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of Suns and other Hare Aden. 


Vece ety of providing a a falle 

er of Men for Harveſt- 

Wark. It ee in ſome for- 
8 ward Years, that we begin Har- 
. 5 BR veſt in July; but, as this Month is 
EIS TIED "the chiefeſt of all others for this 
n Purpoſe, Thave forebore Writing on 
this important Subject till now: The firſt / and main 
Branch of which is certainly the laborious Part of 


Fruits of the Earth, after almoſt a whole Year's 
Care, Charge, and Pains have been, employed in 
their Management, and Preparing them for . this 
| Purpoſe. In writing of what is to be done by 4 
Farmer in this Month, I am obliged to vary from 
my uſual Method in all others of the Year, Dy not 
giving, in the firſt Place, an Account of plowing 
different Lands in divers Countries; wh? in the 
Beginning of Auguſt, we ſeldom have Time to do 
any Thing elſe but reap, mow, and carry in our 
Corn, . Graſs, Sc. And, when this Auguſt Month 
is attended with a kind dry Seaſon, it rgoiceth the 
Heart of the CE and che Nation in > ; 
B * 
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Mankind, in Cutting, Gathering, and Inning the 5 
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and ye ſhall xejoyce in all that you put your Hand unto, 
ye and your "Houſholds wherein the Lord - bath bleſſed 
thee, Deut. xii, 7, ——— But, as the Bleſſing of dry | 
Weather is uncertain, a prudent Farmer will- not 
provide himſelf with fewer Hands than are neceſſary 
in wet Seaſons ; for, by the Want of even one Man 
I have known a ſmall Farmer ſuſtain great Loſs : 
Tt is therefore a Maxim, that a Farmer had better 


have too many Hands than too few; or, according 


to the old Proverb, | Al] covet, all loſe. As for our 
yearly hired Servants, as they are fixed at Home, 
and ready on all Occaſions, I have only to obſerve, 
that, next to them, we: ſhould” be provided with 
auxiliary Helps, which with us, we call MontÞs- 
* Men; becauſe it is our Way in Hertfordſhire, for 
the moſt Part, to hire theſe very early, leſt, when. 
we are moſt in Want of them, we have them to 
ſeek, For this Reaſon it is, that at Chriſtmas, ' we 
give theſe Men and their Wives a Dinner, and 
thoſe we approve of, we then, by a Shilling Earneſt - 
and the uſual Wages, ſecure them againſt next 
Harveſt. In ſome other Parts, they hire them for 
ſo much Money, to ſtay with the Farmer till all his 
Corn is got in, let it be ſooner or later. If we en- 

gage them by the Month, our common Wages at 
Gaddeſden, twenty-eight Miles from London, is thirty= 
five Shillings and their Board; or, if they be Neigh- 
bdurs, and board themſelves, than three Pounds is 
allowed them, on this Condition, that in Caſe a wet 
Time happens, and no Work can be done abroad, 
they thraſh, cut Wood ſmaller than it is, for Fu- 

el, or do any other Buſineſs within Doors, that is 

cuſtomary for them to do; and, for this Purpoſe, 
thoſe wary Farmers, whoſe Conveniency allows it, 
will provide ſuch Work ready, as may anſwer the 

Occaſion. Now, the Number of Servants and 
EE „ 9 © *  Month's- 
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Month's-Meti ſufficient to reap, mow, and! inn * 


Harveſt, is computed by the Number of Acres of 
Wheat; that is to ſay, where a Farmer, whoſe 


Farm is compoſed of arable Land, He thirty Acres 


of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, c. in Propor- 
tion, he will want ſix Men at leaſt, reckoning one 


Man to every five Acres of Wheat. But, beſides 
our Help from Servants and Month's-Men, we of- 
tentimes let out ſome Parcels of Wheat to reap by 


the Acre, and Barley and Oats to mow, Cc. Their 
Quantities and Prices I ſhall hereafter take Notice 
of. In the mean Time, I cannot finiſh this Article 
I am now upon, without further obſerving the great 


Benefits that attend the Conveniency of a Farmer's 
having a full Number of Hands for Inning his Har- 
veſt, becauſe no Author has hitherto been particular 


enough in explaining the iame; for none that have 
wrote on Huſbandry for more than an hundred 
Years paſt (as I know of, except Mr. Tull) were 
capable * doing it from their own Experience. I 
therefore ſhall, in a more gs Manner, enlarge 
on the ſame as follows, viz. -' | 
A fuller Account of the ſame. It is certainly one 
of the chiefeſt Articles in Farming, to be provided 
with a ſnfficient- Number of Men to get in Corn, 


while the Weather is good: The Neglect of which 


is beſt known by their Want in Time of Need; 
and, though their Charge may be ſome what more 


at firſt Appearance, yet it will be more than com- . 


penlared for the following Reaſons s? 95 
Firſt, If rainy Weather confines the Men to the 


Houſe, they ſhould thraſh, work in the Wood- 


houſe, &c. 

Secondly, It gives the We thi beſt Oppor- 
tunity of making the moſt expeditious Uſe of good. 
Weather, while it laſts. _ 

Thirdly, By this he may get in his Corn arm and 
to an early * that ſometimes affords the 

* 4 2 


F 


* 


| greaceſt Price i in, the Salle ini eſpecially whes, M 
the former. Year's es was got in bad, and this 


. Rwwthly, By rind A quick Harveſt, he has 
a moſt valuable Opportunity of plowing ene 
and other Graſs-lays, or Wheat, Barley, n, or 
Pea- Stubbles, early, for ſowing therein Vheat-ſeed, 
Turne ſeed, Rape-ſeed, Rye, Sc. 

Fifthly, It often'h happens i in "th Chilturn Gounteps 
hae: thoſe Turneps, . ſown in Fuly, become fit to 
hough in this Month, which, if not done in due 
Time, may burn, ſer, and be ſpoiled; therefore a 
full Number of Handy will be of great Service to 
hough and fave them. _ + 

Sixthly, If Rain ſhould continue ſo long, as to 
ſoak the Kernels of Wheat in the Ear very much, 
as. they lie in Reaps on the Ground, or in Sheaves 
in Shocks, then your Hands will do great Service, 
by raifing the Ears a little higher, and laying them 
| hollower on the Ground to dry again without Turn- 
ing; for Turning the Bottom Side uppermolt is apt 
to take off the fine reddiſh Colour, of the Wheat in 


ſome Degree; or, by unbinding the wet Sheaves, 
and ſpreading them on the Ground to dry again; or, 


by ſetting the whole Sheaves more in the open Air, 


0 


in order to prevent the Corn's Sprouting, for, if it 


grows in the Field after Reaping, it will make the 


worſe Bread, and ** e e fetch laß Money 
at — 


Pa wa or the laſt — Weeds, grow predo- 


minant in this hot Seaſon in our incloſed Fields, get 


a great Head, and are in this Month very apt ta. 
ſhed their pernicious Seeds. - At this Time then it is 


that Plowings are more than ordinary neceſſary to be; 


rformed ;, for ſometimes. a third Plowing for 
heat, in Auguſt, does more Good than one or two 


before did, becauſe thoſe Weeds that the Share and: 
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cut and to 


Here then t 


Parts ſuffered the Loſs of thirty or more Pounds, 


by not having a ſufficient Number of Hands ready 
to get in his Corn in due Time; for, by this very 


Means, his Peaſe and Oats, in particular, were ſg 
waſhed by Rains, that moſt of ahem grew in the 
Field, which with many other ill Accidents, too 


3 _ tedious for mentioning here, may be prevented by 


having Men enough, and making a right Uſe of 


them afterwards. Be, therefore, yourſelf the firſt 
Man up ina Morning, for ſounding. 


at your Door. 
your Harveſt - horn, to call your Men àt four a Clock 


that they may not lie in Bed, and loſe their Time 
for Want of timely Notice. And be ſure never to 


want a Hand that can hovel; that is, a Man who 


is capable of placing Wheat: ſheaves or other Corn 


on a Hovel, ſo as to lie in that advantageous Poſ- 


ture as is neceſſary to prevent the Damage of Wea- 


ther, c. and who can thatch the ſame as ſoon a8 


- 


the whole Quantity of Grain is laid on. 


CHAP. 


re, being very much weakened . 
by the Wounds they received at dhe late Plowings 
and Harrowings, may now meet with a final De- 
ſtruction, by-ſuch-an additional Culture or Contu- 
ſion of their Parts, as may make them loſe their 
Sap, and 1 remaining Roots in the Ground. 
e Plough-man and a Boy- driver are 
neceſſary to be ſpared from the Company of Reap - 
ers and Mowers 3, and, if they are not -enough 
without them to carry on the Harveſt-work, the 
Farmer, in Courſe, muſt ſuſtain a great Loſs. It 
was in the Harveſt Seaſon, . 1739, a Farmer in our 
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this Time. Here then he has an Opportunity of 
diſplaying his Talents of Skill and Care, in having . 
ſtaliſn Beer, and a Fane 
brewed mild Ale, which, being drank in a Mix-. 
her mild 
Ale, by quenching Thurſt the better, reaching their 
Heart ſooner, and keeping them in Health ſurer. 
The next Thing that is neceſſary to have in Readi- 
neſs, at this Time, is Pickle-pork, which, I will 
ſuppoſe, was ſalted down in December, or in ſome 


of the three following Months; this is mighty uſe-" 


ful to cat with lean Beef, and commonly together 
becomes an acceptable hearty Diſb, with a Plum 
Pudding. At another Time a Piece of fat Bacon 


and lean Beef, with a Pudding, is dreſſed, and 
made agreeable to all Palates, and the more when” 


Turneps, Carrots, or Cabbage are added: But a 
Plum Pudding the firſt Fortnight, and a plain one 


after, is our conſtant Cuſtom in Hertfordſhire, When 


a Chilturn Farmer rents a hundred or more Pounds 
2 Year, it is the Practice of ſome to kill an old 


Cow, Bull, or Bull-ſtag, that has been fatting in 


Clover, Sc. ſome Time before, and, if it is too 
much for himſelf, he ſells the reſt to a neighbouring 


Farmer; or, to kill a few fatted old Ewes. For 


my Part, not only fatted and killed Mutton into 
ö | | | : - | | | | my 
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T E E eber apeſt Way of 2 3Fualling Harvef-Men. 
1 © This is TG another i important Article; for, 

2 good Economy ought to be the Study and 
Practice of all good Huſbandmen, it ought to be 
ſo in a more than ordinary Manner acted by the 
Farmer, who is liable to the moſt Charges and the 

moſt. Enemies of any Artificer, and particularly at 
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my Houſe, in the Harveſt, 1747, but alſo a very 
— Barrow-hog, that I fed till it: weighed about 
thirty Stone, and killed ſo late as Ju, without 
fearing it would not take Salt in hot Weather; for 
it took ſo well, that the very laſt Piece proved in- 
tirely ſweet, and did me a great Setvice in leſſen: 
ing my Expences at the Butcher's Shop, where 
Beef at this Time commonly ſells for the greateſt 
Price. And, that our Harveſt-Men may go on 
with a light Heart, and a nimble Pair of Hands, we 
allow to each, beſides Small Beer at Will, a Quart 
of ſtrong Drink, every Day; and, when they un- 
load Corn, we generally double or treble that Quan- 
tity. To which I add, that as Cheeſe is a moſt con- 
venient and pleaſant Food to the Hatveſt· Men in 
the Field, between Dinner and Supper Time, it 
concerns every Farmer to provide it at the beſt Hand 
in due Time; accordingly, we ride to S/urbitch or 
to Baldocł Fair, and there buy it in the cheapeſt 
Manner. But, to be compleat in this Article, there 
ſhould be never wanting the excellent Cheſhire old 
Sort, beſides either Glouceſter, or Warwick, or So, 
merſetſhire Cheeſe, that every Man may uſe which 
he likes beſt; and, for Breakfaſt, our uſual Way 
is to ſend a Milk-poſſet'or plain Milk well breaded 
in a tin Kettle, or large Pitcher to the Field, and re- 
peat the ſame at Supper, unleſs there be offal Meat 
left, which our Maid generally haſhes and minces 
up; or inſtead thereof, gets ready a good Parcel of 
Wiggs or Cakes, that, when ſopped in Ale, gives 
the Men a ſatisfactory Repaſt. But I knew a 
Quaker Farmer, who managed his Matters ſo cheap, 
as to buy but only one Lot of Beef, weighing fn 
Stone, during his whole Harveſt in 1740, becauſe 
| he ſupplied the Place of Beef with ſeveral fat-Ewes 
that he killed in that Time, which with his pickled 
Pork and Bacon, c. anſwered his Purpoſe; and 
yet he was not one of the leaſt Farmers, for he 
1 | commonly 
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| vet, beſides his own yearly domeſtick Swen 
which were four in * and, for this P 
be always,” before this Year, uſed to buy a Quarter 
of Beef into his Houſe every Week throughout the 


killing his own Sheep and Hogs. Another fed his 


veſt, with ſome Beef between, and ſometimes! fat 
* Bacon and lean Beef together, with Pudding. 


tend to compile a Treatiſe of their whole CEconomy 
in the Management of a Farm, in Oppoſition to 
Mr. Bradley. who has packed a large Parcel of Fo- 


Shillings an Acre. If Wheat is ſtanding and 


nmonly nen er ir Monthe-Men every. 


nts, 
urpoſe 


veſt, till he got into this Way of fatting and 


Harveſt-Men with 8 moſt Part of the Har. 


There 
are ſeveral other Inventions made Uſe of by our 

try Dames, for refreſhing and pleaſing Harveſt- 
Men, with Variety of cheap Diſhes; but, as every 
Particular would be too long to mention here, I in- 


reign and Exgliſb Receipts together in two Books, 
intituled, The Country Houſewife, and ſold for 2s. 
6 d. each, more fit to be peruſed by Quality or City 
Cooks, than by a Farmer's . or Mai A | 
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H E Prices given at Gaddeſden for Reap. | 

ing and Mowing Corn. If Wheat is an u : 
right Crop, we give four Shillings, an Acre, for 
only Reaping and making Bands, when we let it 
by Hire; but, if it is plowed or beat down by 
Winds, or Rain, then more. If ſtanding Wheat 
is reaped and bound, the Price is. commonly fix 
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i employed | 
rally cur 
three Roods for cnc Sh; an Acre, he 
is an ee Workman, te is eighteen! 
Pence an Acre mowing, Oats one Shilling, Peaſe 
and Beans eighteen. Pence, Thetches the ſame.” 
One Man generally mows two Acres of Barley in 
a Day, three Acres of Oats, one of Peaſe, one of. 
Thetchgs, and one of Beans. In the Iſle of Thaner 
in Kent, they give great Wages for Reaping their, 
large Crops of Corn, for here they are good Mana- 
gers. One Man, | hired for only five Weeks into 
the Houſe is allowed three Pounds; or, if by the 
Day, he has two Shillings each, and his Victuals, 
during the whole Harveſt ; or, if he takes his Reap- 
ing by the Shock, he is allowed four Pence each for 
Cutting and Binding, only ten Sheaves to thi 
Shock. But Countries differ in this Reſpect, ac- 
cording as they lie more or leſs remote from Lon- 
- and the Sea-ſide, or from great Cities or 
owns. 
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of Carriages neceſſary for Harv Work. 


F Horſes, Carts, and Waggons for Harueſt- | 
Y Work. All theſe, or ſome of them, are ſo, 
receſſary, that there is no getting our Harveſt- 
Corn in without them. Where incloſed Fields lie 
about the Houſe, and on a Level, the Carriage 
of Corn 9 be performed in the moſt expeditious 
and cheapeſt Manner, by only Carts, as ſeveral do 
in  Henfordire, &c. But where F ields lie at a 

. Diltance 


be oyerturned, 4. S better ft 


ſeveral Sorts, About Sandwich in 


ſo narrow im the Middle, that they aan df, i 1 
very little Room, and are the ſafeſt Sort I ever ſaw; 7 
0 


Hills. In S«folt and Wen in their heavy ſan 


cloſe, high Sort. But, in many Parts of the Weſt. 
of England, they uſe neither Cart nor Waggon, be- 
cauſe their narrow, rocky, ſmooth, hilly Roads, 


lay on a Level about his Houſe, and, having only 

three Carts and four Horſes, he employed one Cart” 

in the Field for loading it with Wheat-ſheaves, 
another driving on, and a third at home emptying, 
That in the F ield had one Horſe in it, that a drive” 


ted We : 
aß a Hill Gade e | 


n 
art, as ng 


apr by 8. 
up z, Wheel, the Filhlorſe works in more 0 | 


Secutity, and; 4 greater Quantity 'of Corn © 
brought Home at 4 Tirhe, than Is commonly date 
by a Tuinbrel-cart, . Of theſe. Wagons there ate 

ent, they make 
Uſe of large frong Hutch-waggons to do all Sorts 
of. Work ; in another Part of that Country, 
have a Tight Waggon with very low Wheels, made ö 


for F Loads dowh and along the Sides 


dy Land, they work the lighteſt Waggon that is, 
becauſe almoſt its whole Body is made With round 
Sticks, In Hertfordſhire we travel with a large, 


and other Grounds, will not admit of their Draught, 
ſo that they are forced to inn all their Corn on 
Horſes Backs. The next Thing I have here to 
take Notice of, is the employing of theſe: To do 
which, I ſhall ſhew a great deaf by a little and 
that is, how cheaply ; a ſmall Farmer managed the 
carrying his Corn in Harveſt : His incloſed Field) 
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ing, three, apd that Cart in the Barn untmptying. 


by its Sharps rotting on a Traſfel For all which 
| | Work 
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Tl is Bar 77 lar moſt profitable” Manne, "Pits 
ious to the Poi Wheat - ſneave Din Barns; 4 
Mowſtead ſhould be 5. 8 to Jay them on, for 

reſerving them from the Damp of the Earth, and 
in ſome NMeaſure f om the Power and Miſchief of 
Rats and Mice; for which Purpoſe nothing exceeds 
a Foundation of Furzen, or Whin Faggots, with a 
thin Layer of Straw over them, beriet theſe are 
ſo prickly, that it is impoſſſde Vermin ſhould make 
any Lodgment therein, or without great Pain walle 
over them, which conſequently ſecures the Bottom 
Sheaves, that lie in moſt Danger, from their De- 
ſtruction. And, the better to do this, we place 

our firſt Layer of Sheaves almoſt upright, and very 
cloſe to one another; on the Ears of theſe a ſecond 
Layer or Row muſt be placed a little ſloping, and 
ſomething ſhort of one another, with their Arſes out- 
ermoſt and ſo on, with this Caution, that the whole 
Body or Mow of Wheat-Sheaves lie Eighteen - 
Inches or two Feet ſhort of the Barn- Boards or 
Wall, in order to give ſufficient Room for a Man 
or Cats to go round the ſame at Pleaſure. Thus, 
by laying the firſt Row of Sheaves upright; and 
the reſt in a ſloping Poſture, cloſe together with 
their Arſes outward, the whole Mow will lie tight 
C 2 1 and 
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75 laid as a Bed oer 4 o Feet thick, muſt 
ly the Place of Furz. "However; in Caſe the 
Edler continue To long wet that you ate oblig- 
ed to get in your Wheat- ſheavrs damp, make a 
Hole in the Middle of each Bay or Mow, 2 jetting 
2 empty Hogſhead, Barrel, or Kilderkin, or foug 
uare Boards tacked together, remain in the Mi. 
1 Of it, tisthe Corn 1s up to its Top; then py 
i ny and in this Manner leave a bollow Place 15 
Well, where, if a Mouſe. falls into it wh 
Ls Sheaves are ſweating, it will ſuffocate it. Thi 15 
Corn cut untipe, or inned not cle dry, wi 
be delivered from that Miſchief which generally at 
tends Dampneſs, and cauſcs ſometimes. a Mo g 
be on Fire, or breeds Mouldineſs, or rots both Grain 
and Straw, or at leaſt gives the Wheat an ill Scent 
and Coldneſs. In either of theſe Caſes, you muſt 
expect the leſs Price, for the firſt Thing a Wheat- 
Buys does, is to thruſt his Hand into a Sack; 
and, it it feels cold or damp, he refuſes and goes 
to another, or elle leaves a Aar Offer be⸗ 
hind him. | 4 
To ſtack Corn Abroad, and keep. it From Ver- 
min, Furols, or lakiug Wet, or other Damage. A 
| Stack or Rick of Corn, or Hay, ſhould. have a 
Foundation of Furz, Thorn, or other Faggots 3 
the lower and maiſter the Ground, . the higher it 
ſhould be raiſed, even from one to three Feet; 
for, if the Bottom of a Stack was to lie very near 
a watery Earth, two or three Feet of its lower Part 
may be ſpoiled, A Stack or Rick 1 is laid in mou 
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E theſe willftain | and: oy 


more high, with 


wiſe placed outermoſt, and laid. wider from the 


| of long! 


| faſhions 
Ke N 3 
Geng 15 Fr: to Ai 2 Ae to the 2 — Corn; 
| | 5 
and keep 9 Vermin ſrom entering. And, 
the bettet to prevent Rains hurting our Stacks of 


Corn, 15 commonly lay Peaſe, or Beans, or only | 

Straw, on the Top-ridge Part of it, and then time - 
| thate with Straw over all z for, in this Cafe, 
rl its, or Thetches are not proper, becauſe 

Sr Gay 7 


kernels, that is, ſo mix won 
cannot well be got out. . Fenn i 120 
that we ſtack | hor ng ler , Oars; Peaſe; 
Beans, hetches, Clover, St; Poet and natural 

Hay. But, 0 keep any of theſe Corns the more 
fecure from Accidents, j 5 lay them on à Frame 
of Joiſts with fixed Boards over'them; ſupported 
by Stone, Brick, or oaken Pillars,” of two Feet or 
ſquare Caps of Stone or Wood 
upon each, to hinder the Act of Rats, Mice, 
and other Vermin, and prevent the Miſchief of 
Damps and. Vapours of che Earth. But, if the 
Pillars are made of Oak, then we nail Pieces of 
Tin about their middle Part, to hinder the Claws 
of Vermin's getting up. Others will lay their 
Corn in a long ſquare Stack, placed on'a Frame 
of Wood, erected fo high, that Carts and Wag- 
gons may ſtand under 1 it, and ſo make it eve for 


both Uſes. 5 
A Cock is al- 


75 lay Corn is a Cock or Hood, 
ways made round in Shape, with Wheat - ſheaves 


or other Corn, laid either on Furzen or Thorn 
Faggots, or others; or, on Straw on the Ground; 


or better, on a round Frame of Timber, fixed on 
Pillars; here the Arſes of Wheat-ſheaves are like- 
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the Fop: part avert 
the Damage of Rains,; a 
thatch- with Stray f. alt; VV 
which. by moſt is xech n Of all 
others v for, baying a 22 bay vide Mid- 
dle, ang Pointed eee e Air hy 
greater eee 2 
and ſweet,:, Ot 
of Wood in defies Fa els, it. 
whereon eee FF ee l 
thatch as he n by whether ee ; 
Cock, or a H Hovel; it ought to be place "$f nt 
a the Drip. Tan or 5 and: as near 


i us to 10 85 
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bind all firm towards 9 8 e. of. the Hovel, Se. 

Jo lay and preſerue Corn in Granaries. Theſe 
are. certainly the beſt Contrivances of all ane 
for ſecuring Wheat · ſneaves and other Corn in th 0 
ſafeſt Manner from the Damage of Weather and 
Vermin ; becauſe nothing of theſe can enter here, 
as being compoſed of a cloſe boarded Floor, board 
ed or | bricked Sides, and covered with Tiles or 
Thatch. The Whole being ſet on Stone or Brick 
Pillars, two, three, or more Feet high, with 
Caps over them, Some of theſe have ſo cloſe and 
ſtrong a Floor, that they thraſh their Corn on the 


ſame. Others will do £4 and have Bins made at 
ä e 


FTP r 1 
* 


1 noon] 
Fas 1 


and Vermin. Such a one of 11900" Bays I'had the 


Care of building for a Gentleman that owned 


| Chedington Farm, in Bucks, which was fet dn Stone 


and tiled. Alſo in this there were ſeveral Bins 


made to preſerve Corn from Duſt, and keep. it a- 


gainſt a proper Market. 55 
To lay and preſervs Corn in a Dutch Barn, This 
is a good Contrivance, and becomes mote and 
more in Uſe for laying in Corn, and ſecuring it 
from Weather, commonly in a ſquare Poſture, by 
large high Poſts, or Pillars, fixed in the Ground, 
in which Holes are made for Pins to go in to low- 
er, or raiſe higher, its wooden Pent-houſe Top at 


Pleaſure. Here the Corn is kept dry and ſweet, 


becauſe the Top is covered, and all the Sides of it 
expoled u FEAR... . oO RET, 

_ Why forward ſown Wheat is not always the beſt. 

It is generally allowed that forward ſown Wheat 
proves the beſt Crop, but it is not always ſo, as 
appears by the following Caſe ; In the Beginning 
of the Winter, 1739, the forward ſown Wheat 
grew briskly ; but, the latter Part of the Winter 


coming on ſeverely cold, and likewiſe the Spring 


following the ſame, the forward ſown Wheat re- 
| ceived ſuch a Check, that the Weed grew and got 
the Start of it, occaſioned by its ſpending itſelf in a 
forward Growth, which ſo weakened it at this Time 


when its Roots ſhould have the greateſt Strength, . 


that it was eaſily overcome by the new ſprouting 


Weeds that proved at this Time ſtronger and har- 


dier than the Wheat. While the latter ſown, be- 
ing late in its Thriving, got Strength enough to 
| withſtand the Weed, and became by far the beſt 
Crop; and the rather, becauſe, as it was ſowed 
nate, it eared late, and therefore miſſed a bad _— 
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wet Tine be | 
Ear, while the latter ſown ſucceeded; for; by ite 


© ment off their Corn at Harveſt ; but, whether 
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— on cauſed it, to mils. in the 


| blooming late, it eſcaped great Part of tf e cold "ah 
ts Une and enjoyed ce Boom in Perk bs ion. 


Ho ow Hubner TP Porter may eie, 
their Corn four Pelee or fix Pence a Buſhel, © 


EIS! wholly rrdnſcribe robin a Book ay: 
1 by one Thomas. Tryon,' who profeſſed himſelf 

Raden th Phyjic ; how well he has hit the Nail 
on the Head, I leave to my Reader : 3 


* Now here (ſays he) Its the Coubily: 


man's Leave to tell him one grand Error or 
Miſtake moſt of them commit, in the Manage- 


La 
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he will give me Leave or not, am reſolved to 
let him underſtand it, and by Demonſtrations in 
his own Way, viz. They do, for the moſt Fart, 
let their Wheat, Barley, and Oats, ſtand till it 
be over-ripe, or rather rotten-ripe, that the 
Straw becomes ſo brittle, that it will hardly ſup · 
port the Ears, and thèreby it ſheds more than 
was ſowed, eſpecially Barley, which is not half 
the Pre} udice or Loſs; for Over - ripeneſs, in an 
of the * mentioned Grains, endows it with 
tnany ill Qualities, depriving it of its natural 
Complexion, rendering it thin, ſmall, and dwind- 
ling, light in Weight, and branny. The Bread 
made thereof will be of a Tad brown re 
; and 


* 
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© thereof, is Poor, thin, jean, and huſky, being, 1 
5-08 it were, deprived f its , najural - Sweetneſs; . UW 
« which Evils can never be rexrieved,, neither by | 
Art nor Nature. I muſt confeſs it is a hard and 
« difficult, Thing to hit che juſt and proper. Time 
and Seaſon for Cutting, and therefore the Medi · 
aum between its Standing too long and Cutting 
too ſoon is to be regarded but. of theſe two Evils 
6 or Extremit ies, the Leſſer, which is the Latter; i is 
to be choſen 3; for, if any of the afore mentioned 
Grain be cut down ſix, ſeven, eight or ten Days 
before it be hard or thorough ripe as they call it; 
it will be che better. Barley onght to lie in the 
Swarth, two, three, or ſour Days before it be 
ricked or barned, as the Weather will permit 3 
the like is to be underſtood of Wheat and Oats 3 
and what thoſe Grains want of their full Ripe- 
neſs, they will attain in the Cock and Mow, by: 
which Method you. will preſerve all the ſpiri- | 
tous fine Virtues and Strength of theſe Grains 
they will maintain their natural Colour, yield more 5 
and better Flour, weigh heavier, and make whi- 
ter and ſweeter Bread, and Malt made” theteof ; 
will be more large, plump, and afford a greater 
Sweetneſs and Spirit ; and all Sorts of Corn, thus 
gathered in, are to be preferred for all good 
Uſes,, Intentions, and Purpoſes, before that hich 
ſtands to Over- ripeneſs, till it becomes hard and 
flinty, and of a duſkiſh Colour; for, when any 
Grain, or other Thing, as Herbage, and the 
like, comes to its full Strength and Ripeneſs, 
then immediately the pure volatile Spirits | and 
ſweet oily Body begin to eva N 1 for there 
is no ſtanding ſtill in Nature; for, fo ſoon as 
the groſs phlegmy Matter is digeſted ar exha- 
led by the Influences of the celeſtial Bodies and 
8 Elements, and * to its higheſt Degree of 
D 9 9 9 5 
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and Smell. Thirdly, It is more ponderous and 


Miersch, opened all Gates im 5 
N and have ſet the . ſocked up inward: Powers 
. SY "and ſpiritous Qualities on the Wing, or as it were 
dat Liberty, then immediately abe ſame celeſtial 
* Influences will powerfully work, evaporate, and 
exhale all the N Virtues of that thing; for he 
* groſs phlegmy Body, in the Houſe and Dwelling: | 
7 place of the pirit, and all Eſſences and goo 
Virtues are contained therein; and, if this was not 
ſo, then the Spirit and Virtue of T hings would 
not be perceptible to our Senſes, which is more 
N and compleatly contained and underſtood 
in Man, for in him is contained the true Nature 
of all Things: Therefore the firſt Step to the un- 
© derſtanding of all Things is the Knowledge of 
* himſelf; bo this Cauſe, when any Veger en 
Fruit, or Grain hath obrained its higheſt Perfec- 
tion and Ripenefs, you muſt then Brie them 
© another Houſe or Place, that you may thereby 
© ſecure the inward Power and ſpiritons Virtues 
from the common and groſs Operations and In- 
*« fluences of the Elements ; for, as the' Wiſe Man' 
ſays, There is a Time and Seaſon for all 
© Things under the Sun- which, if regarded 
© and underſtood, is the higheſt Point of Philoſo-. 
* Phy in Huſbandry. And it is farther to be not- 
ed, that all Sorts of Corn and Herbage, made 
into Ricks and Stacks, is to be preferred before 
that put into Barns or Houſes, as is manifeſt by 
< theſe Reaſons: Firſt, - That all Corn will in 
Ricks and Stacks ſettle much cloſer than in Barns.” 
*. Secondly, It hath a finer and more perfect Scent 
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* weighty. Feurthly, All Sorts of Cattle will chuſe 
it, and eat it better, and prove much fatter: 
The natural Cauſe thereof is, Ricks and Stacks, 
; let them be either Kiez, or Com, nen in the 
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« open 3 the 3 e Pindtdus Vap pours cher» 
* of . powerfully penetrate them on all Sides, 
even to the very Center of ſuch. Qualities, and 
Fa re .contingally.. communicate and re leaiſh. it 
with their good Qualities, even by a ſympathe- 55 
tical Operation, for the true Uſe of al Thiogs - 
conſiſts in the fine ſpiritous Vapours of the Air; 
and therefore, whereſoever the Circulation there⸗ 5 

of is hindered, the beſt and real Virtues are ſub- 
to be wounded by a groſs Humidity, which 

all Places do contract, where the Air and plea- - 

fant comforting. Rays of the Sun are obſtructed - 
5 higdered from having their free Ingreſs, Egrebs, 
egreſs; for. this Cauſe, Corn or Hay in 
. are not, nor cannot he ſo. good, as 8 
in Stacks or Ricks, for the Walls and Tiles of 
Barns and Houſes obſtruct and prevent the free 
Penetration of the forementioned fine Vapours, 
and ſweet refreſhing Influences of the Sun and 
Elements, that it cannot have its free Circula- 
tion ; and therefore the Air ſo pent in, becomes 
groſs, dull, and humid, which does ſuffocate the 
Spirits thereof, and this does ſecretly and power- 
fully work and penetrate all Parts of ſuch Corn 
or Hay, which does alſo dull and flatten the beſt 
Virtues thereof; for this Cauſe, Hay nor Corn will 
not ſettle ſo cloſe, ſmell ſo well, nor weigh ſo 
heavy, neither is it ſo. good for any Intents or Pur- 
poſes; for the Weight of Corn or Hay is one of 
the trueſt Marks to know its Goodneſs, and that is 
heavieſt which has moſt Spirit and Liſe in it. 
But whenſoever any Accident, or undue Order, 
appt by which the fine inward Virtues and 
3 are wounded or evaporated, whether is be 
Corn or Hay, then it becomes light and chaffy, 
and of little Virtue or Uſe. Why ſhould Corn 
or * in * 112 lichter, ſmell 12 | 
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f 6 and 5 Free ther 
three or four Weeks, will not the Air in that Time 


nor Malt, nor will Cattle prove ſo — with it. 
Therefore: Farmeys may with great Adyantage 


all the End of Barns, which are built with a ſmall 


and all other Ufes, but your Corn will be Jar- 


© or the ſame Acre of Wheat that bears you thirty 


l ed, it being heaped ap together, it keeps to the 
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we" eth e «Pp ard, if the Spirits 
dof were not ſuffoc wi and | 
© dulled, Jeeing all che true Marks of Goodn 

© are oppoſite, - Do but make owner Sy as clean 
* and ſweet as poſſible you can, and then ſhut your 
* Windows and 5 Does: and let them eontinue ſhut 


© become groſs, humid; and ſtinking; your Gdods 
© moiſt and mouldy ? 7 theſe Reaſons, Corn, nor 
1 Hay are not ſo good in Barns and Houſes as that 

in Stacks, neither will it make ſo Bread, 


© fave themſelves that Trouble of building © fuck 
* confiderable and chargeable Barns, only ſmal{-ones, 
or Houſes, that may ffand' conveniently: to thraſh 
their Corn in, near the Stacks or Ricks ; beſides 
© there. is a Sort of Hovels by the Name of Dub 
* Hovels, that are very commodious, and anſwer 
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Charge; and theſe will keep your Corn or Hay 

« 7 and yet not prevent the free ee 
Air. 
f the faremeintinncd Rules be obſerved, 

*. Sen will not only be much better for de , 


Err 


ger z by which Means it will advance a Buſhel, 
« or. a Buchel and a half in twenty; that is, the 
« ſame Quantity, that meaſures eighteen or nine: 
« teen Buthels, will then meaſure twenty Buſhels; 
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' Buſhels, will then. bear thirty - two Buſhels, and . 
esch Buſhel ſhall weigh three or fix Pounds per 
Buſhel wore. The like i is to be obſerved in Bar- 
p ley-and Oats. Note, after any Grain is thraſh-' 
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WIEN Wheat ought in be reaped. ln ge. 
VV ry hot Summer, about twenty-four Years 
fince the Harveſt began 6 carly, "thar majy ha# 4 
their Grain in by Lammas-Day, which fo pro» 
voked one Farmer, that he would get in all his 
| Thetches in by that Time, to ſave his Credit, 
leſt he ſhould be thought the moſt negligent one 
in the Pariſh, but he paid dear for this Punctilio; 
© for the Thetches were ſo damp, that he was ob- 
liged to carry them out of his Barn into the Field 
again, to be dried and houſed in a better Manner. 
But, in the Year 1740, it was about the tenth Day 
of Auguſt before I and moſt others began Reaping 
our Wheat, which, according to my Obſervationg 
was the lateſt I ever knew, . occaſioned by a moſt 
ſevere Winter, and long, cold, and dry Spring and 
Summer. The Wheat, that is commonly ripe 
ooneſt with us, is the White, or Holland Sort. The 
Jateſt are the bearded Wheats. The red Pirks, or 
red Lammas, come in between. But this is go- 
erned in a great Degree by the Time of Sowing, 
e Soil, the Aſpect, and their ſtanding nearer-or 
rrther from the South. When Wheat is ſtruck 
r damaged by Inſects, and the Straw becomes 
potted and hardened too ſoon, fo that the uſual AG 
ent of Sap or Nouriſhment is checked W 
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till full ripe; becauſe it will weigh heavier and 
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Ruſtic, by the Whiteneſs, Brownneſs, or Rednefs 
of the particular Sorts of Straws and Ears, and b 
rubbing out the Kernels of an Ear in one's Hand. 
However, none ought to be reaped till the Milk is 
out, and the Corns be hard. Reaping Wheat ear- 
ly gives the Pirks and Lammas Sorts a bright gold- 
en Colour, which is fo agreeable to a Wheat-buy- 
er, that he will give more for ſuch, than if it ſtood 


yield better Flour. But, hen it ſtands too long, 
it becomes a greyiſh red, and its Flour will be deat 

3h, unpleaſant, and lighter. A Farmer reaped it 
almoſt greeniſh, and ſo early, that many told him 
he would ſuffer by it; but he ſaid he never had fi- 
ner coloured Wheat, nor any that fold better at 
Market. The ſame I experienced laſt Year, 1741, 
when my chief Reaper told me, it was not ripe 
enough to gut; but, 2s it happened, there was not 
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lead. Indeed, had it been feaped: greeniſh, che 
more muſt go to fill the Buſhefs yer, 36 chis is 
not done in too great an Extream, it is better ſo. 
than when it ſtands till it is'tagripe; for then the 
Kernels will loſe their bright Colour, get a thick 
Skin, and-blackiſh Ends, be very apt to ſhed at 
Reaping, Binding, and Carrying; and. if Wheat 
is to be ſowii on the ſame Spot of Ground for 
fucceſſive Crop, ſuch ſhed Kernels, very probably 
will beget ſmutty ones. Accordingly, it is our ge- 
neral Method in Heriſordſbire, to begin Cutting, 
before Wheat II not only for the forego 
ing Reaſons, but alſo for enjoying the Weather, in 
its longeſt Days; and where à Farmer has great 
Quantities of this Grain, that he may get to the 
End of his Work in due Time. Others make it 
their Rule to begin Reaping if the Wheat is clear 
of Weeds and Straw dried ; then they reckon it fit 
to bind as ſoon as reaped. Others venture to reap 
when they think the Wheat is ready, though the 
Weather is diſcouraging, becauſe, when it is cut 
down, there is a greater Opportunity of getting ity, 
into Barn than when it is ſtandingng 
How Wheat is reaped by thei hacked Sickle, and 
ſmooth Hook, or mowed by a Scyibe. In ſome Coun- 
ries the hacked Sickle is uſed, in others the ſmooth 
ook, for reaping Wheat. But, where a Crop of” 
heat is very thin indeed, and ſhort withal, Ihave 
own it mowed with Scythes. In this Work the 
oreman is commonly our head Ploughman, who 
therefore called Lord, becauſe he ought to have 
onour and Encouragment given him that he 
may go on the faſter; for, where ſuch a one is 
oo ſlow, the whole Company does the ſame, and 
be Farmer is brought under great Loſs. On the 
cher Hand, there may be a very great Fault com- 
=_ | 5 mitte 
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it puts the reft of the 


only half an Acre a Day, and make Bands, by a 
Company. —— In the Iſle of Thanet, in Kent, oy 
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ae Men pigs pay — forty 
o doing, ſome fe standing And others feats 


| Movitor to Him; chat — wither 
| hurry! his Reapers. This has been à Fault more in 


' Brice formerly chan now, becauſe People at 
grown wiſer and ſte more and mort the Folly of 
this Sort of Indiſcretion: . Another Farmer I'know 
that gives his Foteman a priyate extraordinary En- 
couragement, that he may go on faſter than ordi- 
nary, on Purpoſe to reap a great deal in a Day 
that the Maſter may ger the more out of the pad 
Man's extreme hard Labour; but this Bite is com- 
monly diſcovered by one Means or other, and then 
dompany under ſuch Re. 

ſentment, that they purpoſely ſpoil the mom 
Wheat! But, whether they are ſenſible of the 
Bribery or not, in all Oompanies of Reapers, thers 
ſome not ſo good Workmen as others 3 when 
then ſuch are obliged to keep up, they are foreel 
to eur the Straw high, or tread ſome down, or 
5 other Ears ſtanding fo that it has been of 
ved that fuch. Men, by this very Means, 
* left their Day's Wages behind them, to tht 
Farmer's great Loſs, but to the Gleaner's Benefit/ 
Hence it was, that a Company for uſed t 
x4 three Roods a Day, and make Bands, till 
found the Inconveniency of it, as I before 
att: And, therefore, now it is the com- 
mon Cuſtom, where Wheat ſtands well, to reap 
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cauſe they make Uſe of theit Tong Haulm 4 
Hoaſes and Nerz and Fe wel for 1 77 of 
| and to take: d \the-teſs Barg Dom. Like 
Vales, Where their is m 

are obliged t eut che Whe⸗ 
| Jong Stübble voor here i ee tag jen 
a Months-man hires 'himfelf fk, 
he commonly makes 4 — wich Phot Matte 


" 

in Chiara se Gredg hf Sem err poor 

Soils, the Caſe is altered for here n 4 

very tall Wheat growing on which Account. co 

get as muek Stau as we can to'thatch” our Hou · 

ſes and Baftis, and to feed and litter on Carte" | 

with it, we ett as low as we well can; ſometimes 15 

till the Men hit their Knuckles againſt the Stones; 

| fo that, if Reapers have not hete Time enough al- 

| lowed them for ſuch careful ſtoping Work, it may _ 

prove to the Farmer's great Prejudice. —In reaping 

a Wheat⸗ ſtiteh of two Bouts, tlie Reaper ſtands wit 

one Foot in the Thordugh, àpd the other on the © 3 

Stitch, keeping a Cut forwarder on the near 4 

and chus carries on two Cuts of equal Breadth before, | 

he ſteps again. But ſome take a long Cut firſt on 

the near Side, an and à ſhorter one on the farther Side; 

but then they ſeldom cut the Straw leveh nor make 

ſo good Work; and, if the Wheat is ſhort, theß 

dy this Method ay. leave ſome of the un- 

derline Wheat behind on the near Side. 

Ja reaping Broad- lands they carry on one Cut firſtt 

n the Off. ſide next the Corn, and another on the 

ear Side in a Company; but, if a Man reaps by 

the Hire ſingly, at ſo much an Acre, he may car- 

ry on three Cuttings before he moves his Feet. 

In the Vale of Aylesbury four Men reap a half Acre 

Land before ha The firſt Man begins next the 

ME as the reſt — every e one taking three 
Cuts 


the Wb ö 1.— de Bc 
Lands two. are generally;ſet t reap it, By 
two 22 each Man. So, in *r ſix. Bũuute 
the Numbe _ f ber keene of; Yerall, 4 
— 8. ky are Sag 18 ns for, i 


ency permits for, in tl 


begim at the Coney Se f 
Work wills 


rae ppg W 
it ge 5 uprig bt, Ae 158 ſoyn pro- 
miſcuouſly falls dewn, becauſe here, eee 
Rows growing at about a Foot afunder, the Work- 
man has the more Room. and. better Guide to cut 
it low, free, and faſt, If vou reap Wheat when the 
Kernel is ſoft, let it remain in the Field long enough. ik 
to harden, and have a Care ou do, not inn many. {i wil 
Weeds with it, for theſe. will eep the Wheat da NE" 
and make it ſtink. Ig Caſe your Wh 


23 eat is wettiſh aud 
or damp when you are ahliged to bind it, do not. 3 
cap it, for, if) you do, it will cauſe t ats to SOM!» 46 
as it ſtands in Socks; but when it is dey and you WM 

ſear Rain, then you may ſafely do it. by 770 the... i i 
firm Opinion. of a great. Farmer, that no Sheaves, : 4 _ 

of Wheat ſhould be capped, unleſs, they ſtogd. in. 4690 
Welch Shocks of twelv in all; that i is, in two Rows 1115 
againſt each other, five in a Row, and capped by p 
two Sheaves on their Top; for: then the Rowsare,/, of 
| ſhort e to be covered. 1 2 a e e 
| p 3 | 14 C H A P 6 1041 
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Profig for, © if he enjoys Kind Time in and "af- 
er a fill he inns. his Corn, it will ferch 
more! 1 han if ft Was Gra 8 by Rains 
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5 1585 n Keadin | 
- Caſe" rod igel Rain falls, che be emp 5 Y 
in Time, to raiſe the'Heads' 15 Wert 4 A | 
from the G Nei aying them 7 2s, hollow "AS 
poſſible, for ch 135 paß om for entering be- 
tween and 470 ag chen ſooner 3 ge- 
Wore = oftenitl A a Stop to t | 
=y qe 1 wet 125 15 But we 2 2 
F rn the Ear, unleſ 4 e- 
| We » beeauſe, by duch Teri 1 gre 
lour of the Wbest will be 4 


a waſhed, Pale, dead one ed Pe its Room. 
N However, after one, two, or three: Day s or more, 
letting che Wheat thus je abrbad . Rows or 
| Swarths, in à fine Bay, after the Deus are diſ- 
If and gone, we bills up the Wheat in Sheaves, 
d then ſhork them in ten, twelve, fourteen, or 
* „„ fifteen 
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Wheat is in Danger 
they lay it ap an one or. 
Field, and ef it by Th 
order to bring it Out and ERDE dg after 
the Weather is ſettled for fair 2 And, h 
paſs through a Degree of Sporting. if Time anong¹ 
is allowed it, do its N vantage; fon fuch 
Sweating abroad will prevent ans much Speatmng in 
the hah which, is:the,warſt Place go {weatults: | 
cauſe its.cloſe Lying here: (i the Wheat is damp- 
= iſn) ſometimes cauſes: it: to be muſty a en, | 
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; 'O "ture Wheat" that the - |; dies 
"23 Ihe carry in damp or - wwettiſh; fer [ev 
- ''Whien great and long Rains Happen at Reaping 
time, me when Wheat lies on the Ground, o 
fand bp in Sheaves, che Grain "Eornirionly be 
comes very much damaged by the Loſs of its 
f ae 4 thick lein by the Flour's ſticking 
dank being slit were, to it, by rept 
« «ef Wars, i ſetimes cauſes tlie — 
ee ati f Lin Wh ad to the great F 
of its making god Bread, or Puc 
. and by obligitig the Farmer to take 4 
Pries for it at 1 Now, though it is Mir 
im, that Corn had better be ſpoiſed-in che Fiel 
it thin- in a Barn, + becatiſe there is the more Chance 
in che fdytmer for its Recovery than in the latter; 
pet, by the ſeveral Ways J am going to mention, 
it may be faved from ſpoiling in either of them 
to which Purpoſe Tihall begin with what' a Farmer 
at Nenſeeurth did in fuch'a Caſe; —Firf, He ſpread 
dis wet Sheaves of Wheat over the Hair-cloth of a 
Malte kiln, and leiſurely dried them in Parcels,” til 
be Rad his whole uantity cured to his Deſire; and 
it ſo well anſwered his End, that he fold the Care 
For two or three Shillings in a Sack more than his 
Neig ghbours did theirs, ' that did not take this Me- 
PR for the Corns did not ſuffer by the little 
Fife that was made for them, becauſe the Chaff in 
the Ears defended them from the Smoke and too 
much Heat. Secondly, or a ſecond Way is, as it is 
practiſed about Hertford Town and many other Pla- 
ces, to cut off all the wet Ears, and give them a 
Sun heat on a Hair - cloth, over a wire * 
WI 


7 


oc is beſt done by laying on the Ears of Wheat 


oon as the Malt is off, and the Fire is extin- 
bed; for the remaining Heat will dry them re- 
ar and ſweet. A bird Way, is to dry wet Ears 
heat better on a Cockle Oaſt-kiln ; this Kiln 
uſed for drying Malt, Hops, or wet Ears f 
eat, Cc. in the ſweeteſt Manner; and, for 
cee Reaſons, it gets more and more into Uſe wing 
Wc that value the pureſt Commodities before th 
Sr Sorts, and is rejected by:few,or none, except 


ly be * ] 

4 e for drying too flow for their mercenary Profit; 
| t is, it does not by its violent ſudden Heat bloß, 
rl or extend the Malt Kernels, till their Skins are 


y to burſt, and ſo fill the Buſhel with fewer of 
m than if they were dried by a regular gradual '. 
at, which this excellent Kiln will do by the 


nk of four broad caſt Irons, an Inch or more 
k, whoſe Smoke is made to paſs. about a, ſpa- 
Room through Flews or Chimneys of Brick: 
WW: along the Infide Walls of ſuch: a Room, near 
| Kiln : By which Means the Air of the Place is 


2ntion | an: e. 

17 jeated, as to dry Malt, Hops, or wet Ears of 
, - . 

armer eat, Cc. by as gentle a Fire as can be deſired, 


to ſo moderate a Heat as that of the Sun. I 


'Þ . ſeen more of theſe in Kent than any where elſe. 
; - till e, if the Wheat Ears have their due and time- SE 
0 urnings, they will meet with ſo ſweet and dry 


ure, that they will keep a long Time in good 


n W hoo 
», 5 * 7 2 on 5 . . 


75 r, But, if naked Wheat-kernels were to be 

$s Me- on common Malt-kilns, you may expect 
Iittle to be ſo ſmoaked or tainted by the Fire of the 
--in RF ithout a great deal of Care, that they wil! 
id too " ly ſell in a Market. A faurth Way is, to cut 
as it i: il the wet Ears, and ſpread as many of them 


Barn-cloth as it will hold at a Time in a 
Manner, for the Sun and Air to dry them 
5 | abroad ; 


Wa batt » ay __—_ 9 8 
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el of Sca-coals confined and burt in a Cheſt re 


” Abend Wan li e 5 dank, f another 
may- be lain out, und/ on. A ſiſib Way is, in 
Caſe· che Weather prove rainy, 5 yg? the Eat 
verye alivwv2a(l;:over the Harn- ani ſet open 
| every er anditheſ Gates belonging to the fame;/ 
that the gun and Air may havr 4 full. Freedom ito 
paſs through and dry them. A tb Way is, if 
you cannot in the Sheaves of Wheat dry, but ate 
obliged to mot / thẽm wet, put ſome . dry Straw be. j 
 tweeni>the. Layers, and it will drink up the 
Moiſture oa to prevent a great deal of Miß. 
chiefi How ſervictaple then the Knowledge of 
theſe Ways may pidve to many Farmers, and 
to the Nation in / general, I leave to my Rea 
der's Conſide ration; who, if he is one that ſom 
a Quantity of Wheat, has no Reaſon to gru 
the Price of my Book, if it was dnly- for this 
Information; becauſe a Man may be ſo catched 
by Rains, as to have almoſt all his Wheat ſpoils: 
ed, and then out of what muſt he pay his Rent 
and get a-Livelihood, ſince one Year's Crop of 
Wheat is chat which ſhould pay it for two Years 
and which, by ſome of theſe Means, may be ſaved 
in a. great Degree from that Damage or Ruin 
that might otherwiſe attend it; being what no 
other. Author, in ſuch Variety, Am ever diſoa N 
vered before. Hereafter- I intend to give a fat. 
ther large Account of preſerving Wheat and other 
Grains in a: ſound! Condition, à long Time after 
Thraſning it out in the Month of December. 
Hoto, by wrong Management, toes Farmers gut 
each of them' a bad Crop of Meat off a. Clover-i 
Lay. About a Mile Diſtance from me, two Far- 
mers next Neighbours fell into one and the ſame 
Miſtake: Theſe had each of them a Field di 
Clover, that proved ſo ſerviceable to them, 48 
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ed, they 
becauſe, $ 


froſty Wea ther coming on pretty early, 
met the Whe ' upon the Chip. killed a great 
deal of it, ſtinted the reſt, gave the Weed an Opr 
portunity of caming up thick, and the Sun fuldl 
Room, the very long dry Summer following, to by 
parch the Wheataroots,: and, in ſhort, to return a I 
very poor Crop this Harveſt, 1742. -A Farmer, 
above all Mechanięs, ought to gonſider of ſeveral 
ſucceſſive Yeass Tranſactions beforchang, leſt he 
involves himſelf in thoſe neceſſitous Miſtakes of ſows . 
ing Ground out of Seaſon, or with an amproper 
Seed, to his: great Detriment;. as Was the Caſe of 
theſe two Farmers, who may be ſaid to loſe a 
Sheep for a Half- penny Worth of Tar; for, if 
they had plowed and ſowed their Clover - lay the 
latter End of this Month, or in next, it would "0 
W1ndoubtedly. have brought on ſuch a; timely Head, 7 
Was would have been ſufficient: to, ſecure it againſt 
rhe Scyeritics of all rigid Seaſons: Or, as they had 
Hat their Clover fo late, they had better have given 
t ſeveral Plowings, and ſowed the ſame Ground the 
pring following with either Barley, or Beans, or 
Peaſe: Or, if they could have gat the ſame Time | 
2nough' into a fine-Tilth, by the Beginning of Fe- 
pruary, and then have ſown it with Wheat, it 
ight have anſwered. well; for a Farmer has at 
eaſt four to one the better Chance of getting a 
od Crop of Wheat, if the Seed is ſown in a. 
ch earth at that Time, than on a Clover - lay in 
nr, becauſe then the Cold diminiſhes, and 
| he Sun daily increaſes in its nouriſhing Heats, as 
intend, in that Month, to give Examples of. 
| How a Farmer got a good Crop off a poor Ground. 
L his Obſervation is from a ten Acre incloſed, gra- 
elly, loamy Field, in our Chillurn Country, 
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which . Farmer, by ſeveral, alternate, different 
Sorts of Plowings in the 8. 


and then after Oats. This Field, all Winter, look- 


_ ed itſelf in Splendor 3'for, as it was not accompaniy 


ved ſo accordingly, for he truſted, chiefly to the 


nch were the better nouriſhed by * — | 
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T „ got into: 
fine Tilth, and in this Month ſowed it with Wheat 
ſeed, without any Dreſſing or Manure, as his uſu- 
al Way was when his laſt Crop was Peaſe; and 
therefore dreſſes his Ground but once in fix Yeats, 


ed in Appearance almoſt like a Fallow, and as bar 
ren as a Highway ;' but, in May following, it ſhew. 


ed with Wesdde, nor had ſpent” itſelf in Winter: 
growth, the Farmer ſaid, he did not doubt of 2 
good Crop, for the foregoing Reafons; and it ptv- 


Fineneſs of his Earth, which being full of Pores 
or minute Holes, or Interſtices, the ſmall threag 
Fibres of the Wheat-root eafily inſinuated them: 
ſelves, 'and run into all the Extent that was necel- 
fary for a full Growth of their Kernels — Ears 


Quantities of Dews (the richeſt” of Dreffings # 
Earth in this * N "was hable 70 $ = 
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EASING or Gleaning of Wheat. This Ar 
ticle,. as it wholly relates to the Relief of the 
Poor, is in an eſpecial Manner made known by the 
Creator himſelf in Holy Scripture, which ordain 
the Owner of a Field to leave a n Bafonable Glean« 
ing of Wheat, Sc. each Year for the Benefit 0 
the Indigent and Neceſfitous,—— Lev. xxiii. 24 


2 . 2 
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8 R 
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. when ye reap the Harveſt. of your Land, thou : 
l, not make clean Riddance of the Corners of thy Field, 
„en hon reapeſt, neitber ſoalt thou gather any Glean- 
WS, of tby Harveſt ; thou ſhalt leave them unto the Poor, 
and to the Stranger: Jam the Lord your Cod. 
This is of ſuch Importance, that many poor large 
Families ſupply themſelves with Bread by it moſt 
Part of the Tear after; but as there are to be the 
Wicked and the Juſt, as long as the World en- 
Wdures, both the Farmer, and the Gleaner may be 
auuilty of Oppreſſion on this Account. And firſt the 
WS Owner is, when he gathers all the looſe Ears he 
can, while his Wheat ſtands in Sheaves unſhocked 
or afterwards, either by himſelf or by thoſe of his 
own Family, or by a few Favourites and no others, 
which too many do to my Knowledge; and thus 
deprive the Poor and Miſerable of that Succour, 
which is appointed them by the omnipotent Giver 
bf the Corn and all Goodneſs ; ſuch are certainly 
puilty of a horrid Ingratitude and Avarice, which | 
ometimes has been attended with viſible and dire- 
ful Conſequences. In the Meełly Fournal,News-Pa» 
er of the 27th of Auguſt, 1739, there was inſerted 
he following Relation, --* Dartford, Auguſt the 23d, 
* 1733, we hear that, laſt Week, the Tempeſt of 
Lightening was ſo great that it burnt much 
Corn that ſtood in Sheaves on the Ground of a 
noted Farmer of this Town, that the Poor im- 
puted to a juſt Judgment for his Cruelty the 
Night before, in ſtopping them and raking away 
= the Corn they had gleaned in one of his Fields, 
= which he burnt in his Bayliff's Oven, and there- 
by had near fired the Houſe.!——1 alſo knew a 
etty Farmer, that would always oblige his Daugh- 
er to leaſe among his Sheaves of Wheat, before 
Bc would ſuffer any of the common poor Gleaners 
o come into his Field. And if they did at all, it 
as upon a double Diſadvantage, firſt, upon her 
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88 of / best We 
4ngs, and next, after the Fowls of the Air hit 

had a Share. But he ſuffered (and very likely fot 
this) for his Flock of Sheep died great Part of 
them in à ſurpriſing Männer, which he was eng. 
| bled to keep by Means of a Common he had% 
Right to, rather than by the little Ground he oceupi. 
3 muſt likewiſe obſerve that there are man 

grievous Abuſes committed by Gleaners, and we 
| ſeem to increaſe more and more every Year; fbi 
ſome of them are ſo unconſcionable, that they ido 
not care what they take from the Farmer, ſo they 
can get off Lawe fret; and to this Purppſe it i is now 
become too common for ſome to take the Advas- 
tage of the Farmer and his Servants: hard Labour 
in Harveſt- time, and, while they are enjoying their 
Reſt, to leaſe in the Night- time, and thereby take 
an undiſturbed. Liberty of filching little Parctk 
from the Reaps, or pulling out what they 1 
from the ſtanding Sheaves, thinking a littſe out of 
each cannot be miſſed, while they amaſs a Jie anti: 
ty.—A Boy of a Day Labourer, innocently talking 
of how much his Father had gleaned; ſaid, his Ba 
ther went out of Nights to glean,—A Farmet 

near me, wanting to buy ſome gleaned Wheat to 
fow, was recommended to a particular Woman, 
who ſold him, I think, two Sacks full, and yet 
kept a good Quantity for her own Uſe. This fur. 
priſed him, to think, that a ſingle Woman could 
glean ſo much · in one Seaſon; but others thought 
cloſer, and believed e was one of the Night- ger 
mers. 
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HE Cutting and Taning of Rye. This Grain 

 þ when ſown alone, is generally ripe ſooner 
than Wheat, becauſe it is ſown earlier in a light 
warm'Soil for the Roots of Rye wilt not proſper 
in a heavy; cloſe; and watery Earth, and fo affect 
dry hot Seaſons, that it requires Part of two Sum- 


mers and one Winter to grow in; and where its 
Roots have Room to expand themſelves, and run 
with Eaſe and Freedom, it will become a tall Crop. 


Rye has this good Property beyond all or moſt 


other Corn: After it is eat down by Horſes, 

Cows, or Sheep, in the Spring Seaſon, it will ſurpri- 
ſingly and preſently fnoot again into a new Feed- 
ing- crop. Therefore it is of vaſt Service of late 
| Years, to thoſe Farmers eſpecially, who ſuckle 
{ Houſe-Jambs, for feeding their Ewes early and 


late in the Year, and if they ſhut up a Field of Rye 


| in Time, though they have eat it two or three 


Times before, a plentifal Corn-crop may ſucceed, 
which in this Month or Judy will be ripe, as may 
be known by the Yellownefs of the Straw, and on 


Examining of the Ears; then we reap it as we do 
| Wheat, and after it has lain a Day or two in a 


Row on the Ground, for killing Weeds, and har- 
dening and plumping the Grain, we bind it in 
Sheaves, with rather more Eaſe than we do Wheat, 


bccauſe Rye grows thick and tall in light Soils, 
With its fine Straws moſtly upright ; when then it 
b xripe and clear of Weeds, ſome bind it as ſoon as 
= rcaped, and, after it has ſtood ſome time in Shocks 


in the Field, will inn it in a dry Part of the Day; 


| but it is abſolutely neceſſary to prevent Wets com- 
| Ng to the Ears, for Rye has a. leſſer Body and a 


thinner 
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they ſow Wheat with it, and this commonly. by 
of having the Crop grow the thicker and ſurer, for, 
ſow peaſe or Beans with Oats together. 


very fine Tilth, that it may get a good Head in 
Time, big enough to hide a Hare before the Froſts 


Sheep on it all the Winter till Manch, and thus ſo 


of the Sheep, that they reap a great Aavantagh 
from it at Harveſt. 


@ Pea-Stubble, &c. This may be done by any Te. 
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his Covenants. It is performed thus: As ſoon as 


1 . RYE | 
thinner Skin than Wheat, which makes it mom 
liable to be ſpoiled by rains, that will ſoon cauſe 
the Kernel to ſprout ànd grow in the Ear. This 
Grain is not always ſowiß alone, for in many places 


harrowing the Seed in on Broad - lands, on Account 


if one miſſes the other may hit, as we do when we 
The firſt 
is called Muſtin, thg laſt Mixture Bullimem; and 
it is by ſuch Mixture t the Bread, which is made 
of it, becomes moiſt, is of a pleaſant Taſte; and 
healthful to the Eatel. The Wheat being ſown early 
with the Rye, they a are commonly or very near ripe 
together, and accordingly are reaped, and managed, 
as all clean Wheat is. Rye muſt be ſown early ina 


come on to pinch it; and then you may do as they 
do about Shefford, near Biggleſwade, in Bedfordſhire, 
in their ſandy Lands, where they feed and fold their 


dreſs and fertiliſe the Crop by the Dung and Urine 


How a Farmer got a good Crop of Rye 00 


nant without breaking through the Articles of his 
Leaſe, which though it generally provides againſt 
Croſs-cropping the Ground, yet by this Method 
he may have a Crop free of any Forfeiture; be- 
cauſe it is only a Spring- feed for Sheep, that dreſſes, 
not impairs the Ground, and is to be fed early 
enough off to give the Farmer Room for a Fal- 
low Seaſon to ſucceed the ſame Year, according to 
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the Crop of Wheat, Barley, Beans, or Peaſe are 


got off in this Month, immediately give the Tame 
* Ground 


/ lun Om of Barley. 39 
Ground (which muſt be a Sand, Chalk, Gravel, or 
Buſhels of Rye · ſeed, twice long · ways and once a- 
croſs. Thus you may ſecure a good Food for your 
Ewes, Cows, or | Horſes, to eat the firſt Time in 


may plow the ſame up again, and harrow in Tur- 
nep-ſeed, or prepare the land for a Wheat-crop. 
From this Management I received conſiderable Be- 
| nefit in the cold dry Spring 1742. e eee 
As od Farmer's Miſtake in ſowing Rye. I have 
known ſeveral loſe their Seed, their Labour, and 
their Time in this Affair, by giving their Wheat- 
ſtubble, in our Cbilturn Country, only one Plow- 
ing, and ſowing and harrowing in three Buſhels 
of Rye- ſeed on one Acre for the aforeſaid Purpoſes, 
on a ſour, ſtiff, loamy Soil; for, on ſuch auſtere 
W furly Land, Rye will not grow to any Advantage. 
= Of this Miſtake my Neighbour, an old Farmer of 
above thirty-Years Experience, was guilty ; for in- 
W deed it may be taken for a Rule, that Rye will not 
grow on a Clay, nor proſper in any Gre that is 
much of its Nature, as this Man found to his Coſt: 
But, — -a farther account of Rye, ſee next 
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HAP. XII. 
Of Tuning a Crop of Barley. 


XA. Bradley's Account of Inning Barley, Bar- 
"I ley is known to be ripe, Firſt, by the 
traw's becoming yellow, ſo that no Part of it be 

of a greeniſh Colour; and, Secondly, by the Hard- 
neſs of the Grain; and, Thirdly, by the Hanging 
down of the Ear: It is then time to mow it, if the 
Weather 
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March, and ſo on at Times till May, when you 
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d Of Tining wGrop of Barle 
Weather be fair. The Grain of Barley is not wet 


apt to ſhed, and therefore may ker tina or: 18 


Days in the Swarth after it is cut, turning it non 
and * that the weeds in it may, dry the better) 


for, if the Weeds ! in it are not thoroughly dry, then, 
in putting it up, the Barley will mow- burn; hut, 
when we perceive it to be pretty dry in the Swarth, 


Va muſt firſt: cock it in the Field for one, or two, 
or three Days before we carry it Home, which 


ſhould always be in dry INaacher 3 for it will bear 
Wet in the Field the work of any Corn, becaùſe it 
is very apt to ſprout. The four and ſix rowed Bat 
ley will be tipe at tilis-Seaſon 5 the Hardneſs of ithe 
Grain, and the Yellowneſs-of the nam, a 
monſtra tions of their Ripeneſ sz. 

I have here tranſcribed call that he. has: publithad 
of 'Barley..for the Month of: Auguſt,” in his Bock 
intitled; The Gentleman and Farmer's Director, » 
printed in 1732, Price 2.8. 6 d. wherein my Res- 
der may 1 ſee to how little Purpaſe ſuch ſhoft 
Sketches are. Had he, indeed, e Hul 
bandryſ as well as he did of Gardening, he would 
have come off mote like a Practitioner dana 
meer Scholar in this: copious Science. I mentich 
this, becauſe J have been ſollicited to write, a; leſſt 
Number of Sheets for one Month, that the Price 
of each Book might be teff=ned-accordingly 4- bat - 
if I had acquieſced to fuch Propoſal, I muſt in 
Courſe have marred my {preſent 'Deſign, which 


is to explain the intricate Art of Huſbandry, 


according to the preſent. Practice in its numerous 
Branches, for the Benefit of the Farmer, the Gen- 
tleman, and Nation in general, which to do in an 


ample Manner, I could write many more Sheet 


than what I here publiſh ; but, as a greater Pico 
than two Shillings might perhaps hinder the Sale 


of My , [ have confined my Pen to the leak 
Number 


Of liking cite I 
Number of Sheets that ſuch infinite Variety ur. 
2 in Agriculture will permit of; er 88 cramp 
Directions” in” Hoſbandty; in à very little Qua 
of Paper, muſt cauſe a Loſs of that Clearneſs an 
Exactueſs which ate abſolutely neceſſüry ooh make 
my Writings uſeful, 097: 4h 

- Sorts of Barley, and when fit 10 mow.” "Batley, 
for the moſt Fart, is ripe” in this Month but 
the firſt that is mown is the Fulbam or Ratbripe 
Sort, which in the Southern Parts of E agland, in a 
hot Summer and watth Soil, is umso fit for 
the Scythe two or three Weeks: before any other, 
and in ten fron” Sowing· time. If a Cbillurn Soil 
is well prepared for it by ſeveral Plowings and a 
good Drefling, it may be ſown in March, to be 
-ripe in Jaly ; but, if a Turne p-ground, it may be 
Own in April. I have knon it ſown in May, and 
pet ſooner: ripe than our common Herifordſbire 
Sort. Rathripe Barley has a great Advantage of 
all others, for, by its quick Growth, it is the lefs - 
While abroad, and therefore leſs expoſed to great 
Rains, which are Enemies to the Colour of this 
Grain ; and this is the Reaſon why the Chelſea and 
Fulbam Farmers are thought to have the whiteſt, 
moſt rhin-ſkinned, and welſowelt Barley in England, 
from off their andy loamy- Land, that always 
ſetches the greateſt Price for Sced and Malt. I 
never knew Barley in general ſo white as it was 
in the dry hot Summer of 174; becauſe little Rain 
fell, and it was early ripe. To have Barley of a 
| pale Colour and thin Skin, a particular Farmer, in 
ar Parts, obſerves to begin mowing his Barley, 
when he perceives the ſmall black Veins or Streaks 
are gone off the Kernels, and” the Ears browniſh 


ndry, 
erous 
Gen- 
in an 


heels 


r . od gr nr a os 
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Prico and half bent. Others more commonly obſerve 
Sale to let it ſtand till the Ears hang quite down, cloſe, 
5 to the Straw, before they mow it, and take this for 
Mos 


an Indication of its being _ ripe. - About Ware, 
| in 
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they are of Opinion: the Kernel is thinner — 
— if it ſtood longer, the Colour paler, and the 
Quantity of Flout — ſame; that the chalk ys gta, 
velly, and ſtony Grounds. produce the fineſt MKinned 
and coloured Barley, but that the deep Mo 
a Clay Bottom, and ſtiff Loams, yield a thicks ſkin- 
ned Sort of a reddiſh Colour. With us we reckon 
the. riper the Corn the more Flour. it contains, and 


that moderate. Showers, a little before Mowing, 
plump the Barley, and cauſe: it to thraſh the ea 


lier out of the Far. Generally we begin Mowing 
our Barley after the Wheat; is got in; but, in the 


Tear 1540, Barley was ripe as ſoori as Wheat. I 
knew a Farmer chat formerly ſowed Fulbam Barley 
24 Miles Diſtant from pear any and commonly had 
it ſo early ripe, chin · ſæinned, and pale- colourei, 


that. Men from abour Windſor uſed to come th 
Ilempſtead Market, and buy his, and other ſuch, {6 
making it into what they ſell at the Grocers and 


Druggiſts Shops in Landon * French Barley. The 


Method of doing it I intend to make known here 


after. In this Month, in ſome very dry Fears 


might be ſeen the Eyenneſs of thoſe Craps of 
Bzrl:y, whoſe Seeds were ſoaked one Night in. mi 
prepared excellent Liquor, which made it come 
up preſently, protected it from the Warm, and 
cauſed the Seed-kernels to branch and ſpread into 
many fine Stalks, and; ſhade its Roots; when Bar: 
ley-ſeed, ſown in the naked, dry, common Way, 
i mown in two or three Ripeneſſes. There e 
alſo be ſome Difference in the Colour of Barley, not 
gl by Soil and Weather . likewiſe by 820 
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| bor monly? produces v ter d af my . 
Barley than Turnep- ground ory n Sheep] ny 
as only one ld wing given it) and | produces! atk 
— CropsniSprat Barley is ſown in wet and dr 
Grounds 3 about Exif in Nent they ſbw ik 
heir rank Marſhus, becauſe it is wore bach, Ane 
ell not run? into Straw! like the common r 
bur, I have ſeen it / grow in drier Ground abbut 
Bridge in that County, where they fow it in ſach 
Land the latter: End of F#byuary/>: Three Buſhels 
bf this Sort will ſow an Acre, When four muſt” be 
Wo ſed of ours, becauſe it has aitworowed flat larger 
ar chat requires more Room This Barley wilt 
and opright, as havingia ſtrong Stalk; when ours 
will fall down, and therefore js more conveniently 
Wmowed, Its Skin is ſomewhat thicker than ours; 
Nat the Kernel rather larger, is harder to thra ſti 
Put, and longer making into Malt, but better for 
the Diſtiller's Uſe, as yielding more Flour and Spi- 
rits than others. It — good pale Malt Drink; 
and better Bread than ours, when it comes off a 
dry Soil and is inned well!; for with us we generally 
ſow the common Barley; degenerated from the Ful. 
en Sort. There is another Kind J have ſeen, that 
2 large: bodied Barley, and grows as ſuch in a 
Wbcarded Ear; but its“ . Kernel looks like 
Wheat, and is certainly the beſt of Barley for 
making Malt, Sc. The four-rowed biz Barley: we 
ow hardly any of, in the Southern Parts of Eng- 
and, becauſe it is a ſmaller Grain, and makes 
poarſer Malt and Bread than ours. But, in the 
Northern Parts, it is much ſown for its ne 0 
xe, and Growing on poor Land. 


Þ The ſeveral Ways of making Burley and fluinę 

1 Ver the \Mower.. Although Barley roots the ll. 
oveſt of any of the white Corn in the Ground, 
1 G2 * 


Vet it FED hs without? 7 
mon by che Scythe and Orhdle, Scythe and Bale 
or. bare Se the. If. by the Scythe and Cradle; th 
Barley muſt ſtand upright, and then the Tops and 
Ne 3 in; fine agb Meme in the beſt 
Poſture. fo and Cockingg-ot)to-bind 
in Bundles free of» Wake. **IF\by«the: Scythe and 
Bale, it is done whenithe Barley hies mere confuſei. 
ly,.or bent down., Laſtly, 2 — Scythe 
it is when Barley is ai great Buithen) and Een 

feraled: by Winds and Rains. The Firſt is cht 
neateſt and meſt profitable Way; the Second cui 
and brings the Rarley pretty Well together; but 
the third Way cuts it ok worſt; and moſt-confuſed 
ef all others; hecauſe then it will-require the molt 
Raking, and be moſt liable to ſhed and loſerit 
Kernels. Two Hetes with the Scythe and Cradle 
is commonly a Das Mowing for one Man, and 
the Price from fout teen to eighteen Pence an Ac Bl 
according as it is more or leſs in Bulk, or a 
ſtands. In Caſe of much Rain after Mowing, the ll 
Swarths muſt be turned, to prevent jts-Spiring'z for 
if this be toi any great Degree, it will not "mike 
Malt. A Farmer near me being perſuaded by hi 
Neighbour? s Weather-glaſs, to let his Barley die 
out: longer than he — to do, it rained io 
a Wee ſucceſſively, which obliged him to turm it 
thrice in thax Time; however, it hindered iu 
Spiring, though it loſt: its pale Colour and gott 
worſe: in the Room of it, that reduced it to be not 
worth more than fourteen Shillings a Quarter in thi 
Market; which the Owner refuſing, he had it made 
into Malt, and fold it for four Shillings a a Buſh); 
fot it proved as good as moſt others. Aſter it hi 
lain long enough abroad, for the Weeds to will 
andi be thorough dead and dried, it is to be raked 
up into Cocks, and let to ſtand ſo two or Athtet 
Days, as the Wheather is more or leſs n 


Lo 


n this wet wit rn gh men Sweat Fes | 
ntation,7 that will help towards malowing” and | 
preparing ithe Kernels, both for N alting and Seed. 
Of this Management none ate more curious than | 
he! Chelſea and Fulham Men; who, in Caſe their 
Barley is mon in a very a0 es! "Ti ime, will ſorties 
times coelt ie up in a'dewy' Morning, dn Purpoſe 
that it may hade a little and cke Sweat in the 
Field, £0! preſerve" is white Colour the Better; and - 
often'its Kerner; fort too grear s Sweat in theMow 
is apt to wake it reddiſh or Black- colgured, and 
Winetimd give al muſty Sell z And ches theilt Bar- 
hey lodks! White, bites mellow, as a ern ad 
a fricils Jader in the Higheſt Perfect ede 
a an. „on the"Contfary, "if rlis' Sommer- 
Glover” of other Graſs or Weeds gre 
thick among it (as they too often do) the 
bot rede, las e eden 75 
elſe it will acquire a red or dar Mes 
burning, which is of ſüch' Br by Preface Bar- 
ley, that it oſten hinders ſuch Seed from growing 
and then; I am fore; it will be unfit for Malt; © LABS, 
wiſe, | if Barley is grown in the Field, it koſes 
ſo much of its farinous vital Property is can te- 
ver be removed. When either of theſe 11 Qua- 
ties happen to Barley in any grert Degree, it 
will be" beſt. employed in feecling Horſes; Hops, 
br Poultry: In 1739, there happened à terrible 
Fire at Metburne in err « occaſioned by 
inning Barley \with Weeds among , in a very 
amp Condition, that by Degrees heated into a 
Fire and did the Damage, While it lay in the 
Parn.—— The Ground whereon Barley was only 
arrowed in, being in a large open Field in nd 
4 ale of Aylesbury, as mentioned in Shaprer the 
5 Was a blackiſh clayey Loam, which the 
violent Froſts n o amel Power of, as to 
horten 
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| 2 de Kalk ene pen re — the-Frofts had. _ 
| Feilen. but, he bein 


| obliged the Re 
| firſt to cut out and. bring out the Wheat that grew 


has any of the white Grains ſo. tender a Root a8 


ly killed, the Wheat, and it proved. an excellem 
being a Londons 
be adviſed to ji ir ip wells for, Al er he 
capers to go in among the Barley, 


among it, by which they trod down and ſpe 
great Part of the Barley z whereas, had he meln. 
ed down. Wheat. nd; Barley together, he might 
then had one taken other, as it lay on the 
Ground, or inned it as it was altogether, for grind- 
ing and making Bread of their Flour, Which at 
this dear Time, as it was mixed, would. have fetch- 


2 4 
* 


ed four Sbillings a Buſhel in our Hempficad Market, 


Likewiſe, in the ſame 4 1739. an old Far 
mer, near me, finding his Wheat miſſed coming up 
in the Ridge- part of his two Bout- lands, harrowed 


in Barley at their Tops, which, after; Coming up 
dried away. Then he repeated the ſame Opera- 
tion, but this alſo died after Coming vp, which 
made him repent he did not harro in Turnep-ſeed 


inſtead of the Barley. Now, I have related theſe 
two. Caſes, chiefly to 1 that the. Succeſs, of har- 
rowing Barley. on the Ridges of Vale: s 
owing to the Fineneſs and Hoſlon geg of its black 
Earth, where hardly a Stone is to be ſeen but the 
other being achard gravelly Loam, lying in a nat 
row Incloſure in the Chillurn Country, the) Barley 
could not. take ſufficient Root to bring it to Per- 
fection, for the harder and cloſer the Ground, the 
leſs liable it is to receive and nouriſh the Seeds 
and, of all Earths, there is none ſo ſubject to be 
bound in a lard Body, as Gravels are by Rains, not 


Barleys: Bur where a fine hollow Vale Earth te 
quires 


e un with Barley, to ſupply tþe'Lofs 
CC e ee r 2 
f Wheat, "ſeemingly Killed" by extreme Froſts, 
bme have'refuſed to harrow it in, and*@nly rolled it 
n; and that, becauſe, in Caſe any Wheat ſhould 
ong the Barley, for that the Tines of Harrows 
e apt to kill the Wheat fo remaining in the 
Ground” ''The-aforefaid' Gentleman Toft to the Va- 
ve of twenty Pounds, as it was thought by his 
Neighbours, by this wrong Management in reap- 
ng his Wheat, and not mowing that and the Bar- 
y together. It is a general Way throughout 
cr ford/bire, and all other Counties that I have 
Ween in, to rake and cock up Barley, which we in a 
bofe Manner carry Home in a Cart or Waggon to 
tack or mow z but this looſe Method is refuſed in 
ent, where they are celebrated Husbandmen, and 
here, after their Barley is mowed down, With 
ee Scythe and Cradle, they make Uſe of a Sort of 
ake, with five iron or wooden Teeth in it, three 
f which are fix Inches long, and two nine Inches 
Ing; with this a Man rakes up a Parcel of Barley 
| each Side of him into a Heap, to be bound up 
a Bundle, with ſome of its own Straw, by ano- 
er Man that follows, and ſo goes on throughout a 
Field. Theſe Bundles they let lie in ſeveral Heaps 
be loaded in Carts or Waggons. Now, for 
WP iitying this Procedure, they told me, they would 
ager, that they would carry in a Field of Barley 
oner in this Way than in the looſe common Way; 
ad when they had it in the Barn, they would alſo 
Nager, that a Man could thraſh more in a Day of 
chan another could after the uſual looſe Method, 
cauſe by this Means they could lay all the Barley 
ars againſt one another, as we do Wheat-ſheaves. 
ad, as a farther Proof of this, they told me, 
at one of their Men, having ſome Buſineſs at 
ermoulib, in Norfolk, and being there in Harveſt 
5 =. — Time, 


quires to 
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fol [ Practice lince. Fo Vet, a about 4. 
Ferd., in , 2 57 differ from ſome other Places, 
in the Make of the. Barley - rakc for, here, hg 
Handle is fie Feet long, with 4 bent, Neck, What 
Head is to Feet and à half wide, carrying ſeng 
wooden Teeth in ir ſeven Inches long each, which 
very commodiouſly. rakes up the, Barley into g 
Heap. In the wer e 1739, "A, greet dealdl 
Barley was very . waged that. grew amo; 
Clover, becauſe Graſs, by Means of the long 
continued. Rains, grew ſo rampant, as to do4the 
VV 

a blackiſh. Colours, ANC grown in the Kar. 
How, a. Fa bad a poor Cropa 
Barley. ty, wrong Ma emen. A two Horſe Fay 

mer ſowed an rinclpſed, Chilturn, Field with Barly 
the Beginning of April, 1738, on giving his Turf 
nep- ground only one Plowing. in a;weruſh Time; 
and, thou h it was. dry Weather when he harrowed 

in his Barley, a great ** of it never came up, # 
J was an Eye-witnęſs of, when I ſaw him roll i 
on the twenty-ſeventh Day, when it appeared mor 
like a Fallow than a Field of Corn; which made 
him ſay, he would never ſow Barley there again ni 
the ſame Manner, becauſe ſuch clayey, wet, {lll 
Land will not anſwer the Purpoſe, unleſs it ö 
firſt plowed by a ſtrong Team into a fine Tilth; 
however, as the Caſe was here, it would have an. 
ſwered much better, had he given the. Field tuo 1 
Plowings inſtead, of one; for, though he might 
have turned the Sheep-dreffing in deep the f 
Time of Plowing, the next he would have fetchel 
up the greater Part again. In ſhort, there wet 
{-veral Opinions about the. Loſs. of this Field d 
Parley ; lome faid the Froſt took it, Nig 
Chippel 
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1 fl wo itz Vong 5 55 
ne up, 90 made him . plow 
hap, all 5 0 1 5 witl em Seed on the 
bfth M4 nd, in Return, he 

u. arters of. Barley '0 F each Acre, although 
, I wettiſh Soil, e 5 or never 
bad more than 5 og 72 befo ; 


roll it 
d more Ning his a Sick it as eas in ale e folloing 
'n mad ppring-ſeaſon 3, but, finding it then come up thick 
gain nd frech, let it ſtand for Crop, and mowed it a- 
et, feat Midſummer in fine Weather, which ſo im- 
G 85 droved the Grain, that he ſold it for twenty-five 
Til; illings a Quarter. Let another, in Hopes of 
ave 6. e like Succeſs, and who ſowed his Barley-ſeed in 
0 d leb Soil at Auberry, near me, about Mlhollan- 
mige de Time, did not fare ſo well; becauſe, the next 
ne f pring and Summer, 1738, proving wet and cold, 
ferchelli did not ripen ſooner than what was ſown. in 
* * or i but he did not ſow Rathripe Bar- 
2jeld <A * 
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harrowing, in the See hs 


E ps are i ior : eden ; x ning 
outs genera glow their ie nelly LO 
and Itiff Soils, three Times after Turneps; the fi 
ite in Broad e, next in Hacks, and then bt 
8 Hands again: And take great Cate to plot 
allow the fir Time, next Titne a little Tien! 
NEXT deeper than. that, and Face every Time 
all which, the Sheep-dreſſing is Schi i 
d with the Farth and then the 7 85 which 
but juſt enter the C 1 1 70 will 12 ; 
a looſe Soil.— —lndeed, a fp by 
that, .on one Plowing up of 4 tf 1 080 
good Crop of Barle 750 ay be got, us 1 Neig 45 
of. mine had, who ſowed "ki Ground Font only 10 
Plowing after Turne Ps, which proved ſo clotry, thit 
he was forced to chop it afterwards with Fought 
and then laid on Hork-du all over the Top; *- 
bout a Week after h 1e — it, arid the 5550 
Seaſon proving very wet, ſo wathed this Top- de eſ- 
ſing in, and, by its Cover, fo hollowed the Ground, 
as to return him a very plentiful Crop of Barly. 


A Chilturn incloſed * of four Acres and a * 


ut i Gans 


+" 
great des 


Dung on.zhe. 220 8 er ee Now, ed. 
tinately 1 0 55 this Farther was, 175 appear 77 
us pext our's agement, W¹HO every 
Year, in the ſame A ee lows his Hung 
n for Barley, and 0 has ver good Crops 
but then he takes Care his Oe * very; fine 94 
bollow,, and his ung ver 1 ſhott and tokten, when 
de Jays it on, elſe the we Roots of ad BE 
ſtrike into it, to grow to an Perfection. 
Auanlich of Batley on one Acre of Ground, Who- 
ver ploughs his Ground often enough, We er it 
* 4 gravelly, chalky, or loamy Soll, and dreſſes or 
- ee it well, and ſows it in a dry Seaſon, need 
Wot fear, by the Biefling of Heaven and theſe Means, 
, ſeven, or more Quarters fram an Acre, if wich 
l he ſteeps his Seed In my Saltpetre- liquor. The 
ike, or near it, may be expected from doing the 
ame in my cheap Copperas- liquor. I have known 
dine Quarters to grow on one Acre throughont a 
Field of nine Acres. A Marſh-ſoil, in Kent, has 
peed eleyen Quarters off one Acre: of 9p tat- 
Barley; and yet in ſome of their Clay-lands in 
| Ls. hey ſeldom get more than two or three 
Q tens off ay Acre, becauſe they ſow the wrong 
Barley ina wrong Manner, 'as T intend to ſhew in 


hi Narcb. In the Year 1737, I had ſeveral Roots of 
"Cp barley that ſeemech each of them to produce thirty; 
A* ven Stalks, and their Ears had twenty-eight Ker- 
obs; ſels each, one with another, in all 1935 Kernels 
Fun om one Root, Partly by Means of 1 Keeping 


ae c. bh 
1 | . H - BE Bs | To 


el 1 Ty lie ve "hollow. in \ W. 1 1 

will not ſweat. i nor {6 well, which is one "ih 

1 ]ͥnᷓꝛgĩ Point of its Cure therefore, in lar arge Farms, a Hoff 

4% N is commonly made Uſe of to ag Mow in a Barn, 

1080-11 088 and even this ſtrong; Beaſt finds it hard Work, by 

if being obliged. to raiſe his ſinking Feet very high, 

to get up on hew lain Wads ; for ſo fatiguing i 

this Work to. im, that he is often made to, ſwe 

much. Thus he is to be continued as long as 0 
fible, and Wah Nel is to be diſcharged, we fa 
| to the Top of a al Load on the Cart, which, be 

| ing looſed from theCart-ropes; he ſlides eaſily de OW! 

and drives ſome Barley with him on that which ; 

already on the Floor, beforehand. prepared for hi 

Reception ; ſometimes he comes down on his Ark, 

and ſometimes on his Legs, in any Poſture he {el 

dom or never takes Harm, If you do. it by Men, 

four ought to be bes to tow, a large Barley: 

mow, when two will do on an Oat-mow, becabik 

Oats are ſo heavy a Grain as to lie cloſe with a 

little Trouble. We Fe; Oats will mow. then 

ſelves. 97 20 5 4 * 1 

A Crop of Burle accidentally among hea 

At a oy Farm e Berkhan pfad in 27 

ferdfhire, in an incleſed Field, Whoſe Soil was a f, 

velly Loam, a Farmer gave a Barley-ſtubble anl 

one {15:36 and harrowed in Wheat on the ſarne. 

The Conſequence was, that, the Winter 1740 

proving a mild one, the Barley, that was ſhed'an 

the Ground took Root, grew up with the Wheat, 

and kept Company with it ne „when then 

appeared all over a twenty Acre ield (as was 

thought) as much of one as the other. The Bar- 

ſey-Ears were exceeding long, and being ripe with 


he Wheat, they reaped both together; which 
| anſwered 
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duced almoſt every where a good Crop of 
4 though moſt of the Summer was dry, becauſe 


ich, be. be great Froſt a little before had ſo ſhortened and 
down, lowed theGround, as gave the Root an eaſy Re- 
vhich is idence; yet thoſe RiF Lands, which were twice 
for his plowed for them, bore more Oats than that-plowed 
is Ark, but once, as is the common Way with the worſer 
he fel Sort of Huſbandmen; becauſe, if ſtiff Earth be 


plowed bur once, the Wee U get 9 2 and 
Eripple the Crop. e e 
F the Dutch, Scotch, ad? Poland Oh. There 
a Dateh Oat that has a thin Skin, a ſhort, plump, 
white Kernel, makes good Oatmeal, and more than 
the common black Oar, becauſe of its thin Skin, 
yhich gives Room for the more Flour, grows with 


11 | reddiſh Stalk when near ripe,” and not very tall. 
A [t is ſown about Croyden in Surrey. The Scotch white 
e G Dat is alſo a good hardy Oat, but, in Hertfordſbire, 
ſame. ve for the moſt Part ſow the black Oat, which we 
1740 feckon as the thinneſt Skin, and makes the ſweeteſt 
ec i atmeal, It is allowed by all that a white Oar 
Whest,eels and impeveriſhes the Ground more than à 

n then lack Oar, although either of them do it ſo much 
as bat we are obliged to make a Fallow after them, 
1c recover the round, ſpecially after the large 
e with Poland white Oat. © 

which A particular Way of | vetting great cp 7 Outs. | 
ſwerel pon ſome Parts of the Borders of Snffolt, * 5 . 


3 rave 
ly any Thing elſe but common Stel "ard 
5 and, after two. Plowings, they be” it with 
Nadz the nee 3 then,” as fog: as he Oats are 
mown off and gat in, they plowthe ſameLanqtwice 
in e dende and afterwards ſow Wheat in four 
thorough Stitches; withoytany.far Manure. 'To 
account for this Piece of Husbandry,. they told me 
that it is better Dunging for. Qats. A (r: 
cauſe,. by the Dung s. Aying one Summer in 
Ground, it mixes with it in a fine Manner, roty, 
mellows, and ſo; prepares it for ſowing of Wheat, 
about Michaelmas, or in October, that the Kernel 
are not in Danger of being cankered, or ſmutted. 
Oat. Crop improved. Where Wheat has been 
1 on a Clover - lay, and Oats are to follow 
the next Crop, they generally prove to be better; 
becauſe the "od Graſs Turf will be new plowed up 
for the Oat to grow in, for which Reaſon, many ob- 
ſerve to give this Sort of Ground but one Plowing 
in all before it is ſown with Oats. f\ Sorts. 

. Frofts improve Grounds for an Oat-Crop. . T;plo We 
ed up a Bean- ſtubble into Broad-Lands, in 7 my 
ber, 1739, thinking to plow it again, and, ſay 
Wheat on it in January, or February but not hay- 
ing an D I harrowed in black Ons a- 
bout the Beginning of March, without H 
any more, and had an excellent Crop at Harveſt, 
becauſe the violent Froſts had ſo nal and hal- 
lowed the Surface, as to let in the Harrow- tines 
deep enough. to make it fine and cover the Seed. 
How ſcaliered Oats, grew into a fine 152 next 
rar. A Gentleman plowed up his Oat-ſtubble in 
January, and harrowed in Thetches for feeding his 
Plough-horſes with them the following. Summer4 
Bat the ſcattered Oats of the laſt. Crep came up ſo 
thick among hem, as Wand the Owner to let 
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bouref ankle ed his ws rider ter. in 
a cold, wettiſh; flat Land; which' was a: four Tilth. 
The Conſequtenee was," he- had nd mor than t] ]ᷓ 
Quarters off one Acre, when his next Neighbour, 
who ſowed early on the ſame Soil, had four Quars 
ters off an Acre. So early and have Corn Jo. 
late and hae Stnr: OG PIG 
To alter the Cblour of Ott Se a grey c dat, 
Jet them ſtand till they are full ripe, and they will 
become blacker. Again, if you ſow a black Oat 
and mow them before they are rĩpe, they will be-. 
come grey. If Top let Oats lie abroad, till they. 
are weeteds” ir zelßs © cum the N Oat 
blacker. : . 11 1. fu, n B43 ls 2 
+ - | Jools er Pts: vogolbey" 4 wer. Fla: ia 
in obſtinats Yeoman, whoſe Chiltars Farm was 
> mh: an Hundred a Tear, ſowed Oats in one of 
his incloſed Fields, ten Fears together, without any 
Manner of Manufe, before he gave the Ground # 
Fallow or Reſt : And, at faſt, by the Favour of a 
very kind Summer, be came by the beſt Crop of 
any. 1 IIB CY ER es 
Oaantity of Oats on hs: 3 ; Tue Gm ” 
encouraged by a ſufficient Quantity of Di 
other Manure, will return great Quantities — 
veſt. One Acre has produced ten Quarters of white 
Oats. But, of the black Sort, our uſual Quantity 
in Hertfordſhire” is about "half fo much without 
Dreſſing, for T never knew any Dung for Oats in 
our Parts; if they did, there would undoubtedl 
be ſeven of eight Quarters off an Acre of black 
Oats. An Oat is ſaid to root deeper than a Pea. 
At Bragnum, in Bedfvrdſbire, there is a ſandy Soil, 
that will not bear good Wheat nor good Barley, 
only Rye, "— and white Qa ; for the Lat- 
„ ter, 
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ewrd; the Farmer g n han nd arters.o 
them off an Acre. But black Oats; tende 
| th, and therefore. we ſow:three-Buſhels 


three Buſhels and a half, or four at moſt, on one 
Kere of Ground; eee —— Qua 
ters in Return, we call it a good. Crop. 
Aging Oats. In che Vale of — — 3 
ö ways mow them with the Scythe and Bale, whether 
they ſtand thick or thin, or ever ſo well ee 
But with us, in the C hilturn aum n if the Out 
ſtand vpright, though ever ſo big and thick, r 
mow them with the Scythe and Gracia "If the 
are ſcraled about by their Bigneſs, nds, A5 et 
Weather, then, indeed, we * 0 aig with the 
Scythe and Bale. In Kent, Her ſardlre, and ſ 7 
other Places, when; Oats grow on a. Lay, or 
we call freſh Ground, and are a very great Crhphy 
chis or any other Means, we reap them ; andy, at 
ter they have lain ſome Time 1 70 0 and; ooh 
on the Ground, we bind: them As Bu WK 

the Help-of Rakes, - like;Sheaves of M wa 
in. Kent, —— bind Oats almoſt every Year. 2 well 
as Wheat, Barley, Beans, and Peaſe, for the Cat 
fooner dries and ue e and 0 is eaſier, adele 
unloaded- MN 4" 
- A preat Crep of Oe ot, though ſows. in. Octobe 
At Barley-end Farm in Bucks, ſome ; ago, M: 
Wright,” the then Tenant, took a Fancy to ſows 
Field with black Oats in October, whoſe. Soil was 
of the chalky Sort: The Neighbours. laughed, a 
him, ſaying, they would come to nothing; but 
proved other ways, for in this Month the Oats . were 
ripe at the ſame Time Wheat, was, and the Crop 
was prodigious in Quantity z which made the Far- 
mer ſay, if a Man never tries Fancies, he will ne⸗ 

* — out the right from the Wrong Way... { 644) 
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Aker rop of Oats got on 4 Wheat ftubble; though: = 

| fre in September. In Chipperfield Pariſh, a Far- 

mer plowed up a Wheat · ubble Field, whoſe'Soil 


| was a gravelly Loam, and ſowed it in Saprember, 
for feeding his Sheep wich them as Graſs, and 


be bed it all the Winter till Brrreb then he ue 
up the Field to ſtand till Harveſt for a Crop, and? 
os thus feeding them with Sheep, the Oats branched 


and were a great Bulk at Harveſt. Another ſowed 
white Oats in a findy gravelly Soil, about the tentit 


i * pe” 
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ng. 
of Auguſt, that was well dreſſed with dung, and 
po began to cat them the firſt Time about Mbollans 
hey ide, and again in March, and chus'enjoyed a high | 


full Crop of Oats, which ke mowed 4 ear in IN 
the wet AIRY & 1738. - 
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ell another ſaved one. This I was an Eye-witneſy 


vf. The Father · in- Law ſowed his — _— 
ly, loamly Field Broad-caft with Hog 
plowed them in with the pecked Share 1 — 
Plough; which, becauſe he * —— Ground but 
once, and a baſhing wet Time fucceeding, bound 
the Earth and buried the Peaſe. But the Son- in- 
aw acted wiſer, for in the ſame Soil, in a Field 
ear his Father's, he likewiſe ſowed his Hog-peaſe 
In the ſame Manner, but plowed them in with a 
WF cot Broad-ſhared Plough, which covered them ſo 


Ri mallow, as only juſt to cover them. Both which 


ays were intended to ſhelter the Peaſe from too 
much Drought. The Reſult was, that the Father- 


in-Law loſt his Crop, but the Son-in-Law 2 . 
I =— 


| ; 
| 
4 

i 
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twelfth of April, and harrowed in on only one 

| Plowing, and, a kind feaſon following, three Acres 
of them yielded near an hundred Buſhels. Bur ſuch 
late Sowing of Maple-peaſe is too great a Hazard 


; There was a gravelly, loamy, incloſed Field, ſown 


| Caſe at Ward/comb, near Tvinghoe, where a Farmer 
ſowed ſome, grey Horſe · peaſe on the thirtieth vi 
Abril, and had only Straw in Return. Had he 
ſown blue Peaſe in their Room, or the Eſſex. R. 


very likely he might have had a good Crop. The 


at it) ſeveral Times, and yet be a good Crop at 


theſe Inſects were ſo thick in this rainy Month, 
that Pottles of them might be gathered in a little 
Space of Ground. When the Slug thus eats down 
the Pea»ſtalks, they ſometimes happen to recovet 
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Hm one ſort. of Peaſe hit, and another miſſed, 
in a random Way with the Maple-Pea, about the 


for a;prudent Farmer to run, for thaſe Torts ſhould 
de never ſown later than March, leſt they run in- 
to Straw, and not Coyn; as it happened in atiother 


deing white Pea, or Beau-dye, or ſome others, it i 


Puffin, the Kid-pea, c., are tender ones, and fo 
tender, that, if they go once away, in Clay-ground, 
by cold Weather, they never recover. But the 
Horn grey is ſo hardy as to come and go (as we 


- Peaſe hart by the Fly and Slug, 1737 beitig ai 
dry Summer, the Shrimp or green Fly took the r 
Peaſe, as the black Dotphin, or Collier-fly, did the 
Beans, and ruined 3 In April, 1735 
being a wet Seaſon, the Slug took a Field of Hog -: 

peaſe juſt as they ſhot out, and eat them up; for 


and grow the thicker for it; but then there com- 
monly s a great deal of Haulm and little Corn, be - 
cauſe they are obliged to a late Kerming. | 
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y Praſe profper better after Berg) than Whea 
robe a Barley-ſtubble is my - 


the ſureſt Crop, becauſe the Land i is well dreſſed, 
and the Barley has not ſb long' a Time to feed on 
the Ground and impoveriſh it as a Wheat: crop has. 
In Edghoroygh common Fields, in Bucks, Where my N 
Land is # whitiſh Hurlucky Earth, they. He L 
fow Hog-peaſe after Wheat; v if they do, Bl 
ſom Sen dies, and the She 4 is 7 166 iled; 
if they ſow them after Barley, they 1 | 
by Reaſon, after a | Wheat<crop, this Ground is ifs Z 
ſo hollow, that the Syn gers in ind dries them up. 
* is on this Account that fever Farmers 1 in Toing-- 
e Pariſh are weary of, ſowing Feaſe in the fume 
ort of Ground, and therefore of late have” ſo un 
Dats inſtead. — this Evil N reed I 
Lam going to ſſer. * 

Brin > Pe producer the 500 Crops, In She 4 
A perde armers for thę moſt rt ſow cheit 
Peaſe in Drills, by the Drifl. plough, or otherways ; 
vhich Mode of Swine with 12 Houghings, ſe- 
ures them, in a great Meaſure, from the Damage 
df Droughts, Inſects, and Weeds, when the ran- 
Jom ſown Peaſe are deſtroyed by ſome or all of 
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heſe Accidents; and, therefore, thoſe Farmers 
the nuſt be very much wanting to their own Intereſt, 
the hite they continue ſowing their Peaſe in ſuch ha- 
385 e dry Soils, in the old Way of plowing them 


; becauſe, after that is done, there is no more Im» 


for rovement can be added, Whereas, if they were 
th, own in Drills, at twenty Inches aſunder, and a 
tle Horſe-break drawn firſt between the Rows, and the 
un arth afterwards gathered up cloſe on the Pea- roots, 
vet y Hand- houghs, they would have a double Chance 
m · ¶ t becoming a plentiful Crop. Accordingly, this 
be · ¶ N Vay of Sowing is now got into ſuch Reputation 


or producing great Crops, - that ſeveral] Farmers 
SY fow 
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ring them ir MN. 


n 

miſſes, the other may 
: Peaſe pud i ad fron git, 4 
ligupn, aud 25 (on the ſame e 
Beans are, by ones ſhading the othe | 
come the greater and ſecurer Crop z. 9 2 it is 2 vc 

uentlx practiſed in the Weſtern Parts of Hertford 

ire, to ſow theſe together, as being eaſily, parted 
by the Sieve 3 but their Straws may be given toge 
ther in Racks or Cribs for Horſes or Co ws. 
Several Ways of Cutting and Inning Pea - Cron: 
in 1740, the Field Hog · peaſe ran ſo faſt into Pods, 
that the Bloom was hardly perceived; and, when it 
does ſo, we ſay the Pea ſteals a Bloom, and then 
we reckon it a ſure Sign of a plentiful Crop, which 
accordingly happened, for — corned extraordi 
nary well in moſt Places. In this Month we had 
the Puffin, Windſor, and Horn grey Pea, Poplar, and 
Maple Hog · peaſe ripe, which are cut ſeveral Ways 
In FHerifordſbire we do it two Ways; one is by tht 
Pearhook, which has a five Feet long wooden Han: 
dle, with a * made a _ circular at ' 
) 
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nd, about a Foot in Length, and an Inch and a 
half broad. The other is /by:the Scythe. If the 
WPcaſc are very thick and long, we hook them; if 
hin, we mow them. When they are ſown in two 
Bout-lands, we commonly hook them and not mow 
chem, becauſe it is difficult to mow'them;; white 

they are in this Poſture. In Ken? they make Use 
of two Inſtruments in this Work, called Hook and 
Hints, or Hook and Swipe, which their Men dex 
rerouſiy manage; and, when all is cut down and 
dried, they make Bands of the ſame, and bind the 
Peaſe up in Bundles for carrying Home, as in the 
next Chapter of vai Nase hate, I ſhall farther 
make Appear. "2:1 801102 139 
To prevent. the Damay ge of Rains. on Proſe afieh 
utting. In Caſe great N fall after Cuttings 
he Wads muſt be turned now and then, and there+ 


y you ill revent the Opening of the Pods and 
WShedding of the Peaſe in 2 great Meaſures and 


2.3 2:5 2E4 2 


3 


be: his is 1 — obſerved by careful Farmers, that 
re; ven in wet Time, and when the Rains continue 
r ong, they will turn them, becauſe it will * che 
ted very undermoſt Peaſe from opening. | Tm 

ge Peaſ got in wet. It is the Opinion of a certain. 


Farmer, that when Peaſe have been ſo wetted in 
he Field as to ſprout, if they be dried afterwards 
y fine Weather, they are the ſweeter, and that he 
obſerved his Hogs eat them better, and thrive. 
Faſter, than when they have eaten them very dry 
and hard, But then-ſuch Peaſe muſt not be inned 
oo damp; if they are, they will OI or 
. urn mouldy, ae. and ſtink. * | | 
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Aty, aſter the laſt 


take — becauſe the Oat- ſtraw, wr its dry hol- 
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and Oats togtiber. This Summer was so 
inter's great Froſt, from Soy; Milan 
ing- Time to the Beginning of July, that moſt oi or: 
the Horſe-bean Bloſſoms were parehed up e! 
dropped off, ſo that fe Late which _ Dolp 
every-where deprived the Land of full Crop: eme 
chis Grain, and alles the Price of Beans, the 

eer following, to above three Shillings a Bulle 
On the Contrary, the Pea- crop flourithed as wall, 
and filled the Barns in great Plenty, otherwajy Wnche 
Beans had been at a prodigious Rate. This Ter Pong 
the Drill- hu had much the Advantage of eee 
the Virgilian, becauſe the Horſe· break and But mir 


. nue fer 1740, and Fae as . 


Hough gave the Bean- roots ſuch a Covering as elf 


ſecure them in a fine Manner againſt the Drought, Meer 
Se. This Spring · ſeaſon a Farmer by me plowed Nield- 
up a Piece of old, ſward, ſtiff, wet Grownd, and on 
only one Plowing harrowed in Oats and Beans, 
which grew into a thick Crop; but the Beans wer raf 
ſo ſhort and ſmall padded, that they came to lit" rvie 
tle. In another Field he ſowed Peaſe and Beans nd. 
together; the Peaſe anſwered very well, but the Fi 
Beans as bad, through the great Dryneſs of the n 
Tear. In ſome Seaſons we have, in our Chilturn in- 
cloſed Fields, very good Crops of Oats and Beans Wn 
growing together, by firſt plowing in the Horſe- Wl” 

beans ; and, about a Week or Fortnight after, we 
harrow in the Oats upon them; and though it . 
happen that the Oats be ripe before the Beans : 
that they be greeniſh at Mowing ; yet they ſeldom nn ne! 


bow 


Nature, , abſorbs and drinks vp the bod of 
a | h Beans. 1 
} The Benefit of buing Peaſe and Beans, together: 
heſe if ſown. in a rank rich Ground, and a rainy 
Jummer follows, the Beans will be apt to out rum 
e Pea, and ſmother it; but, if the Pea and the 
. — are ſown; together. in a poorer Earth, 
han the Bean will hold the Pea up, and cauſe it to 


1 —— 
. 


of orn the better. The Pea alſo will be ſerviceable to 
ae Bean in ſhading its Roots, and keeping off te 
ot olphin or Collier-fly, which cannot make its Set- 
e ment fo eaſily when the Pea has twined up to the 
op of the Bean- ſtalk, and one Third of Peale 1 is 
enen with two Thirds of Beans. ö 


| Weeding Horſe-beans. When they are about four 
cches high in the Vales, they turn their Sheep a- 
Wong their Horſe-beans, and they will eat up the 
WV ceds, and keep the Crop clear of them till Bloſ- 
Wming-Time, without doing Harm. It was on the 
elfth of May, 1739, when they firſt turned their 
= into their Beans, that grew in the common 
jelds of Ayleſbury Vale, where they always obſerve 
do it in a fair Day, elſe the Sheep will be apt to 
Witc off the Bean-heads, and daub and dirty the 
| rak and Weeds they feed among. They do vaſt 
Wer vice in cating up the Curlocks and breaking the 
nds of the Hail-weed. | 
H 4 Field of Beans was ſpoiled by the Canker- 
orn. This Field had been a Meadow Time out 
Mind, in the Pariſh of Studbam in Hertfordſbire ;, 
Wt, the Graſs decaying on it, the Owner, to re- 
Wuic it, dunged it well all over, on which enſued 
Ich a dry Summer as burnt up the Crop. The 
rt Year he ſowed London Coal-aſhes over it, and 
Wd a tolerable Return; however, having ſeldom 
WW never had a full Crop of Graſs on this Meadow- | 
ond, he reſolved, as ſoon as a Compoſition was . 


— 
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| ade with the Tycheman of the Pariſh (which was 
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| Were hardly any Beans; for theſe Inſects, having 
2 multiplied prodigiouſly. © Aſter chis le 


ſame Grouftl one Plowing, and harrowed in Bari 


by this Time were moſt, or all, deſtroyed by thi 


_ Owner thinks to ſow it longer, before he makes 


of Damage, Farmers may learn to prevent the * | 


— to be done) to plow it for ſowing Com 
accordingly the Tythe was agreed to be paid wil 

5 and then he up with this Meado ; and 
owed it with Beans, which were ſo deſtroyet by 
the 'Grub and Canker-worm, that at Harveſt — 


Series of years to increaſe their Breed 1 


bad a long 


ing to ſow it with Wheat only e 
wg was diſſuaded from it, and bialtead = 
pep it up and harrowed -it ſeveral Times, al { 

got it fine enough to ſow it with Turneps, which 
he did; and, after they were eaten off, he gave thi 


ley, and after that Wheat, and had excellent Crops, 
free from any Damage by the Canker-worm hid 


Plough-ſhare, Hough, and the Tines of Hatrom 

Thus this Ground, that was freſh and in goon, 
Heart, held Plowing and Sowing every Year, a 
this is the eighth ſucceſſive oh 17413 and th 


Fallow of it. By this, and many other Example # 


£6 _ Shilling Book may ſave a hundred Pot dune 
_ How Bean-crops have been loft by wrong Mong = 
ment. A Gentleman, whoſe Farm conſiſted part 4 
ly of a flat, wet, clayey Loam, loſt ſeveral Co 
of Beans, by ſowing them Broad-caſt, and plow 
ing them in, on only one Plowing up a Bari 


ſtubble. This made him be at the Charge ol... 


chalking the ſame Ground near Dun/table Down 

after this he ſafely plowed in his Horſe-beans, * Tz 
cauſe the Chalk ſo ſhortened and looſened his wil 
Riff Soil, as to let out the Beans very eaſily ; 
no Grain, of the Field Sort, buries ſo ſoon as Bean, | 
whoſe broad tender Head cannot ge: above Groun'l ; 


* BEANS: 6g 
F the Earth. is not in a looſe hollow Condition, — 
Farmer, in a Chilturn incloſed Field, whoſe Soil 
as a clayey Gravel, ſowed it with Horſe-beans 
at he plowed in; but a heavy Shower of Rain 
ollowing, ſo bound the Surface, that the Beans 
Would not get out, to the Loſs of his Crop.— 
Another Gentleman muſt needs ha ve his Beans ſoaks 
td firſt in Mudgel-hole, or Dunghil Water, be- 
fore they were ſowtd ; but Rains, falling quickly 
ter, burſted them before they could take a regus 
War Root. Thus three Acres of Beans were loſt, 
ben the other half of the fame Field, which was 
Wown with dry Beans, was five or fix Feet high the 
A ineteenth Day of July, in the hot wet Summer of 
F „ „„ 3 a 
How d Farmer got 4 gbd Crop of Horſe-beans, - 
In a Chilturn, gravelly, loamy, incloſed Fielg, a 
Farmer ſowed five B ſhels of Seed on an Acre, 
Whroughout the Whole, and that by plowing the 
Jeans in as ſhallow as poſſible on a Barley-ſtubble, 
nd none had a better Crop in this Sort of Earth; 
Wor, his Ground being of a dry Nature, he was ob= 
Wiged to dreſs it very well for his Barley, which very 
uch helped his Beans; and, by ſowing them 
hick, their cloſe Standing preſerved a Shade on 
heir Roots, in the drieſt Seaſon, contrary to the 
WE ractice of Ayleſbury Vale, where their Land being 
black marly Loam, if it does not riſe heavy, when 
hey plow in their Bean-ſeed, they commonly miſs 
fa full Crop, becauſe then the Earth will lie cloſe 
„and cover the Roots well ; for a ſmall Froſt ſhat- 
ers and looſens this Land in a very little Time, ſo 
to give an eaſy free Paſſage to the Heads of 
be Beans, and cauſe it to lie light about their 
Roots. 
Dee Benefits of drilling in Horſe-beans, &c. Where 
round will admit of the Drill-huſbandry, it is 
voch the veſt Way to _ Cora in this Poſture, 
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by the three Wheel or Pulley-ploughs, or by'1 
Hand-box, or by Hand-houghs making a Drill, & 
ſome other Way; becauſe nothing can carry 16 thi 

a Depth and Breadth of Earth, as the two ff 
Mathematical Inſtruments: I fay, in this Caſe, | 
is better than 8 Beans by a Dibber, becaliſe 
Both the Plough and the Hough make the Eatth 
Iighter and looſer, than when they are plowed of 
dibbed. in. And, if it ſhould be abjected, that 
the Sun is better kept from drying the Roots by 
ſetting them, I anſwer, that this is ſupplied by 
the Horſe- break, or {Aland-hough, or both, one'ah 
ter the other, Which lays Mould enough on thel 
Roots to anſwer this Purpoſe; and thus the Wok 
is done with lefs Expence and Labour, and i 
tefs Time, than when Beans are ſet by the Hahd, 
with» this Exceptioh, that where the Nature of 
the Ground is ſo wet, that a Drill cannot cn. 
veniently be made, 'long-ways nor broad- ways, bit 
the Owner is obliged to ſer Beans by the Dibþe 
croſs. a Ridge-land, then Setting is to be preferred, 
as it is done by Pinnar, Rouſeflip, and other Plactsi 
in this Part of Middleſex. Abbot Brackley, i 
Northamptonſhire, a Man runs a Thorough or Fit- 
row, with the Foot-plough, and another follows 
with an Inftrument ſomewhat like a Wheel-barroy, 
which drops out the Beans at certain Diſtances, 
that are covered by flinging the next Thorough 00 
them with the Foot-plough ; and thus they Joy 
one Thorough and miſs another. When they aft 
four Inches high, they hough them for the tiff 
: Time, and, when a Foot high, a ſecond Time; 
and thus get large Crops, where they could nd 
before. Aboat-Pri!tlewell, in Efſex, ſome ſow thelt 
Horſe-beans Broad-caſt, and harrow or plow ther 
in, and afterwards hough them as we do Turnepy 
becauſe here they fold no Sheep to eat vp. tht 
Weeds, whick are apt to grow very W 
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eheir low Grounds near the Marſhes: Some word 


in theſe Parts ſow Beans in Drills and hand-hayg 
BROM. lt ot ß ĩè ß 
' Rolling Bean- ground. In the Chillurn Country 
we commonly roll thoſe Beans that are to be mow- 
ed; ſome as ſoon as they are plowed in, others as 
ſoon as their Heads are all out of the Earth, to 
loſe the ground about them, and better ſecure 
them from the Damage of Droughts, and make it 
lie even, that the Scythe may work the better. 
Some harrow them preſently after their Appear- 
ance, ſaying it looſens the Earth, lets in Rains, 
prevents the Growth of Weeds, and, if the Tines 
[plit any of their Heads, they will ſpread and grow 
Waco. the. mare Stalls... 7 or: ot 
The Damage of the black Dolphin-fly: In the 
oummer, 1737, this Fly remained on the Horſe»: 
+ cans to the laſt, which made the Farmers mow 
hem down, while they were greeniſn; for the lon- 
er they ſtood, the worſe they would be, becauſe 
Wheſe Inſects had done fo much Miſchief by the 
Wwcnty-ſecond of July, when they were mown in 
he Vale of Hhlesbury, that they were a very poor 
rop indeed, for theſe Inſects ſuck out the Virtue 
df the Beans at the End of their Pods. A Farmer 
by Feverſbam, in Kent, perceiving the Polphin-fly 
ad took the Tops of his Bean- ſtalks, juſt as the 
eans were podding, ſet his Men to mow them off, 
nd, as the Beans were drilled out of the Hopper 
df a Plough at twenty Inches aſunder, each Man 
oF ould mow four Rows at once; which early Ma- 
gagement helped him to a prodigious Crop, when 
ais Neighbours had hardly any, who did not the 
me, for theſe Creatures, after they once fall to 
he Ground, can never riſe again. In Hertfordſhire, 
he ſame Summer, a great many Crops of Beans 
were ſeized by this Fly; but, as they came on late, 
ney did not do ſo much Harm as if they had 
r come 
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66 a 
come ſooner, © But, if they had, they Westen 
tion of this cheap effectual Remedy in this nor no 
other County (as I could hear of) beſides Nent. Bout, 
of the poiſonous Nature of this Inſect, I thall tar, 
ther write in this Chapter. 

Several Ways of cutting down Beans.” Fe n Tra q 
Man cuts them down with 'two ſhort Inſtruments 
called there Hook and Hinks, or Hook -and wide, 
with which he pulls a Parcel towards him with the 
left Hand, and cuts or chops them down with the 
Right, and ſo quick, that ſome will cut an Acre 
and a half of drilled Beans in a Day. In another 
Country, if they are ſown Broad-caſt, and ſtand 
thick and high, they reap them as they do Wheat; 
but, when the Beans are thin and ſhort, we mow 
them in Hertfordſhire, and ſometimes reap them; 
and, when very thin indeed, we are forced to pull 

them up by the Hands. In the Vale of Aylesbury, 
where the beſt of Bean-ground is, they mow al 
their Beans with the bare Scythe, in Swarth, u 
they call it; that is, they mow their Beans towards 
the Beans, and each Mower has a Boy to follow 
him with a Fork to lay them in Wads, in which 
Poſture they let them lie to wilk and wither. 
Next, they lay two of theſe Wads in one along 
the Ridges of their Land, and directly draft, rake, 
and leaſe all with their own Folks, I mean thoſe 
of their own Family. When dried, they carry, 
draft, rake, and leaſe all their Bean Land over 
again, Bur, in the dry Summer 1740, they mow- 
ed their Beans out in Swarth, becauſe they were ſo 
ſhort and thin, that they might eaſily do it, this 
Way; for, when they mow Beans in Swarth, it ;, 
becauſe they are a large Crop, and ſtand 0 
inwards, which they are obliged to obſerve 
when they mow Beans againſt their Bending, they 
call it Throating, that is, Moving them againſt their 


Bending, and then it is enough to break the RE 
9 
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Pains, In our Cbilturn Country, when Beans are 


ribbed ſtrong Cradle, which ſaves the Charge of a 
Wadder „Cuts a great deal in a Day, and lays th em 


them in regular Swarths, like Wheat, which dr 


and Bundles, and ſet three or four up againſt one 


which by Mowing they cannot avoid. In mowing 
Vale Ridge - Lands, I ſhould have ſaid, if the Mower 


he will ſtrip off great Quantities of Beans. 
Duantities of Beans on one Acre. In a gravelly 
Loam in the Chilturn, a wet Summer has produced 
260 Pods on ſix Stalks, that grew from one Root 
and upon one ſingle Stalk ninety Pods have been 
found: And from one Acre forty Buſhels of Horſe- 
beans have been got, which makes ſome of Opinj- 


well as a Crop of Wheat, eſpecially whete they 
dung for Beans, and immediately after ſow Wheat 
on the ſame without Dreſſing, as many do in ſome 
Chilturn Countries, to their great Improvement. 
My Neighbour having a Field of three Acres. to 


five Buſhels of Beans amongſt Peaſe and Thetches 
In a very dry Seaſon. The Peaſe and the Thetches 
miſſed, but the Beans that grew very thin ſtood it, 
and became fo well corned, that he had an hun- 


three Acres. Another Chilturn Farmer had five 
Quarterns of Beans and Peaſe that grew together 
off one Acre, which is a good Vale-crop. 

Of the poijonous Nature of the Dolphin or Collier- 


is 


DDD anno — » 


ſhorr, ſeveral mow them with a Scythe and three- 


another; and thus the Beans are freed from Weeds, 


does not carry the Point of his Scythe downwards, 


on, that a full Crop of theſe will pay a Farmer as 


fow, whoſe Soil was a flat loamy Earth, he ſowed 
dred Buſhels of thraſhed Horſe-beans off theſe 


Fiy, or black Bug. This Inſect, by ſome Farmers, 


of the Mower, for in this Manner he takes double 


in Rows. Alſo, when they reap Beans, they f lay | 


them ſooner, than when mowed confuſedly, and - 
better ſtill, when they are bound up in Sheaves 


a pace. 
ling Pigs out of Baſkets, as they are ſent in them 


\ 
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ig called the Dol hin 1 that cats and de 7075 an 
in their green Pods; by others the Mack Aug; and 
by the Hop-plancers, in Kent, the Cheng „ 
ſome dry Summers, it is bred in infinite Namben, 
And fo. infelt s the Bean · crops, that, in ſome Yea 
they wall ruin Thouſands of Acres, if not prevent. 
ga n Time by the Remedy I have publiſhed in thi 
© pter, and another that has been likewiſe tried, 
and anſwered, beyond the Farmer's. Expectation, 
- Shich I intend to make known in a proper Month, 
In the mean Time I ſhall here — — that the 
Breed of this Fly or Buꝑ is occaſioned by the Lady: 
bird, or what we in Ter tfordſbire call the golden 
Bee, which is bred and brought over by Eaſterly 
Winds; and, if ſqueeſed between the Fingers, it 
will blacken them, and is thought to be of a very 
poiſonous Nature. If a Piece of Bread is rubbed 
with them, and offered to a Dog, though ever { 
hungry, he will refuſe it. 
common Notion, that the Lady-bird Fly is of the 
ſame-cordial Nature of thoſe 14 8 from the I. 
dies, that, when here, are called ochineal.. | 
«of weaying Pigs. By the Beginning of thi 
Month, at fartheſt, Pigs ſhould be weaned from 
the Sow, that they may be ready to go with: her in- 
to the Stubbles. To do this, at ſix Weeks old, 
they may be weaned well; firſt ſhut up the Soy 
for.two or three Days, and tar her Dugs, for this 
will dry away her Milk on a ſudden ; then let her 
out and put up the Pigs as long, then the Sow, and 
ſo for a Week or ten Days. As this is done in Sum- 
mer Time, give the Pigs ſome Pollard in Skim- 
milk, or Whey, or Waſh, and Barley for the firlh 
Corn, next Peaſe, for Kernel will make them thrive 
It is common for People to buy fat ſuck- 


to Market for ſelling them to Higlers at three 
Weeks old; and, with careful Manager 
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| ay make od Hogs, wing them ſoe Milk- 
and Pose ny a Tine, Ga and Wah, and i 
4n garley, or Peaſe. Some let Pigs run chree Months | 
en, W-o7<ther. with the Sow” before they wean them. 
as WO chers, more prudent, will wean them as ſoon As 
nt cy conveniently can, that the Sow may the ſooner 
ns ik Boar on the Turh of her Milk, and 8⁰ on fok 
ed, other Litter of 5 2 e 


on, 5 
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p cating down and i inning b ce 1 E 
7 Seed, or Grain, growing both in light and 
if Lands, is generally ripe in \ Auguſt, and in Kent 
cut down three RAG Ways; one is by the * 
ook and Hinks, a ſecond by the Sickk or 1 8 5 . 
e-book, and a third by the Scythe as it ſtan | 
hen it is dry enough, they take 220 bind it up in | 
dheaves, or Audies and, After it has had its due ES 
Sweating in the Mow, a Man, if it yields well, | 
vill thraſh out three Buſhels in a By. Tf the 
round is in good Heart, and a kind Summer 
ollows, one Acre has produced three Seam and a 
alf, or what we call three Quarters and a half. 
Wu on a particular Acre there have grown four | 
Wi varters, that have been fold for ten Pounds a | 
Wl uarter : But ſince it has got cheaper, and now | 
W-ocrally ſells for thirty or forty Shillings a Quarter. | 
ts Seed is an excellent Sort for feeding Cage-birds, | 


ck- nd making one of the whiteſt and beſt of Oils for 
en he Limner's Uſe. Its Straw is good for Cows, 
ne ot Sheep will not eat it; for Horſes it is indif⸗ 
hey. erent, and therefore cut it i into Chaff. Its Culture 
af and 


WES ©. 
br . 
NB 


= Aſter- management, between Sowing-time and 
Harveſt, expect in March. 


: one Piece of Ground, they are generally ripe. n 
this Month, Reap the Carraway- ſeed and the Co. 
riander, but the Teaſel's e Heads ſhould be 


— their Heads muſt be cut quite off, and 
Teaſel- Heads, as they grow at nine or tweln 


their Heads are ſent beyond Sea, as well as to Londs 


| ſel-ſeed, becauſe in ſeveral Parts of this Countr 
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Of Crops produced by ſowing 


O, cutting dow and inning Corrawey, ch 
and T 5 Ao As theſe ſometimes grow together in 


beforchand made to hang down, by cutting thei 
Stalks at the upper End, with a Knife almoſt hal 
„ that they may ripen and die the ſooner; 


their Stalks ove vere up by the Hands; one of theſe 
Stalks' has produced twenty, fifty, or an hundrel 


Feet aſunder. This Vegetable is extraordinary uſe 
ful to the Wool-comber, and great Quantities df 


and other Parts. The Carraway is reaped and 
laid in Handfuls to dry in the Field, a 5 with | 

very prone to ſhed its Seed, they commonly ſprelf 
it on Sail of Barn-cloths, and thraſh it in 0 2 
as they do Cole-ſeed. The Straw of all theſe if 
only fit to burn. In 1736, Carraway-ſeed fold fl 
fourteen Shillings and fix Pence a hundred Weight 
Some Fields, in Eſſex, are wholly ſown with Ter 


they are much uſed. In February, or March, ex 
pect an Account of their Culture and other Mang 
ment. 

The C utting any Inning of Flax, with {er 
uſeful Obſervations on both the Foreign and Home Sori 
Some of the knowing ones have ſo well conſideredtt 


Value of this Commodity, as to ſow it to their grell 1 
Benefit. Moſt of this Sort of F armers and Gente 


men live about Taunton and Exeter, in Cambridy, 
Worceſter, and Warwickſhire, and about Maidfat 
in Kent. Yet there are vaſt Quantities of this Com. 
modity imported every Year, both in Seed, Flax, 
Linnen, Sc. The Dutch is the beſt Sort of F lax, an 0 


is. ſometimes ſold. at — — Hundiel 
rough; dreſſed one Shilling per Pound. Four- 
teen Pound of this is a Stone Weight; which, when 
paſſed the Hands of a Workman, will ;prodyge 
eight Pound of long Flax for mak ing a Thręad 
for fine Shirts called Bag- Holland; and four Pounds 
of ſhort, that makes, what is called Garlick, Hal- 
land. Dantzick Flax is ſometimes ſold for thirty 
five Shillings ger. hundred Weight rough; when 
nely dreſſed. for nine or ten Pence per Found. La- 
Cording to its Colour. Its firſt Drawing makes g 
Shirts and Sheets; its ſecond or ſhort, when dreſs 
W cd is fold. at ſix Pence per Pound, for ordinary 
Shirts or Sheets. Holliday. Flax ſold for thirty 
Shillings per Hundred rough; fine eight Pence per 
Pound; firſt Drawing for fine, the ſecond for coarſe 
WShirts or Sheets. — Ruſſia! Flax twenty-five, Shil- 
lings per Hundred rough, ſeven, Pence per Pound, 
long and ſhort together, for coarſe Shirts and 
| Sheets. It yields much, one Stone will produce 
| ten Pounds of clean dreſſed Flax that makes a very 
ſe i atrong durable Wear.— Bundle Flax, rough, £jgh= 
een Shillings a Hundred, ſix Pence a Pound lo 
Wand ſhort together. This makes coarſe Sheets a 
dbirts.— Engliſß Flax is next to the Dutch in Good- 
— 3 that which grows by Maidſtone, in Kent, is 
very like the blue ſilver- coloured Dutch, that is 
3 Cd the fineſt of all others whatſoever, and 
makes a Linnen for Shirts and Sheets as fine as 
Holland. The longeſt beſt Engliſh is worth one 
1 Shilling per Pound clean dreſfed, the Short ſeven 
ence.— Fenn Flax, growing in the Ile of Ely, 
Win Cambridgeſhire, ' is next to the Kentiſh. The 
Warwickſhire Sort next to that is worth ſometimes. 
Wforty-cight Shillings a Hundred rough, one Shil- 
ling a Pound dreſſed, and ſome coarſer for nine 
ind ten Pence, accordin to its Colour and F. Ei 
: | NEtSe 


\ 


neſs.” Right 7 Dutch Flax-ſeed is ometimes wort 
twenty -Shillings' a \Buſhel, and is [beſt Di 
— and ' Engliſh Flax. ſeed in Holland," by WM 
— 1 of Change; as Fen- ſeed is in Warwick in Ty 
Worceſter ſhire, „ in the Fens. The Seel ou 

is naturally of a reddiſh - Colour. The Dutch fa 
Flax-feed is known by a round yellow Seed that | 
comes over among it, and then it is called Dutch 
Yellow. One Nat. "Nicholls, of Warwick, 
after he had fold Euglißb for Dutch Flax ſeed, that 
he did it by Gifting out the yellow and mixing i 
with Engliſh Seed. his yellow Seed grows from f 
Weed, 8 ſerves only to know the true Dutch, 
when ſold by an honeſter Man than at. Nieboll, 
In laſt Month or this, when a Crop of Flax is rips 
it will appear of a Straw- yellow Colour; but, 0 
2 ſurer Knowledge of this, try the Sced- pods, and 
= they feel hardiſh, crackle on Squeeſing, \add'the 
Seed almoſt ready to ſhed, it is then Time tobe Wu: 
gin pulling it; but never do this in an unripe Con- Po. 
dition, for, by ſo doing, ſome have Joſt above thei 
Value of half their Crop of Flax, beſides | thei iet. 
Seed, for greeniſh or unripe Flax will prove fone: 
weak as to break in Working, and become Toy 
Inſtead of Flax, Take a Pafeel of its Stalks in 
both Hands, and pull them very gently up; we 
this is done, ſome lay them in ſmall Heaps on tem 
Ground, with their Heads to the South. Orher V 
only in Handfuls, and turn often, for ten Days, - 
Fortnight, or more, that the Sun and Air may 
thoroughly dry and wither them. Others tie the Mert 
Handfuls near their Tops, and ſet up three or four 
againſt one another, with their Bottoms ſpread ou 
as we do our reaped Horſe-beans, as the beſt Way av. 
of all others; becauſe, by this Poſture, the Rain ed 
eannot make any great Lodgment, and that little, 

which may ng on them, will be foon dried av. 
_ away 


- 


= ſpinning into Thread, it requires a large Ac- 
abliſhed by the Dublin Society, 


ne following Method an aſtoniſhing Improve- 
nent, both in Fineneſs and Colour. The Work- 
nan is not confined to any particular Sort or Kind 
f Lees. Aſhes of any 1 anſwer by en- 
arging the 4 Society have tried 
ole of Aſh, Thorn, and Furz, with equal Suc= 
:ſs, Caſſop makes the ſtrongeſt Lee or Ley z 
alf a Pound is the proper Quantity of it to fix 
WDuarts of Water, and of the weakeſt Aſhes one 
Wound. The Time of boiling the Flax, or Hemp, 
; h this Lee, cannot be properly limited. The So- 
iety boiled ſome two Hours, and it proved fofjers 
ner, and brighter, without loſing its Strength. 
How to increaſe a Crop of Clover-Seed after a new 
ethod, without Coſt, to a double Advantage, and Cut- 
ng and Inning it. In the laſt Month Clover-ſeed is 
Wometimes ripe for Cutting, and ſometimes in this, 
here the firſt Crop has been mowed off} the Seed 
ll be the later ripe; but, where it has been fed 
ff, it will be the ſooner ripe 5 which latter Way is 
ertainly much the beſt, becauſe there have many 
rave Crops been greatly damaged and ſpoiled by 
eing expoſed to a late Ripeneſs, when the Nights 
Wave got long, the Days ſhort, and Rains have 
Wr <quently fell; and, of what ill Conſequence wet 
WV cather is to this Seed, the Farmers in general 
are wotully experienced for theſe two or three 
L 2 Years 


way * N + phony the Air has 10 l r 
parts. When they are thorough dry, carry all in- 
the Barn. For curing and making Flax — 4 


ount, at preſent: obſerve the. following een as 


How to improve Flax and Hemp, after it is put. > 
d, to the. greateſt Advantage by a moſt cheap Li- 
or. The moſt coarſe Riga brown Flax, coarſe. 
tubborn 1riſþ Flax, and Hemp itſelf receive by 
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When Clover-Seed had the drieſt fineſt Time that 


Pence a Pound, inſtead of ſix Pence, that was the 


ver-Seed, left their Hunger provoke them to fe 
on the ſeedy Heads, and then they will only bit 


N nothing elſe, except Weeds. Thus by putting i 


for ſuch feedy Clover-heads, when they are 
Man has thraſhed out a Buſhel in one Day; whey 
without feeding the Crop firſt with Sheep' 


another Miſtake in cutting. Clover-ſeed Head 


Cradle; becauſe the firſt cuts many of their Head 


: 07 dee roduced by ſou .. #8 
Years paſt; when there has been u Merch any r | 
Seed to be bought for Money, till 1941, 


could be wiſhed: for, and then it ſold for thre 


Price of it a Year or two before. Now to haet 
Crop of Clover- Seed the ſooner ripe, whether the 
firſt Crop be eaten or mown off, and to bring t 
under ſeveral other Advantages ; when the Head 
of Clover are all got red, fill the Bellies of ſome 
Sheep, or Lambs very well the ſame Day, befor 
they are to be turned into a Field ſowed for Cl 


off the ſpreading Side-leaves of the Stalks, ani 


Sheep or Lambs, now and then, into ſuch a Field 
and by their eating up the Leaves off. the Clove 
and Weeds, the ſeedling Heads and their Seed 
will grow the larger, be more in Number, ff 
fooner, and dry faſter afterwards, both in the Fiel 
and in the Barn: And yet, theſe are not all' 
Benefits arifing by this Piece of new Huſbandrji 


Means 


got in, will thraſh eaſier, and by this 
as, in the common Management of Clover-$e 


Lambs, a Peck or leſs. a Day has been accounted! 
good Day's Work for one Man. There is all 


which moſt do in any Condition with the b 
Scythe; but this is wrong, when the Clover:Se_ 
ſtands high enough to imploy the Scythe agg 


in two, and leaves them in a confufed Mann 
vn the Ground, by which a _—_ Waſte com 1 
| enſus 


n ä * SPE Fenn 
b N * 
1 f - 1 


Wn facs ; but, when the Scythe and Cradle are uſed 
5 mowing 5 them, then the Heads are all cut and 
tha aid in a regular even Form, for their more expe 
three icious Turning and Drying, free of that Waſte 
$ fle hat accompanies the bare Scythe. But as I have 
ei rote more of this Matter in the Months of April, 
r the ay, and June, for making Clover-hay, and cur- 
ing its ſeedy Heads in the Field, and afterwards 
leak bow to improve them in the Barn to the higheſt 
ſe and beſt Degree, according to the Practice of my- 
efor elf and the moſt acute Farmers, I refer my Rea- 
N er to a Peruſal of them, for his farther Informa- 
bi Of Turueps and the excellent Uſe of the. Sheim or 
an 1714p Hough-plough. In this Month ſow Turnep- 
ng Weed for the laſt Attempt in Tilth Grounds, and 
el, this, becauſe, if they miſs taking this Time, the 


owe ame Ground ſhould be ſown with Rape, or Cole, 


Seed or with Rye, or with Wheat; for, if Tilth-grounds 
«mi were to be ſown in next Month with Turnepsſeed, 
hey would hardly anſwer, on Account of the ſmall 

ü Roots that ſuch late Sowing commonly is the 
Means of producing; but ſowing Tilths in this 
wel Month is often done, after their miſſing once or 
m twice before; for Turneps have ſeveral Enemies, 
as Flies, Slugs, Caterpillars, Anbury, Droughts, 
and Froſts, and though Turneps have failed before, 
p os yet they frequently take in this Month, and be- 
ted i come a good Crop, becauſe their Arch. enemy, the 
a Ely, is ſaid to grow blind in Auguſt, and uncap- 
fend able of doing that Miſchief they uſually do; and 
bu the more, becauſe the froſty Nights that generally 
So begin in this Month, kill or diſable them and the 
e Caterpillars. But, if they ſtand, as I ſaid, they 
Je muſt not be expected to root ſo large as the more 
annd forward ones, becauſe cold Weather ſtunts them, 
no eſpecially when they grow on a poor Soil, that 
3 ͤ% V . AA 
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dre great Deſtroyers of the Fly, inſomuch that the 
Butcher is generally glad — Waſps come, that 


hough, and if they grow thick and are not hough« 
| erally happens, Men in this buſy Harveſt 

A Month have not Time to do any Thing elſe. but 
and Expedition, in the ſaving of many Crops e 


fifteen little Houghs muſt be taken off, and eight in 
a little Wheel of about a Foot Diameter ſhod ropnd: 


the Turneps that ſtand too thick as to prevent thei 
Stunting and Burning, till Hands be more at Lai. 


18 It is Pity this Machine is not more uſed;.; 


hardy fort of Turnep has ä and 
——— Roots. 1 gf 


they chay Ki their more Arch-Enemy, the Bloy. 
Ry, as well as others of their Tribe. 1 the du 
Summer, 1741, gave a Sight of the fleweſt Waſpy 

I ever knew, becauſe the preceeding Winter | and 
Spring were fo ſeverely long cold, as to freeze mol} 
of them to death z and even Adders, as well as ma 
ny other Inſects, ſhared the ſame Fate. Thok 
Turteps, fown in laſt Month, flow may be fit to 


ed, they will burn, ſhunt, and ſpoil. - But, a8 f 


get in Corn, the excellent Seien or triangular 
Hough-plough may be employed, with great Eaſe 


young Turneps from Ruin. Its Make I have a 
ready particularly deſcribed, in my former Works 
and therefore ſhall but ſay here, that feven of the 


the Row behind only left on, which, by the Help 
with Iron, and fixed in the Forepart of this Inftru i 


ment inſtead of a Foot, may be drawn by Horſesin 
Length, and, in a regular Manner, made fo to hit 


ſure to hough them; or, indeed, if they are nt 
houghed any more, they may chance, in; 
Ground, to become a good Crop. But, Ha 
houghing afterwards muſt certainly be the ſurck 


nd: 


Na Ou E 
eing luke: — of 'ſeve- 
Turneps prod wn. og ſearched about their 
Roots, to lang out the Cauſe, and, to his mu 
— diſeovered, they had been eaten by the 
rub or Canker-worm in the Month of Anpuſt,, 
741, in an incloſed Field, whoſe Soil was à gra- 
elly Loam, after the Turneps had been houghed 
conſiderable Time.—The Caterpillar alſo is no 
ſs dangerous in doing Miſchief to young Tuer 
bove, as the Grub is under Ground; and there- 
dre, in my former Works, I have diſcovered ſe- 
eral ſure Ways of preventing their Rapine. But 
he froſty Nights, that commonly happen about 
thollantide, make ſure Work; and generally put a 
top to their devouring Progreſs, by killing chem. 
have ſuffered much by theſe Inſects, before F 
new how to manage them. Next is the . 
phich overtakes Turneps ſometimes, - after the 
ave got large Roots, dut moſt of all in ſap 
oils. In Suffolk and Norfolt, the Turnep Di 
very common, in dry Summers eſpecially, and 
eſtroys great Numbers ef Acres of them in a 
ear, by Worms growing in little Bulbs or Knobs 
the Turneps, and eating into their Hearts: 
ut, as I have in other Months enlarged on this 
Walady, I forbear writing more of it here. Now 
ou that have Leiſure, plow up your Wheat, Bar- 
y, Bean, or Pea-ſtubbles (for Oat-ſtubbles are 
pmmonly too poor for this Bufineſs) and, on one 
loving, harrow in three Pounds of T urnep-ſeed 
one Acre. By doing ſo in this Month, you 
ay chance to have a noble Crop, that will come 
 latterly for ſucceeding the forward fown Crops, 
Fhich may be full or more ſerviceable than them, 
dr ruppig _ fatting * or ſuckling E * | 
f an 
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Fatting of Oxen, or. Welch, or Scarob Runts, 
they do in the Eaſtern Counties before · mentioned 
and ſerve them as an excellent Food in the Month 
of January, February, March, and April, when ng 
other of the green Sort can be got: And, to keey 
fuch Crops of young Turneps from their; pernic 
ous Enemy, the Slug, which in this and next 
Month are commonly very numerous and power 
ful, I intend to make known my great and ima, 
luable Secret, how to Pre their Miſchief, eri 
in all rainy Seaſons for a little Charge, and, by th 
Means, ſave Thouſands: of aue Hater -otherwik 
wapld be gefiro pals x; 1 nv 9 1 22 


dwn in _ — the nc: A era be 
eather, though very dry, was ſo long cold, tha 

it prevented their Breed. But thoſe Turneps, ſom 
in June, were moſt of them devoured by this In 
fect, becauſe. the Seaſon proved dry and hot; but 
thoſe ſown in July and the Beginning of Augul, 
grew, flouriſhed well, and remained in a ſafe Con 
dition from the Fly, by Reaſon of the frequen 
| Rains that fell from about the Thirteenth ef tha 
Month to the Middle of Auguſt; nor did the dg 
do hardly any Damage throughout the whole Sum 
mer, as being, in the Opinion of many, moſt ol 
them deſtroyed by the late long hard Froſts, which 
continued moſt Part of the Winter and Spring 
and alſo by the ſucceeding dry Weather, which 
likewiſe was ſo long dry, that many Farmen 
plowed up their Ground fown with Turnep: ſecc 
in Deſpair of a Crop, as thinking they would ne: 


ver come. For my own Fart, I can ſay, I had 
| : a Field 


deen Of _- 
Field ſowed with them, that lay near ſix Weeks 
before I perceived any appear, though I prepared 
Wc for their Reception by good Plowings and Dreſ- 
ng it firſt all over with the Fold. Indeed, I have 
heard of a Farmer, who formerly ſowed a Field 
Nich Turnep-ſeed, which not coming up to his Ex- 
eectation, he plowed it again, and tlien ſowed it 
rich Wheat, and the following Year with Oats, 
and in the third; or Fallow Year, the ſame Tur- 
Wicp-ſced grew to his great Surprize. However, it 
generally allowed, that Turnep- ſeed was never 
W:nown, in the Memory of Man, to lie ſo long in 
ryit he Ground all the Country over, before they came 
ep, as they did this Tear. ge 
| | To ſow Turneps on French Buck or Branth-wheat: 
ett is, I muſt confeſs, what I never practiſed, nor ever 
EH done, but my Reaſon tells me it may be done 
With Succeſs ; for, as this is the uſual Time for the 
Wlooming of Frenth Wheat, on one Plowing up and 
arrowing of the Ground, three Pounds of Turnep- 
Need may be ſown on an Acre of it, and harrowed 
Wn ; for here, if the Crop was thiek and long enough, 
e Ground will have its full Dreſſing; lie very hol- 
Wow, and be in a fine Condition, which are all Re- 
uiſites for obtaining a good Crop of Tutneps. - 
Of Rape and Cole-ſeed, and ſowing it on French 
eat. As I have already obſerved, on Account 
f Turnep-ſeed, that thete may be a confiderable 
mprovement made by ſowing it on French Wheat, 
lowed firſt in; I ſay the ſame in Reſpect to Rape 
Cole-ſeed, which, in like Manner, may be har- 
dwed in to anſwer the like profitable Purpoſe ; for 
Were are both Dreſſing and a deep Earth, made fo 
the hollow Lying of the French Wheat, which 
apes or Coleworts in particular require beyond 
olt other feeding Vegetables, becauſe of the great 
ction of their large Roots and Heads. 


* * k 
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7% ſow. Rage gr : Cole-ſeed on Stubbles, 1. th 
peſt is + got in forward, it will be-extzagrd 
ori Huſbandry. to plow up your Wheat-ftitchs, | 
and | immediately / harrow them, down plain; and 
qven, for ſowing and harrowing in half a Peck a 
Rape. ſeed, and hatrowing it in once or twice i 
4 Place. The like off Barley y, Bean, or Pes. 
lubble, where the —.— is in good Heart, Ang 
_ of the. Riff Sort; for here the Rapes, in à kind 
Seaſon, may grow near two Feet high in lam 
Stalks, and many broad Leaves, ſomewhat like 
Savoy, and become the beſt of Food for ſyckling 
Ewes and milch Cows, or for fatting Weather, 
or Lambs, and Oxen, who with all, by their Du 
and Urine, greatly enrich the 8 and pte. 
pare it for ſowing it with Turneps, Barley, When 
or other Seeds hereafter. Thus, if a, Crop. 
Rapes or Tumeps take after one another, 4 
Lenant may enjoy. the Profit of two corona | 
Crops, in one Year, and this in the Fallow-ſe 
ſpn, without breaking through the Covenants of 
1. s Leaſe, which commonly oblige him to let th 
Land lie fallow every third Lear; for theſe. Cropy 
if they are not drawn, are reckoned Improves 
and not Peelers of the Ground, And though 
many Vale-grounds have richer Earth than Chi. 
turn commonly have, yet few of the former cj 
have this Plant growing in them, becauſe of the 
marly clayey Nature, and low wet Su Which 
bo wage Beaſts from feeding on them ; and Draw 
ing them to be fed, in another Place, would 
worſe ſtill, for Reaſons I have formerly advanced 
as to Turneps; but, in an incloſed Chiltury Field 
this. is of late much put in Practice, even the 80 
ing of this Seed in gravelly Loams with great Su6 
ceſs, if they are well dunged, and ſo in our cot 


mon Fields where all Parties agree and 4 h | 
mn 
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ee; and, if they are houghed, they will be bet- 
ter, but many Farmers let them grow as they are | 
own, and never 'hough, And indeed, I cannot 
but lament the Neglect of Propagating this Field 
s well as Garden-herb, becauſe of its great 'Uſe 
a Froſts and Snows, which hart nat thefe like 
ther Vegetables, - but rather better them, by 
reetening | their Leaves and Stalks, which again 
nrich the Ground to a very great Degree for After- 
E e ne WOE N 


o ſow Rape or Cole-ſeed on three and four Bout 
Wd Vale Ridge-Jands, and on the Mud of Rivers 
Wd Ponds. On the ſecond Day of Auguſt, 1740, 
Gentleman had a large Pond emptied, and the 
| ud or Sullidge thereof fpread round about it; 
or I believe a Pole wide. When it got dry 
gnougb, a Man with a Garden-rake raked in Cole» 
ted all over it, and in a Month's Time, by the 
equent Showers that fell in that Time, the young 
oleworts covered all the Ground with their Heads, 
nd by Mithazlmas following they were Kneerhigh, 
nd ſerved as. an excellent alternate Food for his 
urkies, Geeſe, Muſe and other Ducks, tha 
rere kept about the Place. Cole-ſced likewiſe 
hay be very well ſown in this Month on all Tilth- 
grounds, before prepared for it by ſeveral Pl&w- 
gs; and this either in Broad, or in two, three, 
dur, or more Bout-lands, which in many Places, 
the latter Way, muſt be done, elfe the Situa- 
on may lie too flat and watery. Alſo in Ridge- 
ale half and whole Acre Lands, that are not too 
uch of a clayey or marly Nature, this Seed 
ay be ſown to anſwer with great Succeſs, as 
ell as in Fenny and Marſh. Lands. But, of Rape 
c 00d 9 T have wrote more largely in laft 
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2 "To ſow. French'-Wheat for a Winter- rrap. In 
andy, chalky, gravelly, dry Loam, or in any othe 
light dry I be e e, 
it Fi a Tut or Stubble, you may, in this Month 
harrow in one or two Buſhels of French Wheat: 
ſeed on one Acre; and, if the Weather prove kind, 
it may get a good Head by Allballows-tide, and 
ſerve to feed your Horſes, Cows, Sheep, or Or 
with; or, you may plow it then in to rot and dre 
the Ground, for ſowing Barley, Beans, Peaſe, Oats 
or Turneps, the following Ipring-ſcaſon to a E 
Advantage. 
How to get a Ke of Clover, 5 ſowing the Sed 
in this Month among Peaſe. A Farmer having 
large Crop of Peaſe ready to cut with the low 
Hertfordſhire Hook, as they grew promiſcuouſly; 
he went over the. whole Field, and ſowed about 
twelve Pounds of Clover-ſeed in this Month on each 
Acre, and, by the Hookers treading it in with ther 
Feet as they worked along, the Ground, which be: 
came very hollow by the great Cover of the 'Crop 
of Peaſe, received the Seed ſo well, that, next Sum 
mer, there appeared a famous Crop of Clover; 
for here the Seed is pretty ſafe fom both Sly 
and Fly at this Time of the Year, in ſuch a trol. 
den Picce of Corn-land. - 
How a Crop of Turneps has been got 3 * N 
ing Seed among Peaſe. A Farmer having a lag 
Crop of Hog-peaſe growing in the random Way, 
and ready to cut by the Pea-hook, went ove 
all the Peaſe, ſowing two Pounds of Turnep -- 
on each Acre, and, by treading the Seed in h 
. Hooker's Feet, the Ground yielded a good 
inter's Crop of Turneps, which were very mud 
improved by two Houghings.— Theſe two Way 
are of vaſt Conſequence to Chilturn Farmers in fe 
ticular, becauſe, if their Crops of Clover and Tu- 
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1 7, ſeveral York, "of © E Nt W 8 = 
zeps have-miſſed; taking the Ground in the former 
part of the Year, here very:likely they may be re- 
overed in a moſt profitable Manner. A Method 
that was never yet wrote of. This is what I pra- 
Wtiſe myſ el. an 350 0G 80 
How to get a Crop of . Turneps on a Pea or Bean 
and, or after Wheat, Barley, &e. It is generally 
o give a Wheat, Barley, Bean, or Pea- ſtubble, one 
Plowing, and harrow in Turnep ſeed. If the 
Ground lie in Stitches, it muſt be plowed plain, 
and if the Land was dunged before it was thus 
plowed, it would be the better for the Crop. O- 
thers will give ſuch a Soil two Plowings, if it is of 
he ſtiff Sort, and then harrow in Turnep-ſeed; 
but, where a Crop of Corn has grown thick, there 
the Ground will be certainly hoſſow, and ve 
ready on only one Plowing, to receive the Weed and 
eturn a full Crop, eſpecially if the Fold is directly 
n over the Field as ſoon as it is ſown with Tur- 
pep-ſecth, 51 ine mnie HG 
Some uſeful Items relating to Turnep-holughmg. 
n this Month it frequently happens that-Turneps 
become ready to hough that were ſown in Faly, 
which, though very inconvenient to the Farmer 
m Harvyeſt-Time, muſt be done in ſome, Degree, 
We lc they ſpoil. It was my Caſe, in 1742, to be 
under this Neceſſity, and ſo it was many hundreds 
more, becauſe ſhowery Weather prevented our 
Sowing for ſome Time; therefore moſt employ- 
2d their Harrows to thin and keep them from 
Wetting, till a more leiſure Time. Now, the Ex- 
eellency, of the Hough - plough or Harrow was 
ever, I believe, more valuable than this Year, 
| | for theſe thinned them ſo quick, that many 
pe Acres were ſaved by this very Means from being 
boiled, till the Hand-hough could be employ- 
+ > : _ 


ed; and then — ugh them with 
almoſt half une and the better, if the Grohl 
— ed the laſt Time, for he san mul 

trokes as eaſy then az he could one in à har, 
re Soil, that was plowed. ſhallow; alſc, wh 
Ground is plowed bop, a'Tuthep will thrive 4 
fiſtagain as in ſhallow plowed hard Ground; Fit, 
for all this, Turneps may be houghed ill, if the 
Hougher tabs them, as we call it, i. e. if he 
houglis them ſo ſhallow as to only cut off th 
Heads, and leave th Roots in the Ground, for 
then they 'will grow again, eſpecially i ite Wes 
War 1 Is any ys N 
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oY Plening prfirmedi in this Month. 
1: his Marth e, are ſeveral Sorts t Plan 


ings to be performed ious to the ſowing of 

heat, &c. which, as ke principal A 
Farmer to do, in a ſeaſonable and in a Workmat 
like Manner, according to the Nature of his 
Ground; I ſhall here write on ſeveral Method 
that have been made Uſe of in differem Spils an 
Countries. 

To get tif Land into a fineTilth, In our inclo6l 
Fields in ſome Parts of Hertford/bire, where tht 
Soil is of the ſtiff Sort, we moſt diligentiy em 
deayour to reduce them into a fine Tilth as foo 
as poſſible ; and one of the beſt Ways, for ſo do- 
ing, is to ſuch Ground up in ſharp fing 
Bouts ; therefore, that Land, which is laid up il 
Bouts in June or laſt Month, ſhould be boutel 
off the laſt Bouts ſome Time in this, and fo it 

5 „ 


till September or Oflaber: 


end Hay. That Land, which has been twice 
nuf outed up before this Month, ſhould be back- 
yu outed or what we call thoroughed down, the latter 
ad of this, and lie in this Poſture. till it is har- 
By owed plain and plowed for ſowing Wheat in Sep- 
reer. «3 eee 
F . That Land, which lay in Hacke 
kh, aſt Month, in this ſhould be firſt harrowed plain, 
za ad hacked- again croſs the laſt Way, and lie thus 


Wor ſowing Wheat in either of the following two 
Monts. 1 

Hurih Way. Where Land has been plowed fine 
efore, for ſowing Wheat in Broad-lands, the fame 
ray be reduced finer ſtill by drawing the Sheim 
r triangular Hough-plough over it all, with its 
Wifteen little Houghs or Feet fixed in it, and do 
Weveral Acres in one Day, which will prove almoſt 
well as if plowed. ? e 

= How a Farmer almoſt loft a Crop of Wheat by too 
ie plowing his Ground, Near me lived a Farmer 
rho rented about an hundred Acres of Land, 
Which gave him an Opportunity to ſow about 
hirty of them with Wheat every Year. Now 
his Man neglected Fallowing one of his Fields of 
Wen Acres, till after Harveſt, that he deſigned to 


WY ay with Wheat, becauſe, the ſame being a Lay 
em f Clover, he was covetous of enjoying the Graly 
m_ long as he could for his Sheep; therefore it 
14 E'= the latter End of this Month before he fal- 
; o owed or plowed this Field the firſt time, which 
yon e let lie three Weeks, and then harrowed it 
9 W plain, cart-dunged it, and hacked or plowed 
el It acroſs the Caſt-way, in order to harrow and 
» .o it a third Time for fowing Wheat in the 
main | 25 | | 1 1 ſame. 


n to be bouted down, harrowed plain, plowed, 


— 
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88 Of Phwmys performed in thit Month; 
ſame. The Reſult of this late Miſmänagemen 
was, that; for Want of à ſufficient Time for th 
Upper-ſpit of Mould to lie and rot, it turned i 
every Time with a four twitchy Earth, in which 
after the Grain was ſown in it, the Twitch 9 
Couch graſs and other Weeds grew, and in Tim 
almoſt killed the Wheat; for, as I have he 
tofore obſerved, there is no forcing a Filth, and 
for this Reaſon, he that will not give a ſtiff. Ear 
due Time to lie, as well as plowing and hatroy. 
ing it, muſt not expect it to be brought into 
fine ſweet Tilth far ſowing Wheat at a pope 
Seaſon 3 therefore, ſince he had neglected ploy 


* # 


fame. 
Him another 
Fine Tilth by a more early Plowing of it. The dy 
Summer, 1740, a Farmer having a Clover-fil 
under this Graſs for near two Years, to enjoy it alli 
long as he well could; it was on the firſt of Ju 
before he plowed it up into Broad- lands, and, at 
the twenty-eighth following, he harrowed it plain 
and hacked or plowed it aſkew, and, in this Monti, 
he harrowed it and bouted it aſkew. By which 
Management he got it into fuch a Tilth, as gat 
him an Aſſurance it would be truly fine when he 
plowed it next Time for ſowing Wheat in tu 
Bout-lands. Now, why this Farmer was obliged 
to plow this narrow, incloſed, dry, loamy Fr 
aſkew, was, becauſe he had not Room to pio 
it directly acroſs ; and, though he might be ſo for 
tunate, by theſe ſeveral Plowings, to get ſuch 4 
Clover-lay into a fine Tilth againſt Whear-Seed 
ume; yet it was three to one Odds (in my 15 
. nion 
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Of Plowings performed ih this MontB. '8g 


em ion) of his Miſcarriage ; for, if the Seaſon ' had 
Yr Ucn a very wet one, he could not have done 
ed t, for then the Twitch-graſs, the new Shoots of 
Which ne old Clover-roots, and other Weeds very like- 
ch 0 y would have deſtroyed, perhaps, half his Crop; 
TW chat ſuch late Plowing up of a Clover-lay is 
hen uch a Hazard, that a prudent Farmer will not 
ane un, that can conveniently do otherways. Had 
Ear t been my Caſe, rather than begin plowing this 
roy. ield fo late, as the Beginning of July, I would 
nto ave fed it on till the Beginning of September, 
opeheend then on only one Plowing harrowed in my 
Py g heat-ſeed, and dunged, or folded on the Top 
e Fat EE. „ 5 
ed a How 4 Farmer was right in plowing up a Field 
d im TIF firſt Time. Another Farmer, on the fifth 


er Uf this Month, was bouting up his loamy, gra- 


ay elly, incloſed Field; that he had fallowed in 
ing road lands but ſix Weeks before. This laſt Ope- 
e i ion was performed croſs the firſt Way, and the 
rc eaſon, why he fallowed it fo late, was, becauſe 
uch ee fed his Folding-ſheep on the ſame, as having 


other Food for them than what they could 
d, oct in the fallow Fields; and this he ventured 
With the greater Aſſurance, as truſting to the 


wha Seaſon, for bringing it into a fine Tilth. 
ere, indeed, I muſt own it to be good Huſ- 
en e andry, not to plow a gravelly Soil too early nor 
1 tuo o otten, leſt the little looſe Mould; that lies be- 


big cen the ſmall Stones, be waſhed too much away 
Fri che Rains, for then the Crop will certainly com- 


ain; and it is for this very Reaſon; that one 
o f lowing in Gravels goes as far as two or.three in 
uch lays and other ſtiff Earths. | 


Seed 7 be Benefit of plowing deep the laſt Time but one. 


his Item is well known to the ſkilful Chilturn 
ä | | N Farmer, 
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ortneſs of his Earth, and the Benefit of a kind 
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Jo Of Plnuitgs performed in this Month 

Farmer, as a Matter of great Importance toward 
obtaining a plentiful Crop of Wheat or Rye; * 

y plowing your Filth · ground deep the laſt Tim 

before Sowing, as is commonly: done by a tri 
Workman in this Month, you may eaſily turn ij 
a, fine looſe Earth, either into Ridges or Broad 
lands, at Sowing- time. On the Contrary, if th 
Ground (the ſtiff Sort eſpecially} was to be plowel 
ſhallow this Time, and you are obliged to ſo 
your Wheat in Ridges, or two Bout-lands, nen 
Time, you have Reafon to fear, that a har 
four Thorough or Furraw, perhaps, of twitch 
grazy Earth will be turned up, to the ws 
of the Wheat or Rye-crop. 
A Field of light * got into a ; Fine Nb. 
was in a large incloſed Field of a loamy Chal 
that a Farmer was at work on the Firſt of thi 
Month, with two Foot- ploughs, that had peckel 
Shares, and drawn by three Horſes each; by whid 
Method he ſaved one Horſe in each Team, tha 
in the Wheel-plough muſt have been -employel 
here. This was his "rſt Stirre, when he plowed 
into Broad-lands, croſs the laſt Broad-lands; ! 
which Poſture it was to remain till it was harrof 
ed, plowed, and ſown with Wheat or oy bob 
Broad-lands in next Month. 

Plowing and fowing Land betnzen Hatfield a 
Hertford, Between Hatfield and Hertford Tom 
and in ſeveral other Parts of Herifordfoire, | | 
ſome of their Common-field, wet, loamy, 4 
gravelly Grounds, they ſow their Wheat in tl 
and three Bout-lands ; but their Barley, Oat 
Peaſe, and Beans in ſix Bout-lands. In the Spring 
time, when they are to ſow any of theſe Le 
grains, they plow three of their two Bout-lands! 
to one ſix Bout-land, by beginning in the Mid 


of one of them with the Foot-plough. But ſom 
tim 
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ge performed in this Month: oi: 


" 


mes they perform this Operation with the Wheel-=: 


allow-plough, and then they plow theſe three nar« 
dw Lands into one Broad-hland of ten or eleven 
horoughs. And when in April they fallow theſe 
x Bout or Broad-lands for Wheat, they.plow alt. 
level as they can; then, at the next Plowing or 
rſt Stirre, they plow it again croſs-ways in the. 
me Manner, to lie and ſweeten againſt the Time 
ey plow and ſow Wheat in ſmall Ridge-lands ;. 
which Time their common Way is to draw 
ut theſe Stitches with a Foot-plough, and bent 
p with the Two-wheel Wheat Stitch-plough. 
hen they ſow Barley, Oats, Peaſe, or Beans, 
only one Plowing, they ſay here, it is, be- 


Wc cheir Ground is wettiſh, and therefore ob- 


ges them to plow it all one Way at this Time of 
e Year ; for, if they plowed it twice in the fame 
oſture, it would add to the Sourneſs of their 
and, by being forced to turn one wet Clot upon 
bother, | FEATS 


8 Plowing ſandy Grounds, In Suffolk, Norfolk, ande 


any other Places where their Sands are heavy 


ough to admit of it, they plow their Grounds 
Bouts, Hacks, and Broad-lands, commonly 


ich their Jockey Two-wheel Plough ; bur where 


hey are too light to lie in Ridge- poſtures, they 


Wow generally in Broad- lands altogether from firſt 


d laſt, : | | | 
Plowing Lands in Middleſex. In their incloſed, 
ret, clayey, and loamy, arable Lands, about 
ingsbury, Neeſden, and Adlon, in Middleſex, they- 
low in three, four, fix, or eight Bout-lands, 
d make their firſt Stirre in the ſame Man- 
er; but, at the next Operation, ſome, after the 
round is levelled by their heavy great Harrow, 
low acroſs into Broad- lands, and afterwards they. 
low acroſs them again, * into three, ſour, 
4 ar 
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or ſix Bout- lands, as their Ground will W 
But where their Land is deep enough to admit 
of ſingle Bouting, and ſuch Plowing was. dong 
twice together, that is, by plowing the Bouts of 
the Bouts ; I ſay, ſuch an Operation would in the 
beſt. Manner of all others enter the Ground d 
enough, to deſtroy their grand Enemy the com. 
mon Thiſtle, which infeſts this Sort of Land mor 
than any other Weed, and oftentimes brings them 
under great Expence to cut them out from among 
their Corn. This Mode of Plowing likewik 
fines and ſweetens their ſtiff Soils in a moſt ex, 
quiſite Manner; and when they have lain a ſuf 
ficient Time in this Poſture, by being harrowe 
down plain, the ſame Ground may with thei 
Swing-plough be plowed and ſowed with When 
in three, four, or {ix Bout-lands, according to th 
Cuſtom of their Country. In my laſt Book for Ju, 
I haye recommended the Two-wheel Wood-Chip WB: 
Plough; which, Iam ſure, may be employed in ma 
ny Places in Middleſex, where it is not too wet, for 
making theſe ſingle Bouts, and which would ani 
ſwer their Purpofe extreme well, as I have then uc 
more particularly explained; for, in theſe clay 
ſtiff Soils, their greateſt Difficulty is, to get then 
into a timely, ſweet, fine Tilth, againſt Wheat, 
or Barley- ſeaſon, free of Couch or Twitch- grail 
Thiſtles, or other Weeds, and this plowing ar 
ſingle Bouts is the moſt ready Way to do il 
But, if a Farmer goes out of his old Road u 
Method of Farming, it may be wondered at; 
though the Eſex Men, at laſt, have very mul 
of late left off the Ule of their Foot-ploughs + 
bout Chelmsford, for the Two-wheel Jock 
ploughs, which they find in their drier Land 


to anſwer much better than the Fonte 
N chat 


' 
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ito W+2c they have plowed only with for Time out of 
admit ind before. 5 | = 


done Plowing Lands in Vale and Chilturn, In the 


ts ovale Half-acre, or Acre Ridge-lands, they ſeldom 
n the ive them above three Plowings for Wheat, unleſs 
 deey | here be an extraordinary Occaſion. If four, they 
com- Mallow in April, make their firſt Stirre in une, a 
morW-cond in Auguſt, and plow and ſow their Wheat in 
then eptember or Oktober, by plowing all one Way 
mona With their Foot-plough, either by ridging up or 
ewit Wa fting down each Time. 5 

ſt en How to plow in French Wheat for improving a 

2 (u-BC -op of nature! Wheat or Rye. This good Piece 
owed Bf Huſbandry may be performed to make it an- 
thei ver very profitable Ends on ſeveral Accounts: 


When ne whereof take as follows, viz. In Norfolk I 

to aw this done the latter End of this Month, 
uh here, when a Crop of French Wheat was juſt in 
Chip oom, they with one Foot-plough plowed it in; 


n m nd, with another, that directly followed, they turn- 
t, fo d up a ſandy Mould on the firſt Layer, and made 
1d abe whole Field appear in one even Surface of 
then uch fine Earth. On this they forthwith ſowed 
clay Wo Buſhels of Rye on every Acre, and harrow- 

then Ed it in. The ſame might be done with com- 

heat, mon natural Wheat, if the Soil is proper for it, 

gra end many plow in French or Buck- Wheat for the 
ng ame Purpoſe of nouriſhing a common Wheat- 

e Plowing 3 Thetch f C 

2ad of lowing in green Thetches for improving a Crop o 

d at ea. 2 Rye. This is alſo a Vonnmli 22 
much may be made to produce ſeveral good Effects to- 

hs „ ards increaſing great Crops of Wheat or Rye. 
xcker ome manage it this Way: They turn either 


heir Horſes, or Cows, or both into the Field, 
What they may eat the Heads of the Thetches ; 
ad, after they have cropped the upper Part a little 


1 % : 
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94 Of the Genersfity of a Gentleman Farmer, 

off, chey plow the reft in, this Month, to le 
and rot two or three Weeks, preparatory fat 
harrowing in common Wheat or Rye over 'the 
fame m 3 Thus, by ſowing Thetchs 
thick (for they ought to be ſo in particular for thi 
Purpoſe) they will ſhade the Ground, and thei 
Roots 3 very faſt in the drieſt nd; hotteſt 
Seaſons, and rather enrich than impoveriſh- the 


Earth they you in, but more ſo, when un 
a 

Plowing in C Jover for nouriſhing a II beat-eriy, 
After the firſt Crop is either mowed or eat off 
Jer the ſecond be plowed in this Month, but be 
fure ſuffer no Cattle to eat any of this; and, after 
it has lain two, or three, or four Weeks to rot, in 
September harrow in common Wheat, and, if yout 
Clover grows thick and high, it will wooded 
ly enrich poor Gravels, or other hungry Soils, | 
know a Farmer, when he has a mind to plow Cle 
ver in as a Dreſſing, he lays on it in the firſt Place, 
ſeveral Loads of fine Chalk, that he got ſhoalel 


by Froſt the foregoing Winter. When this i 
done, he lays on twenty Loads of Dung on an A. 
cre, and plows all in together ; by this he has en- 
yr _ Crops of Wheat. 


2 T A P. XVII. 
Of the Generofity of a Gentleman Farmer. 


N ee Fa Gentleman n hs aff 
bis Neighbours in Diſtreſs, Now is the Time 
A you Men of Ability to ſecure to yourſelves the 
Bleſſings of Heaven in your Field, and in your 


Houſe, | on your Corn and on "pour Cattle, * 
a 
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to n that you have, by aſſiſting your indigent, ne- 
y fo ebtous Neighbours in Harveſt time, who, per- 
r the aps, for Want of Hands, are backward in reap- 
ch ng or mowing their Corn. A Cur for a fer 
r thi ours only, with many Hands, may chance to 
cher Wave great Fart of a Crop, which, for want ef 
ottelſt nem, may be overtaken by heavy Rains and ſpoil- 
1 the d. This is an excellent Piece of Charity, be- 
| auſe it is not only a Benefit to che poor Te- 
| ant, but alſo to the Commonwealth in general, 


Ind is what oftentimes may be done by many 
reat Farmers and Gentlemen, without any Fre- 
Nodice to themſelves; for, as they have their full 
Number of Hands, they in Courſe get down their 
Wheat in a little Time, and then one Day can ſel- 
om break any Squares, if they will be ſo good as 
o lend their Hands to their neceſſitous Neigh- 
Hours to get theirs down alſo, while their on 
WS hocks of Wheat ſtand to dry, and the Kernels 
harden, for they have generally ſame Time al- 
Wowcd them for this Purpoſe. It was theſe Conſi- 
erations that ſo influenced a worthy Gentleman, 
whoſe Farm was about two-hundred Pounds a Year, 
WW ying not a great Way off St, Alban's, that, as 
Von as he got his own Wheat down, he ſent ten 
Nen about the Neighbourhood to help thoſe that 
were moſt behind. The firſt was a Widow. Far- 
er, who had but four Men in all; theſe, with 
them, ſoon cut all her Wheat down; then the 

fourtzen Men went to the next, and ſerved him 


- o, and afterwards to a third, and did likewiſe, 
ed all this of his own free Will, without putting 
/in his Neighbours to a Farthing Charge for the Fa- 
[ime our. This noble Action is oppoſite to the com- 
$ the mon but wrong Saying, Every one for bimſelf, and 
your God for us all; it is right when it can be ſaid, 
and One fear another, and God for us all; Man was not 


mace 
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made for himſelf, - But the true Saying is ſo rare 
in Practice, that I know not one, - beſides 5 

worthy Gentleman, that acts, in this Rolps 

well the good W RET 


It. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
To fat cos. 


O fat Got, The Beginning of chis Monk 

we dry thoſe Cows we deſign to fat. Then 
are two ' Ways made Uſe of for this Purpoſe at 
Caddęſden; one is, to ſend ſuch dried Cows abo 
Lammas into Aplesbury Vale at one Shilling of 
fifteen Pence a Week, where they graze in ther 
rich Meadow-grounds till Allballantide, or longer; 
and, if they are not fat for the Butcher by that 
Time, we ſtall them at Home, and feed them at 
Rack and Manger, as I am going to ſhew in an. 
other Caſe. Thoſe Farmers who have a Quas 
tity of fine upland Meadow-ground as well s 
plowed Ground, and where there is enough Ab 
rermeath and other Proviſion, they feed ſuch dry 
Cows altogether at Home, as long as their ns- 
tural or artificial Graſſes laſt ; and then take 
them into an Houſe, and feed them only with 
Turneps and Hay; or, with Barley-meal mixed 
with Chaff and Sow; and good Hay beſides ; or, 
with Barley juſt broke, Oats, and French Wheat 
mixed together, and good Hay; or, with Bran 
and lit Bears, and good Hay. And this they 
do till Chriſtmas, or till Lady-Day, and then fell 
them to the Butcher, ſometimes to a conſiderable 
Profit, and ſometimes not, according as the Bealt 


thrives faſt or ſlow, As to the Way of drying 
Mag 


Milch- cows for Fatting, I have publiſhed ſeveral | 


Ways of doing it in my former Works. 
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CHAP. XX. 
f HOPS. 


CCIDE NTS happening to Hops in this Month, 
On the twenty-third Day of this Month, 
1737, the firſt Hops were brought and ſold in 
ondon for ſix Pounds a hundred Weight. The 
WRcaſon was, becauſe ſuch a Storm happened on 
Whe third of Auguſt, as blew down great Numbers 
f Poles, and did vaſt Damage to  Hop-planta- 


* tions, which obliged them to gather this Hopping 
ager Commodity ſooner than otherways they would 
NG done. The Collier large Fly is thought 
m go breed from Honey, Dews, Fogs, and Cob- 
in an ebs, firſt in Lice, which, if not timely waſhed 
Qu way by Rains, will eat and ſhrivel up the Leaves, 


and then they turn into this black Fly, that eats 
Ind poiſons the Hops, Others think they are 

blown by the Lady-bird Fly, or golden Bee, as 
ome call it.— The next is the green Fly, which 
ſeldom or never comes till this Month. This 


| om Hirſt feeds on the Leaves, in which they eat Holes, 
in and then they prey on the green Hops. Ano- 
F or; ther Inſe& is the large brown Bug, which ſettles 
V heat and keeps to the Hop-leaves, but is thought to 


do little or no Harm. A Hop-gatherer took one 


— of theſe, and kept it in a Box with a Hop-leaf 
A an and in nine Days after it became a Butter-fly 


with golden Wings. This Bug is ſometimes ſeen 


rabl - 
—_ 1th a few white Spots on its Back, and ſome 
-ying Years with golden Spots; if the latter, it is ſaid, 


that 
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did, for the new ones were fo few and bad, th; 


„ 0 u e PS 
that Hops will be of a golden Price; if the for 
mer, a ſilver Price. One of the laſt Accidents 
| the Mould, which has employed the Study. d 
to account for; it begins at the Bottom d 
the Hop- ſtalk, and eats into it and conſumes it h. 
little and little; when this Malady is perceinl 
as ſoon they can, they gather the Hops, 'before the) 
dwindle too much away. The Summer, 1740 
was a dry and cold one; but this Month, beig 
attended with great and frequent Rains, bred be 
Mould to a great Degree, infomuch that ſevel 
Hop-planters ſaid they 4 che, not beſtow the Chan | 
of gathering, them, did they not foreſce thoſe th 
were left would fetch a good Price; and ſo the \ 


made the old ones of laft Year ſell for nine Pound 
a Hundred. One Hop-farmer threw ſome po 
dered Lime on ſome Hops to try whether it wou 
not prevent the Mould, but it burnt them up. Til 
loweſt Grounds were this Year moſt infected wil 
the Mould, which ſhews it to be cauſed 'by wml 
Vapour or Fog ariſing out of them; and the moni 
when ſuch Hop-grounds are dreſſed with Dungy 
that conſequently make ſuch Vapours the more as | 

nicious, for it is Mould. that is thought to bim 
Snakes in the Dunghils, artificial Muſhroons, -: 
feveral other Things. They dung very uch 
Canterbury, and are apt to over- pole; and Om 
poling is worſe than Under-poling, becauſe 
weakens the Roots of the Hops, for ſuch Leng 
of the Pole draws the Vine too much. Abo 
Maidſtone. they do not pole ſo high as at Cant 
bury. But when there is a right Length of Pat 
and Vine, in this Month (if the Weather is to 
dry) make a Hole in the Middle of each Hop- hi 
and pour a Pale of Water by Degrees into it; dle 
cover all with Parings of Earth, to keep the Fi 
mol 
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oiſt while it is fo. This do, if Occaſion be, twice 
in this Month, for this good Piece of Huſbandry 
vill cauſe the Vines to grow into large Branches, 
un quickly out of Bloſſom into the biggeſt ſized 
vive ops, and thereby be the leſs expoſed to the Da- 
nage of Blights and Inſects; becauſe both Bloſſom 
x nd Hops will be the better enabled to reſiſt their 
Nos poiſonous Feeding, and become a great Crop, when 
ed ther Plantations are ruined by too much Drought, 
eecauſe Water is the Food of Plants, and, where 


oy bere is a Want of its timely Nouriſhment, the Ve. 
& eeable muſt in Courſe ſuffer. It is true, that, about 
fo thy De latter Part of July, Hops are in Bell or Bloſ- 
1. cen, and begin early in this Month to turn into 


lops, ſo that at Bartholomew, or thereabouts, they 


Fong re ſometimes fit for Pulling. Accordingly, the 
2 Iop-gatherers before, or about the Middle of this 
 TulF#/onth, come into Kent, Suſſex, and Surry, from 
1 27 21don, and many other Parts, in great Numbers, 


be ready for working, in Caſe of Storms or 
ther Accidents : And here ſome, that have large 
lantations, build Huts or Sheds for lodging theſe 
re pe ble on Straw, that is ſurniſhed to them on Pur- 

ebe by the Owner, that a ſufficient Number of 


"Y a ; | ; ands may lodge by each Bin, and be always in 
uche ereater Readineſs to proceed on their daily La- 


0 durs of gathering Hops. But, as September is the 
ief Seaſon for picking, and drying Hops, I ſhall 

Wave the reſt of this Subject for my writing on it 

next Month. * 3 | | 
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any where elſe than in the Weſtern, Parts of Hu 
fordſbire, where it annually yields a well ſized ant 
moſt ſerviceable pleaſant Apple for eating ray 
| baked, or boiled: And as it is a Summer-frui 
always ripe in this : Month; it may be made inn 
a pleaſant ſmall Cyder, which will become drink 
able in a Fortnight's Time, beſides an agreeable 
Pome-pirk. This Tree, as if it was bleſſed + 
bove others, grows into a very large Body and 
Head on our clayey Loams, and, wherever 1 
ſtands, it is generally bigger than others in i 
Neighbourhood; and is ſuch a Friend to the Fu 
mers in particular, that its Fruit is always fit i 
gather in Harveſt-time, which gives our Couts 
try Houſe-wives an Opportunity of diſplayi 
their Skill in making them into Pyes, Pudding 
Dumplins, and baking them in Pots. It is Ie 
wiſe ſuch a Friend to the Working- man, that il 
ſerves to cool his Mouth and quench his Drought 
when eat raw, for they ſeldom are without: em 
of them in their Pockets; for, in ſhort, in ſo 
Degree, they ſupply Bread, and Meat, and Dia 
and not without good Reaſon, for, in any Shag 
of Dreſſing, they are next to a Sweet=meat or D- 
ſert, by their delicious dulco- acid Taſte and Fl. 
vour. In fi, all Farmers, of what Kind all 
Country ſoever, ought to plant and enjoy Ut 
Benefit of this unparallelled Tree. I have hal 
ſometimes above thirty Buſhels off one of thi 
Trees, and ſeldom left than twenty, though the 
| conſtant) 


4 | Of Feeding Stubble-Fields) 10 
- conſtantly bear every Year; but they will not keep 
+ MWbove one Month after Gathering; however, they 
laſt us all the Harveſt-time, and ſo. rejoice the 
earts of our Workmen, that they work the more 
igorous for enjoying this Apple in Paſties or in 
r Fa rome-pirk, which they generally prefer to any of 

I the beſt ſmall Beer; and, when they can have the 
" Her Parſnip- apple coddled and eaten with Milk, Sugar, 
ed and Bread, they think it a delicate Supper, In 
g ran the next Month I intend to give another Account 


r. ut of a moſt uſeful early Pear, that is likewiſe ſervice- 
reezbe — —ͤ—— — 
Ted + FVV 

V all „ : 
1 Of Feeding Stubble- Fields. 


EE DING Stabble- grounds with | Beaſts and 


Cobb Poultry. Now turn your Cows and Hogs into 
lay our incloſed Stubble- fields as the firſt Cattle proper 
iding for this Purpoſe, or, as ſome call them, into Grati- 


is like ons and Eddiſbes; for the Cows will eat up the 
that green Weeds, or thoſe that have been cut and left 


ng ehind, and the Graſs on Baulks. The Hogs alſo 
t Jon ill eat up the ſcattered Corn, which otherways 


1 ſoh may fall to the Share of wild Fowls, if you have 


Dab not Turkies, Geeſe, or Ducks to turn in of your 
Shape own; and for this Purpoſe this laſt Sort will an- 


or D wer to great Profit, becauſe. they will feed after 
the Hog, and pick up thoſe Kernels which they 
nd d left behind. On this Account I knew a Parſon 


y wein the Vale of Aylesbury act wiſer than all the Far- 
re ba mers in his Pariſh, for, though he occupied not 
"them twenty Acres of Ground, he kept near half a hun- 


dred Turkies, which in Harveſt-time he employ- 
ed 
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10 Of Hudag Stubble-Pields 
ed a Boy by the Week to look after, and diin 
them on the Grounds of his Neighbours," to pick 
up the looſe Beans and other Corn that was lf 
behind on their Ridge- lands in thei r open Field 
and the Number of this large Flock of 'Turkia 
cleared almoſt all the Ground they went over, eri 
to the Prejudice of the Farmers Hogs, who wen 
deptived of their Share by theſe winged diligent 
Gleaners, who. fell to work in many Places, pre 
ſently after the Corn, was carried off; for hardy 
any of the Farmers keep theſe tame Birds, becauls 
they think their Bellies too large for their Bam 
doors, and their Rambling no Ways agreeable ty 
_ their near Fields of Corn. Next, turn in your 
® Horſes in the Room of the Cows, for, after the 
Cows have eaten the foggy Graſs, which the Hor 
ſes would not ſo well do, they ſheuld be turned 
into a freſh Field, while the Horſes, who bit 
cloſer than they, will eat up their Leavings ; and 
ſo on Field after Field, while there are Graſs ani 
Corn left for Horſes, Cows, Swine, or Poultry. 
But it is certain that Geeſe or Turkies are of great 
Service to both Chiltury and Vale Farmers, be 
cauſe of their driving to Diſtances, clearing tht 
Ground of ſhed Corn,-and fattening in a little 
Time; and, I ſhould have ſaid, in devouring and 
clearing the Field of Slugs, and other -pernictols 
Infe&s, that at this Time of the Year breed and 
increaſe in vaſt Multitudes. Thus, Horſes, wit 
a little Matter of Corn, will plow and cart, Cows 
milk well, Geeſe fat for Market, young Hogs bt 
made ready to kill as Porkers, and old ones hal 
forwarded for Baconers. And, I hope, that ©-S: 
cellent great Bird, the Buſtard, which in my fo WW: 
mer Works I have wrote ſo largely of, will u 
Time be bred by Farmers as a common Yard 
Fowl, and ſo tame, as to be drove in Flocks fo 
E 33 7 


WM Of | Feeding Stubblt-Felds. 103 
- den Pur Stubble-fields, as our Turkies are now, ſince 
0 W * Buſtard is deemed a wild Turkey; and then | 


They may anſwer. to as much Profit as the: Farmer's 


bock of Turkies did, that 1hrove ſo well on his 
rkis Wt ubbles, by being drove into them every Morn- 
” Ig, under the Care of a Boy, as made him ſay, 
hey paid him as well as a Flock of Sheep: As 
ili any, if not moſt, of the Farmers in the Coun- 


ies of Suffolk and Norfolk, every Year, experience, 

Where, in their ſandy Farms eſpecially, vaſt Num- 

Vers are kept to feed on their Barley in Yards and 
in their Stables, to a conſiderable Advantage; for 

London has a greater Supply of Geeſe and Turkies 

rom theſe two Counties, than from any other two, 
dr all in the Kingdom. „ n 


ible to 


| Yout | r r 
1 the W How 10 ſecure Peaſe, Beans, or other Corn-ſtacks, 
Hol, they are making, from Rains. Now a great 


— Noth, of twelve Yards ſquare, made of old Sails, 


of exquiſite Service, for covering your Stacks, 
z and Weeks, or Mows of Corn, as they are making, if 
here is Danger of Rains, as it often happens; ſo 
hat, before they can be finiſhed, the Farmer may 
Perhaps receive vaſt Damage, which may be pre- 
Fented by firſt leaving a riſing Heap in the Mid- 
Ile of the Stack, and then putting over this Cloth. 
knew one Gentleman at the Charge of buying 

ew Ruſia or Dutch Cloth, at one Shilling a Yard, 
uch as a Fourth Rate Man of War uſes for its 


xd and dals, for this Purpoſe. „ XLA2IN % > 02004] 
„win ee 70 get a Crop of Weld the next Summer. 
hav Veld-ſeed may be ſown with good Succeſs in this 
1 1 Month, by plowing up a Barley, Bean, Pea, or 


WOat-itubble, and harrowing in half a Peck of this 
Seed, which will take the Ground ſufficiently to 


125 ereſerve it againſt Froſts, if they are not too vio- 
Tard. ent and laſting; ſo that next Summer you may 
ks to pes 4 Crop of this profitable Vegetable, pro- 


vided 
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104 / Feeding Stubble-Fields." 


lie and rot, till the ſame Ground is plowed a { 


This firſt Mowing is generally done the Beginning 


Piece of Ground, plowed it ſeveral Times, till ke 


over with Savory Plants, in order for houghing tht 
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vided the Seed be ſown in a Chalk, Gravel, or o. 
ther light dry. Ground. But the Way I have in 
laſt Month wrote of, to improve this Seed among 
ſome others, in my Opinion, is much the bettet 
Dreſing Ground with French Wheat." About 
Ham, in Eſſex, and many other Places, they mon 
their French Wheat about half Way of the Stalk, 
and then plow that and its Stubble in together ty 


*% © 
»% # 


cond Time, before natural Wheat is ſown in it 


of this Month, and is an excellent Improvement 
for all Gravels in particular, for harrowing in 
common Wheat on the ſame in September. 
| How 10 prepare a ruſty wet Piece of Land for ſow 

ing it with Lucern. A Gentleman, to improve i 


got it into a tolerable Fineneſs; but, to make. 
thorough Tilth, he in this Month had it ſet al 


Earth about them, to kill intirely the Roots d 
Ruſhes, and Twitch, or Couch-graſs, for ſowing 
the ſame with Lucern- ſeed, in Drills, in Mard 
following; and it anſwered the Deſign, till, in 
bout two or three Years Time, it was perceive 
that the Spring-water from a Gravel was f 
raw and ſharp, as to feed upon and deſtroy tbe 
Roots of the Lucern ; elſe it is an excellent Wy 
to improve ſuch Ground, for Lucern will vey 
much thrive in a boggy Soil where the Bottom and 
Top of it are ſuitable. e 
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HE Nature and Improvement of Bees. The 

very wet Year, 1735, was ſo long cold, that 
any, who had fix or ſeven Hives, had but one or 
wo left, becauſe their Honey was exhauſted, before 
be Bees could fly abroad; for a mild, calm, ſhow- 
ring Seaſon, produces good and early Swarms, 
While a cold, dry, and windy Spring, is the Cauſe 
ff few and backward Swarms that Year. Likewiſe 
n the great froſty Winter 1739, and Spring 1740, 
here were many Stocks of Bees killed by the Wea- 


atal to Thouſands of Hives; yet, by the mild 
Winter, and hot dry Summer following, thoſe, 
What were left, increaſed fo faſt, and in ſuch Abun- 
lance, that their Hives were many of them filled 
vith Honey and Wax in Weeks Time, fo that 
De beſt Virgin-honey ſold with us for under five 
Pence a Pound ; and, as a Hive of Bees may weigh 
rom forty, to a greater Number of Pounds Weight, 
ne may be worth ten or more Shillings, for ſo 
umerous and nimble are theſe Inſects at their 
ork, that it is reported, a Honey- comb of a 
oot long, and fix Inches broad, has been made 
two Days, | | 3 


Full ſifteen- thou ſand Bees one Hive ſupplies, 
That try with Novice. wings each Year the Skies : 
And what, I know, incredible will ſeem, 
| They're all the Off-ſpring of one fertile Queen. 
This Truth not ev*n the Mantuan Poet knew, | 
Ibo ſearch'd with piercing Eyes all Nature thro. 

| 4 15 Four 


her's continuing long ſeverely cold, which proved 
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combed, and then, perhaps, it is in a great = 
ſure ſpoiled ; therefore, thoſe Bees that ſwan 


and pure, ſweet, pleaſant Taſte ; Stock-honey, | 


| ous Tate ; ; yet Stock-honey is as good as Virg 
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TREES. 


Four Days inaninate the Eggs ges remain, 18 0 
Aud then begin the vital Pow'r to gain a 
In a Warn, 5 Shape the Bee firſt firikes the Eyes, Ic 
And, in that Form, four Days ſucceſſive lies, 7 
9 mi 5 Juice the Embryos Food ſupplies. 0 
In the nini Day a perfeft Bee appear, | 
And Nature on its Feet the Inſeft rears; | 
' Two little fluttering Wings adorn each Side, 


And ſoon it ſprightly ſhines with gloſſy Pride. | 
Theſe, free from Envy, by their Labours Rr | 
Who foal enrich the 12 5 the common Hive. 
| Diss 


. 


In this Month we kill our Bees and take of 
wel Honey and Wax; if it is an old Stock, 
is commonly of two Years Standing, and fon 
times, but rarely, three, becauſe then the Hoi 
is apt to grow candied, or what we call Bret 


the Year before, we take up now, and then it 
called Stock-boney, which is not ſo good as Vi 
2 honey, or that which is taken out of th 

ive the ſame Year it is put in. Stock-hon 
is commonly fold for Two pence a Quart leſs thi 
Virgin-honey, and yet, at the fame time, is pe 
haps worſe by four, Pence or more. | Virgin-lt 
ney is known by its whitiſh, hard, curdling Nati 


its ſoft, flaſhy, mealy Nature, and leſs delicate E 


honey for many coarſe Uſes, and reckoned, wit 
ſold, at four Pence a Pound, much cheaper til 
Sugar at that Price, for ſweerening and prefervil 
Elder, and other artificial Wines. Three Poun 
Weight of Honey, is allowed to fill a quart Meaſun 
and accordingly we buy it by the Quart and I 

| earcis 
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as an e to adulterate the purer Virgin- 


tock with it, and ſelling it all 


honey, by mixing Stock ; ng It 
or Virgin. Others mix Wheat-flour with It, 
o make it weigh or meaſure the more, but this 


raud you may diſcover by the following Experi- 

Gent 3 - Re IE . 2 3 | 
To know good Honey from bad. If you melt a little 
f it, and it appears tranſparent fine, it is neat; but, 
a Foulneſs remains at Bottom, it is mixed with 
Jour, or ſome other Ingredient. | 
Of driving Bees. There are different Ways 
vented and publiſhed by ' ſeveral Authors for 
proving Bees by driving them. One ſays, 
September, or any Time after they have done 
Preeding (elſe the Honey will be corrupted by the 
haddens in the Combs) place the Hive you in- 


ride, 
SDALL 
ike ol 


d ſon 


md nd to take away, with the Bottom upwards in 
tie Evening between three or four Stakes, and 
„armer the Hive you intend to drive the Bees into, 


ver the ſame; then directly bind their Rims a- 
out with a Towel, and clap the under Hive 
Fith your Hands; let them remain together till 
orning, and then clap your Hands about the 


en it 
as Vi 


* ive again to frighten all the Bees into the up- 
is per one, which take away, and turn its Bottom 
211 ownwards on a Stool, to lie a little hollow at 
Natl refent, for the more free Paſſage in and out of 


e Bees, who will all take to the remaining 


ney, 


te [uo This Way (he fays) may appear ſome- 
Virg ing troubleſome to the Unexperienced, yet be- 
od eficial in ſuch Caſes, where you have a great 


tock of Honey and few Bees in one Hive, and 
ſmall Stock of Honey and Bees in another; by 
hich Means you may fave the Lives of moſt of 
our Bees, who will gladly exchange their hungry 
abitation for a more plentiful one. Others, ſays _ 
1 this 


. 


. * a 
4 * fo 


= OO BEEN” 
this Author, have adviſed to make Bee. hives 9 
place one over another, that, when the Bees hays 
hlled one, they may fall to work and fill the ner 
alſo, and ſo on. Thus, ſays he, you may enjoy 
the Honey of a full Hive, by leaving an empty ons 
in its Place. e on 
Al ſecond Way, Another Author ſays, that iti 
beſt keeping Bees in Box-hives, becauſe, by a Par- 
nel of Glaſs fixed on the Back of it, one may ſt 
when the Bees want Room, and then place an emp 
ty Box hive under ſuch a full one: This done, th 
tin Plate, that ſlides in a Groove to open at Toy, 
and ſhut at Pleaſure, muſt be drawn back, f 
the Bees to deſcend into the lower Hive, whit 
will ſoon be full, if the Seaſon is in their Favour 
When both Box-hives are full, ſpread a Sheet and 
faſten one Part of it cloſe about the lower Hive! 
Mouth, and the other Part to wooden Pins droy 
into the Ground, ſo that it may be ſpread eva 
and tight, for the Bees to walk eaſily out ont 
Then, about three or four a Clock in the Aﬀer 
noon, of a hot calm Day, when the Bees area 
work in the lower Box-hive, puſh at once the ti 
Plate into its uſual Place, to keep the Bees fron 
going any more into the upper one, which, bent 
turned Bottom upwards, and covered with a Cloth 
mult be carried away, in all Haſte, to a Plat 
where the Bees cannot come at it; then you mi 
take out its Honey, and the Bees in the lowe 
Hive will, after Walking about on the Sheet ſom 
Time, take to the remaining Hive, and ftorel 
with Honey and Wax; and, if another Hive 
put under it, as before, about three Days aft! 
wards, the Bees, perhaps, may fill that in a litt 
Time, if they have a ſeaſonable Opportunity, al 
lay in ſuch a Store for their Winter-food, as i 
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- USES  - a. 

o want Feeding, which is generally the Caſe of 

eak Stocks in a long cold Time. 
A third Way of driving Bees, as done by a Coun- 
y Dame. When a Hive of Bees will not ſwarm - 
in the ſecond Year, then in June (for ſhe waits no 
onger) ſhe takes their Hive in an Evening, and 
turns the Bottom of it upwards, on which ſhe'im- 
mediately puts an empty one, and ties a Towel az 
Wbout their Rims ; when this is done, ſhe claps 
her Hands about the lower one, to make the Bees 


ves to 
s have 
IC next 
emo 
ITy one 


at it 
a Pan- 
nay ſe 


n emp ower . 
ne, get into the upper Hive, for this they common- 
t Toy y do in about three or four Hours Time; then ſne 
ck, fu takes the upper Hive, and claps its Bottom on the 


Stool, and the Work is done. By this Ma- 
nagement ſhe enjoyed the old Stock of Honey, and 
Wobliged the Bees to work and get more for their 
Winter- ſubſiſtence, which, if the Weather is kind, 
they will ſufficiently do : And thus a Hive of Ho- 
ney and Wax is got, and yet,the ſame Bees are 
preſerved to do farther Service; which is a very 
profitable Way, where a Perſon has but few Hives, 


which 
a vou 
eet and 
Hive! 
8 dror 
t on it; 
After 


s are and is deſirous to increaſe them with all Speed, as 
the the Caſe was with this Woman, according to the 
es ft following Account: — e 
„ being How Bees were deſtroyed by Mice. Mice are ter- 
, Cloth rible Enemies to Bees, inſomuch that, when they 
à Pla can get into them, they will deſtroy all their 
ou mi Meat and ſtarve them. In the late hard Froſt 
e lone of 1740, the above-mentioned Woman, for pre- 
et ſon ſerving her Bees againſt the Severity of exceſ- 
ſtore five Cold, put Parcels of Straw over her Hives, 


Hive which indeed would have anſwered her End, had 


s aft '* not been for Mice. But theſe Vermin ſoon 
a lu took Shelter in it, by making them a warm Straw 
ity, u Habitation, which again ſoon inclined them to lay 
„ as Siege to the Hives, and, when they had made a 


Breach, they entered it, and ground the Combs 
| 5 in 
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— - BEES, 
were intirely demoliſhed of their Honey; Upon 10 


Hive of Bees left, ſhe drove them in the Manner | 
have laſt deſcribed, and by that 


Waſps. Be ſure to ſtop / our Straw-hives yel 


with a Mixture of both; and, if you find Fa 


ives, a 
Sugar and Water into Glaſſes, Vials, or ow and 
fer them near the Place. This will tempt then 


made Uſe of, for ſome make a few Holes in a lit 
tle Piece of Horn, and put it before the Tee-hol 


8 


in ſuch à Manner, that two out of her three Hivg 


ſhe took away the Straw, and became a better 
nager afterwards ; for, having ut Part Tf * 


Means recruliei 
her Stock ſo well, chat this Tear, 1742, ſhe hy 
three Hives again. However, in Caſe Mice ar 
too buſy about Hives, they are eaſily deſtroyed by 


Cats or Traps. 
How 10 preſerve Bees from Bird, Hornets, and 


round their Bottoms with C ay or wet Aſhes, d 


or Waſps ply much about your 


to enjoy the ſweet Liquor, and drown themſelyz 
or at leaſt be fo diſabled, that you may eaſily 
kill them. Yet this common Method is nat alway 


that the Bees may have Air, and at the ſame Time 
be kept ſecure from the Tom-tit, Hornet, and 
Waſp, for a Day or two, till the firſt is catched e. 
in a Trap, and the others beat away from the 
Place. 

How Bees are killed, and to take and cure thi 
War and Honey. As to the Killing of Bees, it 
certainly a moſt ancient Cuſtom, in order diregly 
to enjoy their Honey and Wax. But, as ſuch U: 
ſage of Bees may ſeem harſh and cruel to ſome Peo- 
ple, I ſhall here recite what Mr. Warlige ſays U, 


Juſtification of it: Dre 


Os I judge and 


nE Es. „ 
— [I judge, ſays he, it is the moſt pru- 
c dential Way to have in your Apiary A uffi- | 
: cient Stock of Bees kept for E reeding and | 
Swarming, and another Stock kept in large 
Glaſs Hives, for the raiſing of great Quanti- 


cried, dies of Honey, which they will much better do 
the hut in thoſe Hives ; and I ſee no Reaſon why we 
ice a: WR. 1.0u1d judge it a greater Piece of Cruelty or 
yed by Inhumanity, to take away the Lives of theſe 
DT Creatures (who have ſo ſhort and inſenſible a 
bs, and Life, and die ſo eaſily) for their Honey, than 
5 VI: co take away the Lives of any other Animals 
aß to feed on their Carcaſſes; which is daily done, 
Torneo: and that with very high Degrees of Torture : 
t Tome Neither can it be any Loſs to the Bee-Maſ- 
S, And ter, who has an annual Supply by his Swarm- 
; Then ing-ſtocks kept for that Purpoſe ; as the great 
ehm Flocks of Weathers are yearly ſupplied from the 
' cally: Plocks of Ewes, and the large and vaſt Fat- 
alan tening-ponds of Carps from the leſſer Breeding- 
n a It | ponds,” | LE | | | | 
ee-hole | „ | 

> Time Here he ſtops, and ſays, For the Trying of 
, And Honey, I leave to the Experienced ;* which is 


eving us in the Dark, as to one of the chiefeſt 
Branches of this Art, Therefore, to ſupply this 
Defect, I ſhall here preſent you with the com- 


re b non Way of doing it, as it is yearly practiſed 
S, Mü ey Country-Dames: In this Month we make 
Jired) a Match of ſome Linnen, and dip it in. melt- 
uch 6 Brimſtone; then, lighting and laying it in a 
ie Teo Hole made on Purpoſe in the Ground in an 
lays v8 vening, we put a Hive of Bees over it, and it 


preſently ſmothers and- kills them. Then we take 
dut the Combs, and ſlit them as thin as poſſible, 
and lay them in a Hair-ſieve, where they gene- 
rally lie two Days for draining out their Ho- 
| | © _ ney. 


| judge, 


ſ Wi ; 
FN 


A Of -B E E 8. n 
ney. - When this is done, we put the Combs ini 
an carthen Cullender, placed hollow on an earth 
Pan, and then into an Oven, as ſoon as the Brea 
is drawn, which being ſtopped in all Night, th 

Honey and Wax, remaining. in them, will, fy 

the moſt Part, run out. Thus we common) 

- get more Honey and Wax from a Hive or Stock 
of two Years old, than from a Swarm of th 
ſame Years. At laſt, we ſell the Wax and Comb 
of a Hiye to the Bee-comb Man, for one Shilling, 
or under, that comes about for the ſame Purpoſe; 
but the Honey the Owner keeps for his om 

Uſe, being what we call Oven Honey, and th; 
coarſeſt of all others, is, therefore, not wortl 
Selling, 5 1 10 

Remarks on Bee- Authors, and how they manayt 
the Driving of Bees at Gaddeſden. On theſe Ac: 
counts I am-provoked to obſerve, that there an 

two Things which have long proved fatal to the 
improving of many Matters in Huſbandry : - O 
is the Unexperience of Authors; the other, tit 
Delivering of their Directions in ſuch an ambigy 
ous Stiſe, that the Vulgar cannot comprehend tit 
Scope of the Subject; and, if they know but ſome 
and not all, it happens in many Things to cauk 

a total Miſcarriage. One of their learned Pen 
carries on a Pupil to the Edge of a Concluſion d 
the Bze-ſtory, and then leaves him to find it oli 
himſelf, how. to kill Bees, take out their Hone 
and Wax, and cure them for Sale. Is not rhy 
enough to diſcourage a Perſon's making a Begit 
ning? Another, in the above Account of dr 

- ving Bees out of one Hive into another, and 

keeping off a Communication of them by teu 
tin Plate, for increaſing Quantities of Honey, au 

pet preſerving the Lives of the Bees, ſays, it 1s U 

be done when the Hives are full. This may 5 
1 4 BEE Earl 
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bs inof-zc1y or late; if late, in Auguſt, or longer, an ig- 
earth W:orant Perſon may be led to attempt this Driving 
e Brea hen, which is too late for Bees to get a Sufficien- 
he, d of Honey for their Winter-ſtore, " inſtead of 

128 y . of, Honey fer their Winter-Hore, in 8 
„ill, N Preſerving a Stock of Bees, they may be ſtarved ; 
nmony Wor indeed, at beſt, the Driving of Bees is ha- 
r Stoch ardous. However, if it anſwers any Way, Lam 
of ce Opinion it will by our Gadde/den Method; 
Come rhich is, if Bees do not ſwarm by the latter End 
hilling f June, we deſpair of it the ſame Tear. Then 
arpoſe; e take the full Hive and clap an empty one over 
is or, which two we bind a Towel or other Cloth 


nd the 


bout their Brims and hold them upri ht, that is, 
worth ze h 


mana Va pour melt tlie Honey) that the Steam may en- 
eſe Aer the Hive, and ſo diſturb. the Bees as to make 
ere hem get up into the upper Hive; which, by clap- 
| to te ing the under Hive now and then with your 
75 Of Hands, they will do in a Quarter or half an Hour, 
Er, the 


hich is known by their leſſening or ccalinig their 


mbigy umming. Then have ready a Brimſtone Match, 
end turning in a Hole in the Ground, and clap the 
it ſoneWower Hive over it, to kill all the Bees that re- 


nain in it, and place the upper Hive on a Stool 
o ſtand for a Stock and Swarm the next Year. 


o caulk 
d Pen 


Iſion d hus you have the Honey and Wax of one Hive 
it oi ear, and the other put in a Capacity of being 
Honeſ led with Honey and Wax hereafter; but, if 
ot th ou defer this Work longer than Juby, though 
Beg he. driving Part is rightly performed, yet it is a 
of dry great Chance if you are not obliged to feed 
„ ane Bees, and then the Toll (as we ſay) will be as 
by tbenuch as the Griſt. Indeed, when Bees do reple- 
y, ain a Hive with a ſufficient Quantity of Honey, 
it is be ſame Year they are drove, it is a conſiderable 
nay Ve provement, becauſe the new Honey they ger 


earl 
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he Bottom of the full one mult be held next over 
Kettle of hot, Water (not ſcalding hot, leſt the 
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= 07 th Marroin in Cattle. 


remained 
would 3 thrive on it. Sa & 4 


| 5 1 Al Stock of Honey y, got without Swarm, 
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Grazing and Watering are» faid. to thrive a- 


will be bert 17 8 18 225 1 
ined ive, an 


Honey and V or is got clear, Pird TY 5 
are preſerved, ff or Swarming another 925 
F. che a Stock of Honey and Wax. Ad 9 

are delivered — 5 that Idlenaſfs, * 


generally creates in theſe Inſects, and be 
— partake ſo much of the l Natu 
that it is a Mt Fhapes, if r ever ame my 
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c H A P. XN. 3 
. af te Murrain in Cattle. | the q 


N the very. "hat dry "belt 1736, 1 wn 

Beccles, in Suffolk, to which Town is joined ili 
moſt valuable Common, containing 1 800 All 
of excellent grazing Ground, of ſuch Worth, ihn 
] was told, they have been offered 2000 l. a You 
for it. It has three ſeveral Shiftings, and a fn 
River running through it, ſo. that every Hos 
keeper can fat two Bullocks in a Sea ſon. He 
alſo kept a great Number of Geeſe, that by;fu 


whoſe Dung is likewiſe ſaid to keep Cattle ul 
Health, and ſo it may for aught I know: Bu 
this Year, it happened, that as the Geeſe--in-thi 
Month (as they are every Year) were ſent in gie 
Flocks to be ſold in London; after. their Departuty 
a new graſs ſprouted up, which the Dung, that wa 
left behind, might, perhaps, putrefy and taint 
this hot dry Seaſon 3 for it bred * Murrain among 

mari 


- 


any of the horned Beaſts, by poiſoning their 
Blood, 1 the younger Sort, ſo that thirty 
ave died in about ten Days Time, towards the 


- beſt atter Part of Auguſt, as I was informed on the 
J, oct. This Diſtemper began under the Tongue, 
nd ſwelled the Throat down to the Breaſt, which 
not ſpeedily remedied, kills in a very few Hours. 
To prevent and cure this Malady, here follows 
he famous Northampton Receipt, publiſhed in the 
Mercury News-paper, the 20th of Auguſt, 1739, 


Ir 1 


{ Receipt for the Cure or Prevention of the Mur- 
rain in Callle. 1 


Fake of Sallad-oil, x Quart. „ 
Anniſeed, or Angelica Water, 1 Quart. 
London Treacle, 1 Pint. 8 

Fennugreek-ſeed, 8 Ounces, 

Bole Armeniac, 6 Ounces, 

Turmeric, 4 Ounces. 

Made e 8 

Saffron, a Quarter of an Ounce. 
Aloes, 6 or 7 Ounces. 


be 5x lat Articles muſt be finely powdered 
| en mix all together with four Gallons and a half, 
r five of ſtrong Ale, which will be ſufficient 
r forty Head of Beaſts, giving to each at leaſt a 

Be, - 8 1 1 
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Wee eſpecially where Clover or other artifs 


drxeſfed or manured ; accordingly it proved ſo n 


in Broad-lands, their even Poſture of Lying pre 


Earths ſuffered the moſt that ever I knew this 
_ exceſſive froſty Winter and Spring, 1739-49 


there were as good Craps as. ever were - known, 
ls 


two Buſhels of Wheat, and a great Number Gi 


' \ 4 U 


Na the ven LE Wheat 


'E ” * * i * * Sr boy 
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CHAP. XXV. 


1 
"Yo , 
A Oo "Pk 


N ta 
of He Quin of Wheat bude on oof 7 
600 15 „ eng 


0 2 ſometimes as much | Wheat. 15 gut UN 
Clover-lay, as on a Tilth, It has been ch. 
ed by our Chilturn Farmers, in Herifordſbin 
who practiſe the Way of ſowing Wheat on Cle 
ver or other Graſs-lays, that ſometimes as goal 


Crops have been had off them, as off Tilt 


cial Graſs has grown in a full Crop two Ten 
together, by Whear-ſeed prepared and ſown it 
a right Manner, and by their being compleath 


the Year 1740, for all choſe Lays, that were fom 


ſerved them much better from the Damage d 
Froſts and Winds, than the ſharp high Poſitin 
of Ridge-Jands did. And, although Wheat that 
grew on looſe Gravels, Chalks, and other "git 


Yet in many of the low, ſtiff, ſheltered Grounds 


A Shock of fifteen aves, here, yielded nes 
Acres, of both Lays, and Tiith-grounds, pro 
duced twenty Shocks each Acre, five 'Quarten 
of Wheat in all ; notwithſtanding this, chen 
was ſuch a Scarcity in general, chat in mar} 


Parts Wheat ſold in 1740, for ſeven and * 
Sui 


* 


|... produced on one dere. 117 
hillings a Buſhel. But, to illuſtrate this Mat- 
cr, and make appear the great Quantities of 
heat, that may grow on one Acre of Ground, 
ake the following Account from Mr. Hougb- 


on: Roe e n 
Mr. Houghton*s Account of great Quantities of 


eat growing upon one Acre of Ground. One 
acre of Land contains 6,272,640 ſquare Inches, 
nd, allowing one Grain on each, it will amount 
en obo twelve Buſhels, fix Gallons, and three Quar- 
raſtin ers of a Pint. One Ounce Troy-Weight con- 
n Coins fix hundred and forty Grains of Wheat, 
s gol ecauſe thirty-two make a Penny-Weight; a 
Ti ound 6780 Grains; a Buſhel 491, 520, ſup- 
_ artii-Woſing a Buſhel to weigh ſixty- four Pounds Troy, 
Ten hr fifty-fix Averdupoiſe. Mr. Everard, of South- 
in ü 122/07, ſet Grains of Wheat at ten Inches aſun- 
pleah er, and had from one Grain eighty Ears, which 
1 fo nn all contain about four thouſand Grains. But, 
re ſomuppoſe they were ſet at twelve Inches Diſtance, 
g pe. nd that each Grain produced but ſixty Ears, and 
age aach of them but forty Grains, this will amount 
Poſition o two thouſand four hundred Grains from one; 
at that nd, at this Rate, an Acre will produce two hun- 
r light red and twelve Buſhels, which is twenty-ſix 
ew tO uarters and four Buſhels, for an Acre contains 
739-40. 3,560 ſquare Feet; this, multiplied by two thou- 
round Wand four hundred, is 104,544,000 Grains, and 
known WW us divided by 491,520, the Number of Grains 
d neu na Buſhel, the Quotient will be two hundred and 
aber dW'v<lve Buſhels, that is, twenty-ſix Quarters and 
s, pro our Buſhel on an Acre. The ſaid Mr. Everard 
Warten Farther ſays, that though he ſet his Wheat-Kernels 
„then teten Inches Diſtance, and although each Grain 
man produced above ſixty, ſome ſeventy, and one above 
d eight {WFiSity Ears, yet it had Room enough to grow. 
: EA 1 Now 
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ſtanoe and a leſs Increaſe: None need queſtion o 1 
Poffibility of ſixty Ears growing in a 


Inches, that is, about two Inches and a half to a 
ſham College, to prove this Demonſtration Ma, 
believes, all Ground will not do his; bur hy 


fingle; double, and-drill Ploughs, on Tilth, Gra 


118 Of + the Quantities of abe e. 


Now! ſince what he here propoſes is # greater hh 


vi 


tity of fi quare Foo, 
which contains one hundred and forthe] four "i 


Ear. The eighty-cared Stalk was lodged in Cr. 
ter of Fact. And the ſame Gentleman ſaid, K 


little did, and he js ſure that may be, improvel 
Mr. Hoiighton alſo obſerves, that the Reyerenl 
Mr. Spinks had a particular Wheat-root, havin 
divers large and ſome ſmall Ears which grew fron 
Far lame, that bad four choufand Grains! in ali 
4 
The Quantity of 2 that grew on bn 10 
and bal, a Rood of Ground, ſown” in the comm 
Way. It is certain that Seed ſet in light, Al 
Mould, at a certain Diſtance, has a greater A 
vantage of producing a larger Crop, than whali 
ſown promiſcuouſly; becauſe here the Seed prom 
in a right Depth, and free of ſeveral Accident 
which the other cannot be ſaid to. be, Tit 
greateſt Crop of Wheat I ever knew in ol 
Parts, ſown in the random Way, was at Dazu 
in Bedford/vire, where a Hog-dealer ſowed a littk 
graveſly Field, containing one Acre and half 
N of Ground, with Wheat, and received fro 
it, in one Crop, fifty Buſhels : But the Ground 
did not want for enough of the beſt Drefling 
and that was Hog-dung. In next Month I in 
tend to give an Account of ſowing, Wheat vid 


— 


iF 2 


BD O mm 9_” 


£ 


lays, and Stubble-grounds, according to differen 


Methods' now v praiſed in ſeveral Counties, ma 
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he famous Copperas and other new Receipts fot 


Dreparin and i 2D ovin Mheate S d. 
ion the Py 5 * 2 mo 5 
e Foo e eee 3 | 
If to a D * 
os cn A f. XXVI. 
11 0 8 . B E 5. i 1 
ptovel, | 8 
ayeren( 7 7 proper Time for MA 1% RY 2 15 | 
havi this Month our Folding-Ewes. commonly 


o to Ram; therefore, it concerns the Farmer to 
n alle always provided with, ſuch a good. marked 
Nam, as I have deſcribed i in my former Works, 
ne And not to ſuffer a ſmall, or ill-ſhapen, or a 
comm ! amb-Ram, of one or little more than of a Year 
ht, ad, to ram them. If of the laſt Sort, it is ſaid to 
ter AA fooliſh Lambs that cannot ſo well find the 
in wil cat like others, and thus loſe their Lives, eſpeci- 
d Wy when they fall in very wet and cold Seaſons : 
cidens nd, if of the former, it many Times ſpoils their 
9 le, or leſſons their Price. Of this none are 
in ou ore curious than the Suckling-Farmers of Houſe- 
N ambs, that they may have them of a white Face, 
a f bite codded, and white-legged, and all other 
arts of the whiteſt Colour poſlible, with a broad 
ed fu oin and well ſhouldered ; for it is as cheap. to 
Groun e ve a 250 Breed as a bad ne © | 


| | Several. curious c. 
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— curious 1 relating ro . ew 
Fog os. 5 


N 85 8 75345 the talleſt, and 
Wheat which grew thickeſt on the Grow 
had the ſmalleſt Ears, and that which grew thi 
neft, the. largeſt ; becauſe, the Winter bei 
and the following Part of the Year went. M 
grew to a monſtrous Bigneſs in Stalk, ſo that 
green Wheat fell down; this made many to vil 
who had ſown two Buſhels on an Acre, that'thy 
had ſown no more than one and a half. Wie 
Wheat falls before it is kerned, it occaſions ti 
Far to ſhrink, and 'the Corn to be thin 'bodid 
becauiſe the Sap cannot feed it enough, as the Sul 
lies bent; but, if it falls when Wheat is i 
kerned, it will not ſo much hurt it, for tl 
will go on till it becomes. ripe and hard. 
will riſe again and recover ſooner, if it 10 | 
fore it is "eared or kerned, than it will alt 
wards. 

A Farmer: near me ſowed Wheat as 625 ah 
Turnep-crop was eaten off, which was on t 
twenty-fifth of April, 1737, and being a dry l 
Summer, he reaped it on Bartholomew, Day, and 
a good Crop ; for, this Year, many Acres prodboſ 
Wheat that yielded two Buſhels in a Shock( 
fifteen Sheaves. 

On the ſeventh of Auguſt, 1739, there fell aw 
heavy Rain, that continued for two Days, wit 
molt People had all their Wheat cut down, wi 
cauſed a great deal of it to ſhoot out in * 
Inch long. 


"+ 


ul 


felating fo Wheat-Crops. 121 
In the ſame eat, the latter ſown Wheat proved 
he better Crop; the Reaſon was, becauſe the for- 
ward ſown, after it had ſpent itſelf by a mild Win- 
ter, was overtaken by the Weed in the next, cold, 
vet Spring and Summer, which checked and backx- 
ned it, gave an Opportunity to the more hardy 
dort of Weed, to get the Aſcendant and cripple it, 


and thi 


nd cauſed a great deal to miſs in the Ear, occaſi- 
Grou ned by a very wet Blooming-time; while the 
ew thnWore latter ſown Wheat, being late in Thriving, 
50 zut-run the Weed, and alſo eſcaped the rainy Sea- 
kei, on, ſo as to bloom well, and be far the beſt Crop. 
vat mud A Farmer, who ſowed his Wheat in Stitches in 
to wußß wet Time, had a far better Crop, than from that 


chat tg 
Fa: Who | 


hich was ſown in the ſame Field in a dry Time. 
his was on a chalky Loam, and, no Wonder it 


* Jas fo, ſince ſuch light, looſe Ground, is apt to 
| DOGIE| 


rumble and waſh away from the Wheat-Roats, in 


the Sul windy;-frofty;—and-rainy-Weather ; there- 
Wy orc, if a moderate Rain falls in the Time of Sow- 
r then Wo, it will clofethis/Sort of Earth about the Seed, 
4 Wia as to make the Wheat ſtand the firmer, and 
falls row the better all the Year after. 

Il at A great Farmer fed his double dreſſed Wheat 


ich Ewes and Lambs. His next Neigtbonr 
on sid the ſame.” The firſt enjoyed a fine Crop 
on At Harveſt, - but the other loft his, becauſe 


dry le Soil of the firſt was a dry, chalky Loam, and 
, and iu chly manured, which cauſed the Wheat, after 
prodhaggeing eat down, to rally again, and out-run the 
Shock eed ; when the other that was. a ſtiff wettiſh 


oam, that had only a ſingle Dreſſing, gave Room 


ell 2 dhe black Bennet, and other Weeds, to out- 
ys, Wi ow the Wheat to its Deſtruction. | 
n, wi The forward ſown Wheat had done blooming in 


Spiresi oc Parts by Midſummer Day, 1739; it was 
coming about a Fortnight, and damaged by fre- 
5 RR 
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_ queyt Rains, while the latter ſown'eſeaped-by har 
ing a drier Time. A little Wet does gogd to ih 

Bloom, but a great deal damages it, It began 

bloom preſently after the Ear was out of ite He 

A Farmer, famed for his Skill, loſt many Ac 
of Wheat in 1940, by ſowing it in Stitches, or n 
Bout-lands, on achalky Soil, that lay to Northeq 
Aſpect, gave this. Wind, with the Help of ly 
Froſts, an Opportunity to erumble and blow aw 
this looſe Earth from the Wheat-roots, and ij 
ed the Crop. However, as Experience is the h 
Schoolmaſter, it taught him to ſow his Wheat, f 
1741, in Broad-lands in ſuch light Land. Wh 
he was aſked, Why he ſowed his Wheat in Stitchy 
in a Chalk? He anſwered, he uſed. to have g 
Crops by it, but he found an Alteration. ta 
Colt this Tear) 
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Py E Middleſex Farmer's Management of | 

1 ſecond Crop of Graſs, or - Aftermeath. Ti 
latter End of this, or the Beginning of the nc 
Month, the Middleſex Farmer mows his fecot 
Crop of Graſs, that ſometimes pays better ill 

the firſt Crop; becauſe, if the Fore-part of ul 
Summer is long, dry, and very hot, it common 
ſearches up molt of the prime Crops of Grats, 
it happened in 1740, and in 1742, when did 
great Hay. Farmers made the leaſt Hay I 
knew, becauſe here they dung or dreſs ſo vil 
mently, as brings the Ground the ſooner into 
burning Condition. As the. ſecond Crop of Gn 
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„„ 
of a mote flaſhy weak Nature than the firſt; it 
{1s for the leſs'Price ; but generally the Farmers 
eep this for their Home- Conſumption, that they 
ay be the better enabled to ſell all, or moſt, of 


* 


heir firſt or Prime Crop. * 
The latter Part of this Summer, 1742, was at- 
ended with ſo much conſtant Rain, from the 
rentieth of June, to the ninth of Zuly, that cauſed 
vaſt Aftermeath. +” SET i 67. 
Great Care ſhould be taken to preſerve the ſe-. 
ond Crop of Hay from Rain, becauſe this, being 
f a ſofter and more ſpungy Nature than the firſt, 
more liable to be ſpoiled by Wets ; all Hay, 
herefore, is beſt cocked up and carried in the mid- 
le Part of the Day, for, by. the Sun's greateſt 
eat, the Hay is farther -made in the Mow or 
tack 3 but, if cocked and carried too early or too 
ate, or in wettiſh Weather, the Damp will re- 
_ "Main in it, and cauſe it to Mow-burn, and, per- 
aps, give the Hay a blackiſh Colour, and ſtink- 
Nie Smell. Of this, none are more careful than 
heſe Farmers, who are, very juſtly, reputed the 
iceſt Managers of their Graſs and Hay; for, in- 
eed, they have the greateſt Reaſon ſo to be, be- 
uuſe their Hay is expoſed to the beſt Market in 
land, where, if it does not appear of a greeniſh 
olour, and yield a ſweet Smell, it fetches the leſs 
oney. Contrary to the Ayleſbury Vale Farmer, 
Tho always endeavours to inn his Hay a little un- 
ermade, that it may Mow-burn, and cauſe his 
attle to drink the more Water, which he thinks 
nds the more to their quicker Thriving. 
The Aftermeath Hay is commonly mowed in 
arns, which is the beſt Place to keep all Hay in 
at is to lie but one Lear; here alſo it remains 
curer from Firing than in Cocks or Stacks a- 
road, becauſe here is not Weight of Hay enough 
: R 2 ; to 
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me R 
to preſs it down, and make it lie ſo cloſe as to heat 
to that Degree, nor can the Air come ſo much x 
it, as to breed ſuch a fiery Misfortune, but js tes. 
dy in all Weathers to be cut for carrying Home, 
to Market, or for ſecuring a Cock or Stack «< 
Hay, as it is making abroad, Therefore, 

When any new- made Hay is to be cocked. or 
ſtacked abroad, a foreſighted Farmer will have ſo 
much ready in his Barn as may furniſh him with 
enough, to carry, up the narrowing or finiſhing of 
ſuch a Cock or Stack of Hay, in the Day it is moſt 
wanted, to prevent the Damage of Rains; for 4 
Cock, of thirty or forty Loads in it, has been 
ſpoiled in Hendon Pariſh, by long exceſſiye Rains, 
which began falling while it was making, -and it 
Top in a flat Poſture, and continued till it went 
down to its Bottom, - A Stack of Hay in the ſame 
Pariſh fired at Chriſtmas, by Reaſon of its being 
mowed in a damp Condition, which bred ſo. much 
Heat, that it firſt rotted and crumbled away, til 
it became hollow, and made Room for the Ait to 
get in, and, as it were, blow it up into a Fire, 
while the People were at Church. A Warning to 
all ignorant careleſs Hay - Farmers! For the Owner 
here had ſufficient Warning, if he had Wit and 
Dilligence enough to make a right Uſe of it. + But, 
to prevent this in a great Degree, Trunks, ot 
long, hollow, ſquare Boards, are made Uſe of; 
ſometimes two or three are put into a large Cock 
or Stack, which ſerve for Funnels or Chimmies to 
let out the hot Air, and cool and ſave the Cock 
from Firing. I could write more on this Account, 
but as I have largely treated on this Subject in the 
Month of June, I have the leſs to do here. In 
my next, I intend to enlarge on the Management 
of their Dung-hills, and the Dreffing of their Mes- 
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CHAP. XXIX. 1 


FR n oy W "AN, Barley, and other Grains 
and Graſſes; Trees, Garden-Ware, Cattle, 
Inſetts, &c. for the Year 1 740, being a ful- 
ler 22 t what 1 ever ? ubliſhed of i. it. 


82 very Violin froſty Winter preceeded the 

Harveſt, 1741, and had particular Influences 
on many Things, I ſhall take Notice of its Effects 
on Corn, Cattle, &c. as they occurred to my Know- 
ledge at Home and Abroad, 

That Wheat, which was un! in Chalk, Gravel, 
or other light Soils, was in moſt Places a very thin 
Crop. One of the beſt Farmers in our Neighbour- 
hood, who had about thirty Acres of Wheat grow- 
ing on the North Side of a chalky Hill, in Febru- 
ary, offered any one the Whole for ten Shillings 
an Acre; but it was thought they were not worth 
half ſo much, becauſe the Froſt and cold Winds 
had killed the greateſt Part of it. | 

Another Farmer, about two Miles off me, plow- 
ed up fourteen Acres of Wheat, that was ſown on 
2 poor gravelly Soil, in Deſpair, and ſowed the 
lame Land with Lent-grain. | 

Another Farmer, who had Wealth enough at 
Command, was ſo covetous and negligent, as not 
o dreſs an eight Acre gravelly Field with any 
Thing, though he ſowed it with Wheat in four- 
taorough Stitches, The Conſequence was this, the 
Froſts and cold Winds got down and ſtarved its 
Roots in ſuch a looſe Earth as this was, which ob- 
iged the Owner to plow it up, and ſow the ſame 
Land with Turneps ; and, on being aſked the Rea- 
fon of this his bad Management! : He faid, he once' 
came 
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b ee Drill and Opus," "4-5 B| 
came by a full Crop on the ſame Ground wier I. 


any Manure, and he was jo Hopes ta have the like Clays 
Succeſs this Time, accord LES old Sa Saying, A j d wy | 


| Hubandmap bas a oo Cop one * ven . N 
A Gentleman, * 3k finding 0 to the 
Wheee-crop cut off on © x Ridge. 2 of his H with 


_ acre Lands, harrowed in Barley, and it 5 | bus 
excellent Crop, His N was this: Thel be © 
latter End of March, he harrowed the Ridge- pan ** 
of each Land for near half a Pole, or more, Wide, * 
once in a Place; then ſowed two Caſts of Barſe — 105 
ſeed over the ſame, and harrowed it twice 4n 4 Fields 
Place, which covered it well, becauſe the a ary 
Frofts had hollowed the Ground very much. a 

Many Farmers in the Chilturn Country were to w & 
blame on this Account, I mean, for not ſowing Froſt 
and rolling in Barley -ſeed on their two and this | a" 4 
8 eu where cal of their Wheat was killed" 2 

by the Weather; for by this they had ſo faſtened he 
the Earth about the remaining Wheat-roots, that we 
were alive, as to keep the Froſt from farther hurt 20 TH 
ing them, and bid fair for a full Crop of Corn, fo 5 of 
the Barley would have been ripe at the ſame Tim Wie : 

the Wheat was; and this might have been don: 2 
the ſafer, becauſe there were hardly any Birds or Ie. 
ſects at that Seaſon to hurt the new ſown Com; me 
and it would have been much better than harrowing np 
it in, by Reaſon the Tines would have killed mol mags 
of the remaining Wheat-roots. Others thought it Wi. 
good Huſbandry to plow up their ruined Wheat, "s * 
and ſow the ſame with Barley, as many thouſand Ke. h 
Acres were, eſpecially the lighter Sort of Grounall 12 
that were dreſſed with Dung; for this increaſed the rig 
Evil, by making the Earth fo light and hollow, #8 n 
to let in the Froſt, and kill the Wheat-roots z ne 
this was the Reaſon, that in the latter Part of that 1 cour 
Summer fo many Fields were over-run with May: e 

weed, and in the former Part with Curlock. 


Tube 


Part y 

Incloſures that lay defended: againſt the Violence of 
the North and Eaft Winds, which blew moſt Part 
of the Spring, and cut-off a great deal of Graſs and 
Corn, but, moſt of all, that Gram which was fown 
in high Ridge-lands, as they lay in open common 
Fields. Others again had Courage enough to truſt 
Providence, - and let their Wheat take its Chance; 
ind it was remarkable; that ſeveral, who had a 
very poor Crop in the Spring, had one at Harveſt, 

A Farmer, near Watford, had, in the great 
Froſt of 1716, a Field of Wheat fown in two Bout- 
lands, and it was allowed by almoſt every Looker- 
n, that the froſty Weather had killed it; and 
they adviſed the Owner to plow it up, and ſow it 
with Barley, ſaying, if he did not, he would have 
othing but what grew in the Thoroughg that lay 
out of the Wind's Power. A plain Inſtance of the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, who, though he 
made the Earth to feem. barren for a long Time, 
even in the Month of May, 1740, yet, in a miracu- | 
lous Manner, kept the Weeds down till the Wheat 
tecovered a Head; at that Harveſt, in many Places, 
there were never- better Crops, and, even where 
Wheat was very thin on the Ground, the Ears were 
wonderful large. I had one that had ſixty- eight 
Kernels in it. Some Ears were ſix and ſeven ſet, 
and one that I heard of, had eight ſet; for it is a 
Rule, that, after a ſevere Winter's long Froſt, there 
commonly follow the largeſt Ears; however, this 
lifcouraging Proſpect, in the Spring- time, cauſed 
Ie Wheat to raiſe a-pace from a Guinea a Load 

— | : (which 
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(which is five Buſhels) ta forty Shillings, as it u 
Jold:: in Vatford Market on tile thirteenth: Day 


. 1740. But, by the good Appearance Whes In 
99 2 5 latter End of the Summer, it fell ON * Mon 
Harveſt to twenty-five Shillings a Load. ir wa 
An old Farmer* in gl "Neighbourhodl] * enter 
eighty- three Fears, me, that, about Oxy Place 
Tears ago, there happened a very froſty Winter MGrou 

and that no Rain fell from Lady- Day to dunn; Diffe 
which cauſed Wheat to riſe to fifty Shillings 4 with 
Load; but, after Rain fell, the Lent· grain cam as i | 
up as chick as Hail; the Wheat thin and ſhom what 
vet was ſo well N that two Shacks. produced Roots 
Load, and reduced the Price to fifteen Shining there 
Load the following Harveſt. eg one at 
Another old Farmer — that, about the St 
Stone: Years ago, there happened 4 fret Af 
Winter and Spring, attended with great Snom don : 
which, by violent Winds, were blown off th hers 
Ridges of Lands into Heaps; in other Places, Hand | 
Sun melted the Snows in the Spring- Sea ſon, a ſome 
leſt the Ridges naked; then ſucceeded dry W which 
ther for a long Time, and great Winds, which Fulneſ 
blew away the Earth,. and uncovered the Roots eat, ti 
the Wheat, ſo that Thouſands of Acres of it wethis E 
killed; but where: the Snow lay in Heaps, au wnea 
where the Ground was covered by it, there Wet, if 
as good Wheat as ever. However, this cauſed ſud i dered 
a Scarcity, as raiſed the Price of Wheat the neu Whea 
Harveſt to fifty Shillings a Load; and, for Gran-W Nor 
_ fire Wheat, there were three Pounds refuſed th of Bar] 
very Year for one Load of it; and yet there vacontint 
a Farmer at Tvinghoe Arſon, that had ſuch yieldingMccc1o 
Wheat that Year, as returned 'two Buſhels aut WO or 
one Shock of fifteen Sheaves. bed, 
In ſhort, it was the Fate of this Vear- $ Wheat hat wk 
for the moſt Part, to come up late, and thin, and ay upf 


ſhort; 


and other Grains and Graſſes, &c. t 29 
hort; it bloomed well, but kerned oy: half 
Way, ſo that it was as thin as Grouts, © 

In 1740, the Thames was frozen over, by a two 
Months Froſt, and an Ox roaſted whole on it, as 
it was done in 1716, which was ſo ſevere, | as to 
enter the Earth eighteen Inches deep, in many 


Places; which, upon a Thaw; ſo mellowed the 


Ground, that it was one Horſe's Draught in four 
Difference to other Times, whereby the Land, 


with one Plowing, was made ſo hollow and fine, 


25 it uſed to be with two or three Plowings ; and, 
what was ſurpriſing to me, on digging about the 
Roots of a young Cherry-tree in my Ground, 


there was a Darr and an Humble-bee lying juſt by 


one another alive, and not above fix Inches below 
the Surface, on the nineteenth of March. 


After this we had a melancholy Sight, for, as 


ſoon as the Wheat had done Blooming, vaſt Num- 
bers of ſmall black Flies attacked the Wheat ears, 
and blowed a little yellow Maggot, which eat u 
ſome of the Kernels, in others Part of them, = 
which cauſed Multitudes of Ears to miſs of their 
Fulneſs, acting in ſome Meaſure like a Sort of Lo- 
uſt, til] Rain fell and waſhed them off; and, though 
this Evil has happened in other Summers to the 
Wheat in ſome Degree, and not done much Harm, 
et, if the good Providence of God had not hin- 


dered it, they might have ruined all the Crops of 


Wheat in the Nation, 
Now might be ſeen almoſt every ber full Crops 


of Barley, notwithſtanding a long dry Summer, that 


continued fo till about the Middle of 7aly, which 
xcaſioned this Grain to be under the Misfortune of 
wo or three Conditions of Ripeneſs at Harveſt; that 
2d, which lay deepeſt in the Earth was ripe firft, 
hat which lay next was almoſt ripe, and that which 
ay Pfei in the Ground was near green; how- 
ever, 
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ever, chis was not my Caſe, for I was free ſron 
ſuch Damage, by ſoaking my Seed- barley ina cheap 
Sort of Liquor, that ſtood me in no more than 
ſix Pence an Acre Charge ; which I intend to dif 


cover in March next, in order to deliver my Coun- 
try from this grand Evil of bad Malt, which, with 


the Want of Skill to brew, or Knavery in the Mx 
nagement of it, makes it one of the main Curſes 
that attend Travellers on the Road, and neceſſitate 
them to drink unwholeſome Ales and Beers, to the 
Deſtruction of many Lives, for almoſt at every 
Town in the Nation there is a different Sort of 
Malt-Liquor z whereas, by ſteeping the Seed, 


Barley comes up in a little Time, in an even Cray 


in the drieſt Weather, and thereby makes Mal 
all alike to the greateſt Advantage. 
Oats likewiſe, and Peaſe, were for the moſt Par 


plentiful Crops, becauſe we had many fine Show 


ers of Rain between the Middle of July, and the 
Jatter End of Auguſt, when they were mown and 
ſown in Fields on Account of the dry Seaſon, 
which ſtunted their Growth, and fo * 
their Bloſſoms, that few of their Stalks, podded. 
Natural and artificial Graſſes were likewiſe the 
pooreſt Crops I ever knew, eſpecially where the 


moſt Dung was lateſt laid on, which ſo -hollowed 
the Surface, as to let in the Froſt, that chilled the 


Roots, and kept the Graſs from growing ; then 


directly ſucceeded a dry, cold Spring and Sum- 


mer, which farthered the Misfortune, and ſtunted 
the Graſs. | 


Between Edgware and London, the Grafs-fields 
looked all yellow inſtead of green, by being rut! 


over with the worlt of Graſs, called tne Butter 


 frower. 


A Per 


cut down ; but the Horſe-beans fared ill that went 
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A Perſon near Stanmore,” in Midd{/ex, had but 
heapWour Loads of VERY! off a ten Acre rich grazing 
. 

Another near Bee who rented forty 
Pounds a Year, im all his Meadow- ground had no 


ſor, in many Fields of Graſs, it happened, that, 
Scythe, occaſioned by being late on, and thereby 


t; and, in the Vales, the Drought continued ſo 
ong, that it brought them under almoſt the ſame 
ate in their Meadow- grounds, all which cauſed 
ay to riſe in the London Market from thirty - ſix 
illings to three Pounds a Load ; for the Drought 
nas ſo great, as to affect the deep-rooted St. Foyne, 


* 


ore than eight Loads of Hay off his whole Farm; 
his dry Summer, the Dung drove before the 


erved to burn up the Grafs, inſtead of nouriſhing 


Fand cauſed it to be a poor thin Crop, although 
hon. Ne Roots of this Graſs run into the Chalk and Gra- 
| thee! above two Feet deep. | 

1 dl At Gaddeſden, where we uſed to have two Bays 


f Hay, we had but one off our clayey Meadow 


alon, Land, and yet came off better than many others; 
d up ſome thought it not worth their While to mow 
d. ny of their ſhort, thin, natural. Graſs, although 
e theft grew on Land that they rented at thirty Shillings 
e then Acre. 

ol Cattle likewiſe very much ſuffered by the Froſts 


d Droughts, inſomuch, - that the Graziers were 
iced to feed their Field Oxen with Hay, in the 
eight of Summer, ſo that they were fold in 


larket. 


hut this was not all the e Misfortune, for 
; ru Whey ſuffered much by buying in Gueſt-Cows in 
Ha pri and May,, in Hopes to fat them in their 


razing Grounds, and this to a great Number; 
Dat ic not proving ſo, by the Shortneſs of their 
8 2 . 


gut and September, 1740, half fat in Smithfield : 


"144 


r 


VP 


I. SR 


Leighton Market, in Bedford/vire, on the thirteenth 


three Pence Half-penny a Pound, Beef with u 


don, in. the Month of April, 1740, Man ay 
ſold for fix Pence a Pound, 


for the moſt Part, dried up; which gave us: 
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132 An Account of Wines, Barks „ 
Graſs, they became. over-ſtocked, which 0 
them to let many of theſe Cows take Bull, to k Kenn 
them en for OY the next Year, to their gren 
Loſs. : {> » l % 

It was almoſt as had, with the Dairyzmen; 3.0 
of whom, for Want of Whey and Skim-milk e. 
nough, was obliged to ſell a Sow and ten Pigs 


he V 
yhile 
mith ( 
yarm. 
urnec 
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Day of Fuly, 1740, for twelve Shillings and ſu 
Pence, that would: fetch in Fuly,. 1742, Jog 
Pounds, A Scarcity that ſo affected the Butter an 
Cheeſe, as to cauſe the firſt to be ſold in our Coun 
try for eight Pence a Pound, J/arwickſhire Cheel 


ruit- 


three Pence a Pound, Veal a Groat, and in L 


ff Fri 


In ſhort, our Rivers were all frozen up in the 
Winter, and, in the Summer following, our Top 


Opportunity of cleaning them out, and making 


Uſe of the Mud and Dirt to form a Pile or He And 
by mixing Chalk and Dung with the ſame, for a herri 
excellent Compoſt. =_ ardei 
To this ] add, that in Alles Vale their, Malers c 
dow- ground was ſo burnt, and Graſs ſo ſhort, tu Pprout 
they were forced to cut down Aſhen-Boughs, a Thi 
give them to their fatting Oxen; and, why theWaterp 
lower Vale-grounds had given very good Crop ers, 
of Wheat this Year, while their Ridge or higheliecr ; r 
3rounds ſuffered, may, in ſome Meaſure, be the F. 
counted for thus, viz, Not altogether, becauſſſill me 
| Tach Ground lay low, out of the Power of Wind pur yo 
but alſo, becauſe their Springs commonly lie ther ] 
ſhallow here, that, in Winter Time, the ware Sur 
Steams, which ariſe from ſuch Springs beboi Bees 
the Surfacc, give a warm Moiſture to the moe of my 
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keeh nile that which 1 in higher Land periſnes 
greaMWrith Cold; this Help, with the Goodneſs of their 
„arm: natured Earth, and low Situation of it, re- 
. onMrncd ſome Farmers a vaſt Increaſe, while others 
lk eMould not pay their Rents; Therefore Farming 
ips As called a Lottery, in Reſpect of the many Inci- 
eenthMWcnts that Crops and Cattle are liable to. 
nd u Oak-trees were in many Places damaged, by 
ſouſne Froſt's getting into their Trunks, which cauſed 
er an heir Sap to ſwell into an Ice, that rived and burſt 
DounWnany of their Bodies into Cracks; yet many 
heel ruit-trees, as the Froſt was joined by frequent 
th uMWimes, were improved by it, by their impregna- 
ing the Tree's Bodies and Arms with their ni- 
n vu trous Qualities, which produced a great Increaſe 
f Fruit, for it is an old Country-Saying : 


—_— great Rime Year, 
us all A great Fruit Year. 


Heap and it happened accordingly in great Plenty of 
for uMWCherries, Apples, Pears, Sc. But it killed moſt 
: Mboarden Ware, inſomuch, that Noblemens Garde- 
Mergers could not ſupply their Maſters Tables with a 
,. thaWprout. EN | : 
„ A This Year proved the freeſt from Slugs, Grubs, 
 thaW{Laterpillars, Hh Worms, Waſps, Flies, Ad- 
Crop ters, and many other Inſects, that ever I remem- 
nigheſhder; not a Slug was ſeen all the Summer, becauſe 
be acc Froſt had entered the Ground ſo deep as to 
ecaulW:ill moſt of them, which gave ſuch a Security to 
ind Fur young Crops of Turnepe, Cole, Savoys, and 
lie Mother Field and Garden Ware, that we ſuffered in 
warnWie Summer by nothing but Drought. | 
beloiß Bees in many Places died in their Hives; one 
ots ef my Neighbours loſt three out of four, and Birds 
= 4 periſhed 


e Wheat, and prove a Nouriſhment to them 


* 1 


3 Ar Abemnt bf Wheat; 


iſhed" in vaſt Numbers, a ch fra f 
ort, which made the Poer ing 
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| No ling Now 2 — * * 
No Nightingale, nor Thruſh, is near, 
A gloomy Silence only reigns. s 


 Herel ought to have finiſhed: my "Aveo 
Particulars that happened i in the Farming Buſineſ 
this fatal Year of Famine, but, conſidering that 
Retroſpection of theſe” Caſualties may hereafter 
prove inſtructing to my Reader, I ſhall mn en- 
large as follows: Viz. 
- In this Year, the Month of January was a' x'very 
ſhowy Seaſon, all the Ground being under Snow 
all that Time, which Frarved or froze many of the 
leſſer Fowls to Death; a Dunghil Cock, that 
uſed to rooſt on a Tyee, was found frozen dead, 
and the ſame Fate had many old Crows. 
On the twenty-firſt of June, 1740, Barley. flour 
was fold for eighteen Pence a Peck at Gaddeſain, 
for making Bread; and, on the 31ſt Day of Ju 
following, the firſt new Barley, that was brought 
to Hempſtead Market, out of a ſandy Ground in 
Beafordſhire, was fold for eight and twenty Shi 


lings a Quarter. dil, ar 

This long violent F coſt began on Chriſtma any / 

Day, 1739, and was ſevere fo as. to rot Turneps o Ca 

much, that, by the fourteenth Day of January, er Fa 

many Acres of the forward ſown ſtunk like Catfi- e 1 7t 

on, and caufed great Numbers of Sheep to fa full 

fick and die; and thoſe that eſcaped, from being gre 

near fat on Turneps, fell very lean, fo that vent bro 
feu fatted on Turneps this Year, but many wereW'moit 
| fatted with Peaſe and Hay. This leads me to th*}W's Dr 
Publication of ſeveral Caſes, as follows, viz. ald n 


Caſt 


_ 


At 
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Alle Caſe the firſt. In the Pariſh of Studbam, a Far- 
ier ſowed fifty Acres with Wheat, which grew 
bis gravelly, loamy, incloſed Fields, that lay on 
ach a high Situation, as gave the Froſts Room to 
- Will fo much of it, that he 215 not quite one Bay 
all at Harveſt. | 
f Caſe the ſecond. Robeez eder Farmer than 
e, who lived about two Miles from him, in Ham- 
mofa Pariſn, had hardly any more Wheat this Har- 
fineſt, than what would maintain his n and 
hat w his Ground for another Crop. 
caſter Caſe ibe third. In ſome of the high chalky 
r en- ands in [uinghoe Parifh, the Froſt had ſo pene 
 Wated this light Earth, that on the twenty-eighth 
very of Auguſt, 1740, I ſaw ſome very poor Wheat 
Snow —_ which ſeemed to have more red Poppy 
of thefWnong it, than there was Wheat; while other 
that rounds in the ſame Pariſh, that were ſtiff Loams, 
dead, d lay low, bore as good Wheat, and as much, 
ever I believe was known. © 
Hour Caſe the fourth. Near Dunſtable Downs, in a 
1 bite hurlucky Soil, that lay expoſed to the North 
f ih Eaſt- Winds, there was 4 Farmer who was 
bügle reed to pull up fix Acres of Wheat with Hands; 
md indes mowed ſome, as being too thin and ſhort to 
ap. Another did the ſame in his poor gravelly 
i and had but half a Bay of Wheat for _— 
ma- any Acres. 
Caſe the fifth. In the ſame whitiſh Land, ano- 
er Farmer had nine Acres of Barley ſtanding, on 
e 17th Day of December, 1740, ſome of which 
s full ripe above a Fortnight before, and the reſt 
1! green, by Means of the late frequent Showers, 
at brought up thoſe Seeds which lay in the up- 
rmoſt Part of the Surface, and which, by the 
og Drought in the former Part of this Summer, | 


ald not take ſufficient ä to grow and ripen 
Cal | 1n 


0 fal 
being 


ro the 
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in Time. A plain Inſtance of the great Value 
my Barley-ſteeping Liquor, which cauſes” all the 
Seed to come up at once, and grow in a fine eve 
Crop in the drieſt Seaſon. 

Caſe the ſixth, In Whethamſtead Pari h, Bi 
ordſbire, a Farmer was forced to pull a whole 
Field of Wheat of twelve Acres with Hands, and 

got only five Shocks of ten Sheaves each from eve 
Acre; yet the ſame Farmer had elſewhere tens 
ty Shocks of Wheat from an Acre, that was thought 
to yield two Buſhels of Wheat each Shock. I 
twelve Acre Field was a loamy, wettiſh Soil,” and 
lay flat and very high, but the fruitful Fields were 
more ſheltered from the Severity of the North and 


Eaſt Winds, which this Year were the chief Oer 0 
ſion of theſe Misfortunes. 5 
Caſe the ſeventh, That Wheat which grew thi 

Year in a full Crop was fo full kerned, that th T 
large Corns, for the moſt Part, yielded near fin 

Buſhels of Flour, out of five Buſhels of Wheat W 

and the drier Sort of it fetched ſix Shillings a Buſhe A f 

on the eighteenth Day of September, 1740, 4 142, 

Eee Market. iſted ; 

| dout 1 

A Arcount 5 ou of 8 &c. . Mine! 

Near 1741. Nr 

| ur mo 

t Mid) 


HE laſt Year 8 Scarcity of Wheat ad oth ear II 

Grains, cauſed Wheat, and all other Com 
to hold dear Part of the next Year. All the Wi be Ma 
ter, to April, 1741, Wheat ſold in Hempſtead Mat 
ket, from thirty to thirty-five Shillings per Load; 
Barley, twenty-two Shillings per Quarter; Oat 
two Shillings, and two Pence per Buſhel ; m_ ake ; 
four Shillings, and Horſe-beans three. "In April 


fold red L2mmas-waeat for about ſix geb 
aſhe! 


{AY * 1 "i 
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the following Spring, were attended with fine mild 

Weather, and 5 Means of many Showers, that 
em began about the ſt of 7 June, 1741, Wheat, Bar- 
| ” Oats, Beans, and Peaſe, flouriſhed to Admi- 


ation; ſo that there were never ſeen finer Cro 
hot the Ground than on the fifteenth Day of 12 
hen dry Weather began and continued a great 
ven hile 3 which. ve the Wheat a fine Blooming- 
Wen eme, ſo that it fell in Leighton Market to about 
ugntl renty-four Shillings a Load, on the ſixteenth of 
Tue e, 1741, and to a lower Price afterwards, till 
& | It came to three Shillings a Buſhel i in July 1. 2 


Accomnt f Crops of Grain, &c. fr the 
* © Tar, 17 42. , 


after that ſucceeded a long Continuance of 
Iry Weather, inſomuch that-we had little or no 


742, when a great Thunder-ſtorm happened, that 
alted almoſt all Night, and produced Showers till 


gland began their Harveſt, By this long Drought 
ur mowing natural Graſs was ſo prodigious ſhort 
t Midſummer, that it tempted us to let it ſtand till 
tear Harveſt before we mowed at Gaddeſden, and 


1 ey that forbore lateſt fared beſt; however, in 
12 de Main, we had the leaſt Crops that ever I knew, 
pl well as thoſe Graſs-Farmers in Middle/ex ; and, 


ie Rain keeping off ſo long, the Aftermeath near 
don, did not get ſuch a ſufficient Head as to 
ake it worth mowing in ſeveral Places, which 


ruled old Hay to ſell in * 1742, for about 
T three 


">, 1 3 * 
” 
7 * 


buſhel s but, As all the 4 Winter, and 


HE Wager 1741, was a very mild one, and 
ain from March to the twenty-ſecond of une, 


out the twenty-ſixth of Juꝶy following, at which 
[ime moſt of the Farmers in the Southern Parts of 
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Lady-finger Grafs-ſeed. But, in the 


never 
an upright Poſture, till the Thunder: ſhowers fell 
and laid moſt of it flat. The Horſe-beans, that be 


ſeed, The Apple- trees were ſeize 
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I never had more Kerroon Cherries in my Life, 
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wel as the wild Cherries, were large Crops, | 


and the Grain the ſame 3 only it Na not ftan 


555 pound ten 825 lling ngs 
of Weather Hindesech 888 from pen 


nga y WP 
ale of Hit 
bury, the Aftermeath grew ſo faſt, that, =" 
Middle of July, the Graziers were in great Want 
of Cattle to feed on it ; for they hac but a ven 
ſmall Stock of Horn- beaſt before, becauſe Co 
were never ſold dearer, I believe, than they df 
this Spring, 1742. Whear, i in Vales, I think, ws 

igger, and enjoyed a fine Blooming-time, 


gan to. kid before the Rain cane, were ſtunted "7 
the long Drought, and never ſhorter ; but th 
Peaſe of all Sorts were never in a better Conditio 
Oats recovered well, and Barley in ſtiff Ground 
was generally good, but on Chalks, Gravels, anc 
Sands, as bad, vaſt Quantities never ſhooting int 
Ear: 1 was better oft, becauſe I ſteeped my Barlo 

+ by the Cater 
pillars, which cauſed thoſe that bloomed 1 7 
to fare ill, but the latter bloomed grew in 


N Number of young Trees of my own wk 
I ſold ten Dozen at a Time of them at Lei 

255 for ſeventeen Pence a Dozen, in Fuly 1741 
My White-hezrts, and all the budded Sort, i 


The CONCLUSION, 


I ſhall dal this Monthly Book with th 
Words of a Minifter to his Pariſhioners. | 


See how this Coen ſtandeth, juſt as it di 
* laſt Year! The Stalk the ſame, the Ear the ſam 
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upon the ſame Spot of Ground. One would 
think that the ſame Corn had only changed its 
Place, or rather was riſen anew out of the Earth. 
The Manner, how this ſhould be, is to me in- 
conceivable 3 only, that fo it is, I ſee and am 
certain: And, methinks, I herein perceive the 
Working of that Almighty Power, by which, 


at the laſt Day, ſhall be wrought the Reſurrecti- 


on of the Dead; when the ſcattered Particles of 
our Bodies ſhall be reunited, and we ſhall riſe 
the very ſame Men we are at preſent, and ap- 
pear before the Judgment-Seat of God, to re- 


ceive according to the Things we do here, whe» 


ther they be good or bad.“ 
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the Southern; and the freſh Gales of Ze- 
tbyrus begin to refrigerate the ſcorching Sun · beams: 
The Earth now yields to the patient Huſbandman 


the Fruits of his Labours. This Month returns 


the Countryman's Expences into his Coffers with 
Increaſe, and encourages him to another Year's 
Adventure. If this Month prove dry, warm, ahd 
free from high Winds, it rejoiceth the Country- 
man's Heart, increaſeth his Gains, and abates 
great Part of his Diſburſements. . 


You may yet thryfallow : And lay on your 


Compoſt or Soil, as well on your Barley-land as 
Wheat-land. ' | 8 


Carry Wood or other Fuel home before the 


Winter. 


Provide good Seed, and well picked, againſt 


Seed · time. | , 


Put your Ewes and Cows you like not, to fatting. 


A This 


Mr. WoRLiDGE's Notes on Huſbandry for the 


\ TJ OW bright Phæbus, after he hath warmed | 
our Hemiſphere, retires nimbly towards 
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This is the moſt principal Herr 1 
moſt Sorts of Grain; therefore make 2 of 0 
Weather whilſt you have it. . e 


About the End of this Month you nay ined 
your After. graſs; and alſo Clover, St. Fon 
and other French Hays or Graſſes: Geld Lambi, 

This is a very good Time for Inocculation i 


5 the former Part of this Month. 


You may now. make Cyder of Summer - fruit, 
prune away ſuperfluous Branches from your Wal. 
fruit trees, but leave not the Fruit bare, except 
the red Nectarine, which is much meliorated a0 
beautified by lying open to the Sun. 

Pull up Suckers from the Roots of Trees; u. 
bind the Bud mm inoculated. a. Month dan if 


| taken. 


Plant Saffron, ſer Slips af: Gillilowei 52 
Aniſc. Now is beginning a ſecond. Seaſon tt 
the increaſing and tranſplanting moſt Flowers, and 


. Other Garden plants, as Herbs, Strawberries, &. 


The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs are now to be 
gathered; alſo gather Onions, Gailick, G. 

Sow Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Turneps;, ind 
other Plants, Roots and Herbs for the Winter, an 


againſt the Spring. 


Now ſow Lark-heels, Canditufts, Colotnbilſi, 
Sc. and ſuch Plants as will endure the Winter. 
You 15 yet ſlip Gilliflowers, and tranſplant 
bulbous Roots about Bartbolomew-lide 3 ſome 
eſteem the only ſecure Seaſon for removing your 
perennial or Winter-greens; as Phyllireas, Myr: 
tles, Cc. It is alſo the beſt Time to plant Stray: 
bert ies, and it is not amiſs to dreſs Roſe · trees 


and plant them about this Time. 


Proꝑ up thoſe Poles the Wind blows down in 


the Hop-garden: Alſo near the End. of the 
Month _ Hops. : oe 
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lefs the Goodneſs of the Weather pr 
ſay till the Middle of the next: Deſtro 


them from Rohhers. Pell 
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Fermer in this Month, © 
giving the Farmer an Opportunity to reap 


4 


Beans, and hogking his Peaſe, Cc. it highly con- 
cerns every Huſbandman. co take the heſt Advan- 
rage of fair Weather hen it happens, according 
to the old Proverh, Mate Hay while the Sun ſhines :. 
Or, according to the rhyming Lines of old Tuſſer: 


If Weather be fair, and tidy thy Grain, 

Make ſpeedily Carriage for fear of a Rain: 

For Tempeſt and Showers deceiveth a-many, 

And lingering Lubbers loſe many a Peny. 
Be thankful to God for his Benefit. ſent, 

And yilling to fave it, with earneſt Intent. 


Regard, as well Knowing that Seed-time and Har- 
reſt require their utmoſt Vigilance and Diligence. 
The firſt of which two Virtues muſt be neceſſarily. 
employed to make Obſervations on the Seaſon and 


The Neglect of which, oftentimes, is the Cauſe 
of ſowing Grain too ſoon or too late; and the ſame 
in reaping and mowing, and carting, or carry ing 
= home, When *** e aBleſling of ng 
| = an 


Towards the End br ehis Month take Dees, n 
8 vou to 

| exe: | y Waſps, and 
other Inſects; and ftreighten che Paſſages, to ſecure, 
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Ne great Importance that fair 'Waather is of to 4 
4 ; 7 | 271 F * 1 


his Wheat, mow his Barley, Oats, Thetches, 


To this Adyice the beſt Farmers pay the greateſt 


eather, and then to make the beſt Uſe of it: 


g * hat N 
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and; fir. Weather is in our ker bes; 10 
refuſe ge pern it, the Fault makes 
ungrateful Creatures, . 
well as pray. It is true, that, at beſt, Farm 
ſineſs is attended with much ty a 
| os but then the leaſt of thoſe e Ni ortunes that 
happen by ſuch Hazard fall to the Share ofthe 
Vikianr and Diligent. | But to be more Particuly 
on this Account: 
Sowing, Reaping. and Mowing, too. ſogn. 
too late, are the twp Extremes, that it highly" — 
cerns all Farmers to avoid as much as in ne 
In the 1 e of 1744, thoſe Farmers 
fowed their Barley very forward ſuffered inuc 
the Snows and Rains that then fell, and thoſe thi! 
fell afterwards, : which proved ſo diſagreeable 00 
almoſt all their Soils, that about half their Crops 
of Barley were loſt by it; for the cold Weather 
that enſued, cauſed the Snows and Rains to chill 
the Seed, and bind the Surface to that Degree a 
prevented a plentiful Growth of this Grain: And 
ſure II am, that had not the ſame: Year been on: 
of the moſt plentiful Years of Apples in the Me. 
mory of Man, Barley would have fold at an er- 
ceeſſive Price. But this Misfortune did not af 
thoſe Farmers that ſowed their Barley later and 
ſafer, I mean thoſe that ſowed their Seed ina'me- 
dium Seaſon, as they did who began ſowing abgit 
the 12th or 15th Day of March, for fome are 
hafty to get this Sort of Seed into the Ground; that 
they begin the latter End of February, and ſome: 
times have by this means the Sight of a reddiſh 
23 young Crop inſtead of a green one, Wich 
is a certain Indication of its never thrreng 
de, ſo as to make the Owner a plentift 
Return at Harveſt. Again, it was the Caſe aſe dt 
many Farmers to be ſo behind in mowing and 
a8 in their 8 of 2 ir the of 
1 1 | 105 
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474%, that it pocaboned. many thouſand Quarters 
of it o be almpoſt ſpoiled by long and great 

for, notwithſtanding all he Care that could 
made uſe of, after , mowing, jt, and 
ihe Field till near Micheeimas, 
dot fig to be made Malt ofs becauſe it acquired 3 


+ 3s abi 1. 36 e a vo 
ing out Spires while it lay abroad, And in- 
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deed to this great I. pis all. Barley-crops are very 


mach expoſed, that grow. from the Seed of any 
Sort of Barley that is not of the rathripe Sort ; 
and from whence I am Jeq to obſerve, as in my 


in the Spring ſeaſon of 1744. 


\ F all white Grain rathripe Barley is the 


# firſt that is fit to cut; and what I call 
rauripe Barley, is Fulbam Barley; or Putney Bar- 
ly. This is the Sort of Barley that is. firſt ripe, 
and fit for mowing z and therefore neceſſarily comes 
under my Obſer vation in this Place, for giving 
thoſe Perſons their juſt Praiſe, who were ſo wiſe 


as to ſow this rathripe or forward growing Seed: 


for by ſowing this 2 little later than the common 
Barley is uſually ſown (which it will admit of he- 
yond all other Barley-ſeed), the Farmer avoided. 
falling this Year into two great Misfortunes, that 
attended all or moſt of thoſe, who ſowed their 
common Barley-ſeed the latter End of February, 
or Beginning of March; which gccaſioned the Loſs 
of many Crops of this Grain, as I have before re- 
mirk' d. Then thoſe Farmers that ſowed this 
4 Od | rathripe 


/ 


ains ; 
1 
n Barley was 


. Rb Fos Brevet 


rathripe Barley after them, had the Pian 
ſee cher Crops grow to their great Profit: Fer 
it happened, that ſome had this Sort of Burley rip 
fooner than their Wheat, and got into tber 
Barns in the greateſt Perfection, before they inned 
a Sheaf of Wheat, and before Thouſands of Fare 
got their common Barley-crops mowed "which; 

as I ſaid, occaſioned the ſpoiling of vaſt: On 

rities of this neceſſary Grain; and that wich wu 

faved tolerabiy well, made but a bad Maltz fh 
that there was little good Malt made this Yet; 
which proved a great Loſs to the Farmer, to the 
Maltſter, to the Brewer, to the Vidtualler, and ts 
the Drinker, and indeed ſomewhat to the Revenue 
of Exciſe: For it is certain, that without 
Barley it is im polſible to make good Malt, and with 
out good Malt it is as impoſſible to make good 
Drink. Conſequently there was the leſs Conſump- 
tion made of Malt Liguors z for as Beers and Ala 
are good and bad, ſo there are more or leſs Qui 
tities drank of them. In this Caſe the Farmer i 
the prime Sufferer, and is the leſs able to pay hit 
Rent, and maintain his Family, when his Crop d 
Barley are got into his Barns in a damag'd Con 
dition: And indeed this was the very Caſe of mat 
Farmers in 1744. I know ſeveral within #'fe 
Miles Diſtance of Gaddeſden, that were ſeized 09 
in April, May, and Fune, 1745, for Non- pay men 
of their Rent. A Misfortune partly owing to the 
Loſs they ſuſtained by getting in their Barley<rops 
ſo wet and bad, that they could not ell it for mor 
than ten, eleven, or twelve Shillings per 'Quar- 
ter: And a great deal was fo bad, hk they could 
not ſel] it at all. In ſhort, this Loſs affected man 
Farmers, even in the South- weſt and Eaſt Parts d 
Enęland, but, moſt of all, thoſe in the North, wher 
was little, very little of their Barley got into their 
Barns in good Order, and a great deal intitelf 
| ſpoiled, 


Aenlicv Ir u RE Improved. | - 
ſpoiled, as being only fit to make Dung of; while 


8 thoſe Farmers, who ſowed Fulham Barley, got 
. Wl chcits into the Barn in fine, bright, dry Order, 
5 without any Rain on it: And they had good Rea- 
ics WY fon to hope for ſuch Succeſs, becauſe by their ſow- 
en WY ing this excellent forward Barley-ſeed, it grew 
+ WY much faſter than any other Barley-ſced whatſoever ; 
ar. bor it got into a full Ripeneſs of Ear in warm 
+; Wl cry Soils in nine or ten Weeks time, fo that it be- 
(came fir to mow while the Days were Jong, and the 


Nights ſfiort; in July, or the Beginning of Auguſt 
at fartheſt. But though F mention warm dry Soils, 
yet I have known this rathripe Barley in our 
ſtiff, moiſt, flat, loamy, incloſed Fields, lying ina 
very high Situation about Gaddeſden, ſo early 
ripe, as to be got into the Barn before our Wheat; 
ard then it is that ſuch Barley will begin, and go 
through a regular and due Fermentation or Curing 
in the Mow, before the common Sort of Barley 
that was got in later; By which means the rath- 
ripe Barley may be Brought to a much earlier Mar- 
ket than the common Sort, and be ready for Malt- 
ſters to begin making their firſt Malt by Micbael- 
mas, or ſooner: And for theſe Reaſons it is that 


. F KFS ST 


oy choſe Farmers, who can bring their rathripe Barley 
fog % Market, generally meet with the beſt Prices 
-05; or it. It was alſo upon account of theſe Benefits 
dent hat I paid twenty Shillings per Quarter for the 
me Need of the right genuine Sort of rathripe Barley 
rops iP" particular Farmer or Seed man's Houſe (that I 
ao ronſtantly deal with) in February 1744, when the 


deſt common Sort of Barley-Seed was fold at Hem- 
ed Market for fifteen Shillings per Quarter, at 
he very. ſame time. But then there is this Dif- 


w 
a erence between the Meaſure of the one and the 
here tber: The rathripe Barley is always ſold by the 
tber ergeſt Buſhel in England; that is to ſay, one that 
ieh entains nine Gallons, when the Hemſted Buſhel 


2 contains 
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of 7 Land in the Spring 


Ander no Apprehenſion of its nor anſwering th 
Eads for which I propoſed it to them: And th 


ſown ſamewhat later than the common Soft 0 


Soil than where it came from, a larger Body that 


and finer Condition than any other Sort of Barle, 
Fifthly, That it will ſell for more at Market tha 
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ſecond Sowing of it will not produce ſuch good 
Effects as the firſt. And it is for the fake of thel 


carry up to London Flour, Peas, Thetches, Chal 


Carriage above thirty Miles in one Day that 
ſtrong Team of Horſes can; and by which fud 
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s Aextevurves ins 
contains eight Gallons. This Affair 1 am m g 


more particular in explaining, becauſe 1 exec red 


ſeveral Commiffions I received from diffetent Ger. Bil - 
tlemen, Who wrote to ine for ſending them Par. Wi" 
cels of this profitable rathripe Batley-ſced” boch Pier 


ſeaſon of 1744 Wet 

a Sort, that I uche 
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ich I am ſure was ſo g 


are, firſt, That this rathripe Barley-ſeed may b. 


Barley. Secondly, That it will acquire, in a lift 


the Seed had. Thirdly, That this rathrige 
Barley will even in ſuch a ftiff Soil carry à thing 
Skin than common Barley will. Fourthly, "That 
the rathripe Barley will be ripe ſooner thah ay 
other Barley whatſoever ; and therefore. has a much! 
better Chance to be got into the Barn in à dra 


any other. And laſtly, That it will make bettt 
Malt than any other Sort; provided it be onlf 
of one Year's Growth in ſuch {tiff Soil, from tie 
Time of ſowing the true rathripe Barley-ſel: 
Not but that the Virtue of this rathripe Barley 
will remain two Years, or more; but then tit 


great Benefirs that ſeveral of our Farmers, wid 


or Wood, c. bring back Fulbam or roy 
Barley-ſeed to Gaddeſden, and other Parts of t 
Country, not only for their own Uſe, but alfo fot 
felling Parcels of it out to ſmaller Farmen 
who have not Teams capable of drawing. bl 


AS 


— 


f great Farmer ſells this forward growing Barley- 
ſed to a conſiderable Advantage. 


into bis Barn in one Summer, from off one and the ſame 
Piece Ground. 


Field in the Chilturne Country conſiſting of a dry 
loamy Soil that he had exceedingly well dreſſed 
with ſhort rotten Dung, and by ſeveral Plowings 
brought it into a very fine Tilth, he ſowed the 
ſame about the Beginning of March with rathripe 
Barley-ſeed; which, by the warm ſhowery Weather 
that ſucceeded, grew ſo faſt, that by the firſt Day 
of June it was fit to mow, and he got it into his 


Sort of Seed; and accordingly he immediately gave 
the ſame Ground only one Plowing, and harrowed 


attended with warm Showers, became fit to mow 


of the beſt of Barley into his Barn in leſs than 
three Months time. Since then there are theſe great 
Advantages attending the Sowing of rathripe Bar- 
ley-ſeed, it is certainly the Intereſt of many Gen- 
tlemen and Farmers, who occupy Land that lies not 
too wet, and is not too ſtiff for this Purpoſe, to 
fetch, or buy it ready fetch'd, this excel lent rath- 
ripe Barley- ſeed from thirty or forty Miles Di- 


by ſome Hertfordſbire Farmers in particular, who 
I believe, I may ſay, hardly ever ſowed this delicate 
Seed, but they found their Account in it; as I don't 
queſtion but that thoſe Gentlemen have done, to 


and Land, to great Diſtances, 
OR 2 » Tb 
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How 4 Farmer got two Crops of rathripe Barley 
A certain Farmer ſaid he 


got two Crops of rathripe Barley into his Barn in 
three Months time, thus: Having an incloſed 


Barn in good Order. This forward firſt Crop 
being houſed ſo ſoon, encouraged the Farmer to 
attempt getting a ſecond, from ſowing the ſame 


into it more rathripe Barley- ſeed; which, being 


in nine Weeks time. And thus he got two Crops 


ſtance, though it be by Land- carriage, as is done 


whom I ſent Quantities of it in 1744-5, by Sea, 
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10 AGRICULTURE Inproved. 


. The beſt Method now in UJe to cure and ins Cr 
dry" 5 Barley — This Soft of rathripe 5 Barley 


Buc 


ties 


<> 
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as it grows in a rich ſandy black Loam, called by 7 
ics Owners Livery-earth, commonly yields vi ſhir 
great Crops; and, as it generally grows very cui and 
and bulky, its Kernels are always thin-bodied ; ura 
the rather, becauſe they always ſow four Buſh) i127 
of their large Meaſure on each Acre; which EA 
courſe ſows their Ground . prodigious thick, lie i 
Which being a looſe dry fine Earth, few or t 1s 
ſound Kernels miſs growing. Now, the thicke com 
Barley grows, and the bulkier the Crop is, the a Ni 
greater Care is required to get it dry as as po: or V 
ſible; for, if ſuch a thick Crop ſhould be mud red 
wetted, it will be very difficulc to get it in gol abro 
Order for Houſing: But this Danger is certain ra 
much leſſened by the forward ripening of i gene 
rathripe Barley while the Weather is generally ha Pr 
and the Days long, which, as I ſaid, often del one ! 
vers the Owners of ſuch Crops from the Damage i with 
Rains, that later-growing Barley-crops ſuffer by, ſaviny 
And, for the better Aſſurance of. ſuch Deliverance ee 
if the Weather promiſe fair, they let it lie ber w. 
Swarths as it was mowed, four, five, or ſix Day” "s 
without binding it up; but if it is otherwiſe, th while 
bind their Barley ſooner, and, in order to {ud And | 
Binding, they make uſe of a dewy Morning 9 er 
twiſt and make their Bands, to prevent the break - Ca 
ing of their Straw, which they would be very e 
to do, if they did this Work in the dry hot tim eo 
of the Day: And, when they have got their Band and in 
ready, they bind all their Barley the ſame or at The 
other Day in Bundles or Sheaves, and ſet them " ing 
one oppoſite to another, ſo. that they ſtand as ho | entle 
low as can be ſer, in the ſame manner Wheat 2 * 
ſheaves are ſet up in Shocks. Now this is a qui = 
different Way to what is practiſed in n C y 1 
| | Bu nd 1 


3 


4” 2 
" 
,4 1 


Buckinghamſhire, Bedſordſbire, and moſt other Coun- 


A, ties in England, as I ſhall ſhew. _ I 
4188 74: Hertfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Bedford- 
y ſhire, and maſt oper Counties Ways of cutting, curing, 
Wis and inning their Bar ley-crops — Ir is the common 
zn Practice of Herifordſaire, Bedfordſpire, and Buck- 
aſhel inghamſhire, as well as of molt other Counties in 
chi £12/214, to mow all their Barley, and then let it 
„aa lie in the Swarths it was mowed in, till they think 
r uit is dry enough to be put into large Cocks with 
cke common two-tyne Forks, where, after it has lain 
„ a N ight and a Day, or longer, it is loaded in Carts 
18 Waggons, in a looſe confuſed Order, and car- 
mull ried home as Hay is, to lie in Stacks or Cocks, 
goo abroad, or in the Mows of Barns. Bur if it chance 
ain o rain, and wet the Swarths of Barley much, they 
die generally with Forks turn them Bottom upwards, 
; ho, to prevent the Corn's growing or ſprouting; and, if 
dei, one Turning does not anſwer, we turn it again, but 
gel vich much Reluctancy; for this is the laſt Shift of 
F bing Barley from ſpoiling in the Field; nor do 
ane ve ever do it, unleſs a great Neceſſity requires it; 
e or Whenever this is done, it is to keep it from get- 


ting a yellow or black Colour, and from rotting 


| * And when I have ſaid all I can in behalf of our 
8 U Hertfordſhire Way of curing Barley in the Field, 
and carrying it home, I muſt frankly and ingenuouſ- 


ly own our Way is abſolutely wrong, and not ſo 
good as that practiſed in Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, Kent, 
and in ſome Parts of Norfolk, and about Fulbam. 


Curing, and Inning of Barley-crops.— The Way that 


| ho Gentlemen and Farmers in theſe Counties common- 
bew I take to manage their Barley-crops in the Field, 
que different from what is practiſed in Hertfordſhire, 


buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſbire, and even at Fulbam, 
and in Kent; for here they generally reap all their 
1 | Barley, 
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while in the Field, as much as poſſibly we can. 


The Cheſhire and Lancaſhire Ways of Cutting, 
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Barley, and, when they have reaped it, bind it wil reap 
in Bands made of the reaped Barley. As ſoon g Cbe/ 
this is done, they ſet up their Barley-ſheaves Ml ale 
Shocks, as they do their Wheat, and ſet up fu Sout 
Shea ves of a Side, one Sheaf oppoſite to the othe, Wl Wo 
ten in all to each Shock; and when the Shocks han beca 
ſtood a Day, two, or more, in the Field, they carl bind 
them home to be mowed in Stacks, abroad or and 
Barns. But, in caſe. wet Weather ſhould happa . fuſe⸗ 
while the Sheaves of Barley ſtand thus in Shock 8 try- 
they are not much concern'd about it, as knowing out « 
that a little Rain will not hurt them; for as th ſo g 
ſtand hollow in little Shocks, the Winds preſenth Wl Exp 
dry them again: But when they are appreheniinM cr, 
of long and great Rains, they take their Preca-Wi beca 
tions, and manage their Shocks of Barley, I ful cro; 
 ſhew how, when I write preſently on Wheat, 1M ing 
the mean time I ſhall anſwer a few Objections, tu Shoc 
ſome ignorant and prejudiced Perſons make agaiui Shoe 
this Method of binding up Barley in Sheaves u ftanc 
they fo Wheat. rt. „ 
Odbjections againſs binding up Barley in Shaw Bar! 
anſwered — Firſt, ſay they, It is a tedious WA out « 
Secondly, That it is a troubleſome Way. Thi Way 
ly, That it is a waſteful Way. And, fourth 2s H 
That it is a chargeable Way. To which I anſae true 
firſt, That Reaping is indeed a more tedious Wy it. 
than Mowing 3 but as Workmen are much cheap? fuch 
in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire than in the more Sou more 
ern Parts of England, they eaſily diſpenſe vu Char 
that for the ſake of the Benefits that attend Re Barl 
ing more than Mowing; which are, That by Rel Wor 
ing, the Stalks and Ears of the Barley are laid WJ Sithe 
Swarths more even and regular, than the Site only 
can poſſibly do it. Again, by Reaping of Bare prof 
the Reapers can gather it up cleaner, and prermi ment 
Waſte better, than any Sithemen can. Bur I car caule 
not ſay, that theſe are all the Reaſons why tif ltand 


i 
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reap and not mow their Barley in Lancaſhire and 
Cheſhire : Perhaps the Uſe of the Sithe and Cra- 
dle is not known in theſe Parts; for, even in the 
Southern Parts of England, he is deemed a good 
Workman that can uſe it dextroufly. Secondly,and 
becauſe (eſpecially if it is a thin Crop) reaping and 
binding is more troubleſome than mowing Barley, 
and carrying it home in the promiſcuous looſe con- 
fuſed Way, which the Hertfordſhire and other Coun- 
try men prefer before all others, and ſcorn to be put 
out of their old Dobyn's Path, as believing no Way 
ſo good as their on, to ſave Labour, Time, and 
Expence. But altho' I'am an Heri fordſbire Farm- 
er, I muſt give this Point againſt my Fellows, 
becauſe I am convinc'd, that Mowing of a Barley- 
crop with Sithe and Cradle, and afterwards bind- 
ing ſuch Barley in Sheaves, and ſetting them up in 
Shocks, to the Number of ten Sheaves to the 
Shock, is by far the better Way. For, notwith- 
ſtanding the Objection, that it is a waſteful Way, 
on account of binding the Sheaves with the ſame 
Barley, which may occaſion ſome Kernels to drop 
out of their Ears; and that it is a more chargeable 
Way, than to carry the Barley into the Barn looſe, 
as Hay is carried; this indeed is confeſſed to be 
true in ſome Degree, even by thoſe that practiſe 
it. But then, ſay they, the Benefits that ariſe from 
ſuch Cradle-mowing, and binding Barley in Sheaves, 
more than compenſates all the Labour, Time, and 
Charge that is employed about it; for, by mowing 
Barley with the Sithe and Cradle, there is more 
Work done in a Day, than can be done with a 
dithe and Bale, or with a bare Sithe; and not 
only more Work, but alſo much more clean and 
profitable, notwithſtanding the two latter Inſtru- 
ments are moſtly in Uſe throughout England, be- 
cauſe of the few Workmen, as I ſaid, that under- 
land its Management: Not but that ic muſt be 

| | allowed, 
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allowed, that where a Crop of Barley lies in; 


ſtraggling Condition, or is great, and blown dom Ml: 
by = Winds, or beat down by Hail, or Storm __ 
of heavy Rains, then indeed the Sithe and Cradl The 
muſt give way to the Uſe of the Sithe and Bale, q wk 
bare Sithe, as being the moſt proper Tool fac * 
mowing ſuch a confuſed Crop, that in this. Caf ry 
can't be bound up in Sheaves. And indeed i 0 B 
| ſomewhat ſurpriſes me, that the Cheſeire and L Lea. 
caſbire Farmers are ſo accuſtomed to reap ther N Tuer 
Barley, and not got into the Way of mowing Ton 
with Sithe and Cradle, which, I think, may e One: 
conveniently done with them, as well as with us, to AsB 
their great Intereſt ; for, I am ſure, it is more to- Whie 
bleſome and chargeable, even in a cheap Country, The 
to reap their Barley, than to mow it with Sith N Whe. 
and Cradle, which does not hinder their binding The 
up in Sheaves; on the contrary, it is what is prac We 
tiſed in ſeveral Parts of England at this Day, as the Ther 
quickeſt, cheapeſt, the ſureſt and cleaneſt Way d 
all others, thus to mow it, and then to bind it up bun 
in Sheaves; for in this Poſture the Barley is ſoone Shou! 
got dry, ſooner loaded in the Waggon or Cat, Such 
ſooner emptied, and much ſooner and eaſier threſt And, 
ed out. Theſe four great Conveniencies no Far- 
mer can deny to be true: And to them, I think, | In! 
may add two more; and they are, that ſuc than e 
Sheaves of Barley will lie ſweeter in the Mow, tha to rea 
that which is confuſedly laid in, and much | (her 
curer from the Damage of Rats and Mice, becauſ land b. 
the Back- parts of the Sheaves being placed outwards Land 
on all Sides of the Mow, Vermin will find it much vet G 
more difficult to make an Entrance here than among Bic up 
that Barley that is promiſcuouſly mowed in. And H cured! 
although the general Part of the Nation refuſes u Hare ch. 
bind up their Barley in Sheaves at this Time, ja cut; \ 
it is an old Practice, as appears by the following Wpoilec 


Lines of Thomas Tuſſer, Eſq; who is ſaid to 5 
* they 
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Elizabeth's * | 


The Mowing of Barley, if Barley do ſtand, 

Is cheapeſt and beſt for to rid out of Hand: 

Some mow it, and rake 1 it, and ſet it on Cocks; 

come mow it, and bind it, and ſet it on Shocks. 

Of Barley the longeſt and greeneſt ye find 

Leave ſtanding by Dallops, till time ye do bind: 

Then early in Morning (while Dew is thereon) 

To making of Bands, till the Dew be all gone. 

One ſpreadeth thoſe Bands, in order to lie, 

As Barley (in Swatches) may fill it thereby : 

Which gathered up, with the Rake and the Hand, 

The Follower after them bindeth in Hand. 

Where Barley is raked (if Dealing be true), 

The Tenth of ſuch Raking to Parſon is due. 

Where Scatt'ring of Barley is ſeen to be much, 

There Cuſtom nor Conſcience Tything ſhould 
grutch. 

Corn being had down (any way ye allow), 

Should wither as needeth, for burning in Mow. 

Such Skill appertaineth to Harveſtman's Art, 

And, taken in time, is a Husbandly Fart. 


In ſhort, as Barley has generally a ene Straw 
than either Wheat or Oats, there is no Occaſion: 
to reap it; but to mow it with Sithe and Cradle 
(where its Growth and ſtanding will admit of it) 
and bind it in Sheaves, is perfectly neceſſary in all 


ured from the Damage of Damps and Wets, which 
re the greateſt Enemies to this Grain after it is 
ut; witneſs the Thouſands of Quarters that were 


polled laſt Year, e for want of thus binding 
8 ic 


theſe, and: many more, the latter Bad * Quern 


Land whatſoever, more eſpecially in ſpongy and 
vet Ground: For by quickly binding and ſetting 
it up in Shea ves here, the Barley is ve 5 much ſe⸗ 
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16 AcRI CULTURE [mproved: 
it up in time; for when Barley ſtands up in Shea Mey; 
and eight Sheaves are covered on their Tops by: ame 
two, the Rains have but little Power to hut im 

them; and if they do wet the whole Number; arle 
in the Poſition they ſtand in, while in Stocks, the Moes. 
Sheaves will ſoon get dry again: And this is what be w. 
may be done, if the Barley-crop ſtand upright, Mc) | 
whether it be a thick or a thin Crop; bur if it is hear 
a heavy Crop, and fallen down, and laid or ſcraw!d Mp": >! 
about, then indeed it is not fit to be mowed with Mnd ſc 
a Sithe and Cradle. The bare Sithe, or 1 ard, 
Sithe with a Bale fixed to it, muſt be made uſe g) o 
of to mow ſuch Barley, as I ſaid before; and the Wſicav 
Whole to be carried confuſedly looſe into the Barn, Nord 
Thus of rathripe and other Barley, IJ have thought MP =>: | 

it requiſite to be the more particular ih writing, he ma 
in this Month; becauſe no Author before "me Haload 
has publiſhed ſevera! of theſe Points of Knowlege, get 
although they are abſolutely neceſſary to be under- Miſoo'c » 
ſtood by moſt Farmers in the Nation. But I cant o 
finiſh this Subject before I obſerve the way ite ens, 
Kentiſh Farmers take to manage their Barley-crops, Mets a. 
who mow all the Barley they can with the Sith e at 
and Cradle, even if it lies down; for it muſt bet Peans 

very flat big Crop indeed, if they don't cradle it; em; 
becauſe ſuch cradling it lays the Barley in even th ſo 
Rows, fitter for binding into Sheaves, than when nd the 
it is mowed with a bare Sithe in the confuſed Me valt 
looſe way. Then when the Barley is dry enough, 
in a dewy Morning they make their Bands for bind. 
ing up their Barley in Sheaves; and when thej 
are ſo done, one Man tucks ſo many Bands into 
his Girdle as he thinks fit; and then follows another 
Man, who goes before the Binder with a five 
toothed wooden Rake, that has two Teeth long 
and three ſhort, with which he rakes the Barley, & 
it lies on each Side of him, into an Heap, to the 

Quantity of as much as will make a Sheaf of 7 
4. ey 


ley; and when this is done, he goes on in the 


im wich his Bands, and lays each Heap of 
Barley into one of them, and binds it up as he 


he whole Field is done; and when it is all finiſhed, 
hey hyle it, as they call it; that is, they lay four 


it , Sheaves on the Ground two againſt two, the Ears of 
ws Wc Sheaf by the Side of the Ears of the oppoſite one; 
J nd ſo make three Tiers with their Back- parts out- 


dard, and on all of them three Shea ves placed by 
nay of Cover to make one intire Shock of fifteen 


the ! beaves; and allege, that tho? it coſts ſome ex- 
arn, ordinary Time and Labour to bind up Barley, 
"whe Cors, Peas, and Beans, in Sheaves or Bundles, yet in 


in 
he loading and threſhing, as makes it more prohtable 
cor, get Corn in this way, than in the common and 


ray of laying Sheaves of Barley, Oats, Peas, and 


an' 
the eans, in Barns with their Back-parts outward, 
ops, ats and Mice are much better kept from com- 


g at the Grain; becauſe the Cats have by this 
jeans free Room to walk their Rounds to catch 


e it; em; and thoſe that eſcape the Cats will meet 
yen ¶ Nich ſo much Difficulty to enter between the Sheaves, 
hen nd there make a Lodgment, that the Grain will 
uſed Ne vaſtly preſerved againſt their Rapine. | 

gb, ; 3 1 
1nd- b 


CHAP. IV. 
Of WHEAT. 1 
Farmer, like 4 Taylor, never is Maſter of his Bu- 
ſineſs. Shewn by 


THE Caſe of an old Farmer, who, by wrong 
Plowing one of his large Fields, loſt great Part 
=” N 


of 


. 
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ame Row doing the like, and the Binder follows 


zors, Thus both Raker and Binder proceed, till 


he main there is ſo much Time got in loading and 


vole way. They alſo tell you again, that by this 
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of bis MI heal crop. It happened that j 
Spring Seaſon, 1744, continued ſo long wer am 
cold, that ir ſtinred the Growth of Wheat in may 
P-aces, and at the ſame time gave the Weeds x 
Opportunity to grow and get a-head of it; fy 
though the Weather kept back the Growth of i 
Wheat, it did not that of hardy Weeds, as th 
Thiſtle, the red Poppy, the ſtinking Maywee 
the wild Parſnep, the yellow Horſegold, the Cut 
lock, the Crow-needle, and others. But the mu 
Cauſe of this Misfortune was owing to the Ploxt 
ing of Ground too much the Jaft fallow Seaſon, | 
mean in the Chilturne inclos'd Country of Herifar, 
ſhire, and ſome other Parts: Yet what was a Fa 
this Year by plowing Ground too much, would be 
far from being a Fault perhaps inanother Year, thati 
would be perfectly neceſſary ſo todo. Now this ſeen: 
ing Paradox of plowing Ground too much for 
 Wheat-crop, I can eaſily reconcile, thus: You muk 
know, that our Hertfordſhire Farmers in general at 
juſtly accounted the belt of Plowmen, as is evidat 
from their uſual Proceſs of Plowing, to -prepan 
their Land for a Wheat-crop;z which the beſt d 
them commonly do in the following manner; 
Whether their Land be an intire Loam, a gravell\Mpartic 
Loam, a clayey Loam, or a chalky Loam (wb tboug 
are the chief Sorts of Soils our Pariſh aboud here. 
with), they generally give it five Plowings in aliWoamy 
for a Crop of Wheat; a Fallow, three Stirrees ; id, 
at Sowing-time, after they have fallowed in bros hea; 
Lands, they bout, and next-time bout of the Hike a. 
Bouts; then bout down, and plow when they ſor like wi. 
their Wheat; which ſeveral Operations of th ho cz 
Plough ſeldom fail of reducing their Ground, ot J. 
bringing it into a very fine pulverized Tilth. Anccord 
it was into this Condition that the old Farmer, | Seaſon 
here write of, brought his incloſed deep loameterve 
Field, when he ſowed it with Wheat, in 1 74875 l may 


a "Lied 
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his great Loſs: For To ic was, That that Land 
which had the feweſt Plowings this Fear for 
Wheat, fared, beſt. The Reaſon: was, that ever 
lince the great Froſt of 1739-40, the Ground has 
plowed eaſy, hollow, and light; which fhould 
have proved an Indication to the Farmer to have 
forborn giving it the uſual Number of Plowings, 
leſt a cold Spring ſhould follow, and the Froſt 
be freely admitted to the Wheat root, which con- 
ſequently would check its Growth, and give the 
Seed of Weeds room to revive and outgrow the 
Wheat. And indeed this happened to be the old 
Farmer's very Caſe; for, as I ſaid, the Whear in 
the Spring-time was fo crippled by the Froſt, that 
Werds came up in Abundance in a deep, loamy 
incloſed ten- acres Field of this Man's, called, 
(aucb. Croft; and then it was that he faw his Error 
too late, and cauſed him to ſay, This Weather will 
pul my Wheat in Couch- Croft. And after it ſo 
happened, he declared, that in above fifty Years | 
time that he lived in the Farm of one Hundred a 
Year Rent, he then was in, he never knew this 
Field miſs of a full Crop of Wheat before; but 
his time the red Poppy-weed and May-weed in 
particular grew ſo rampant thick, that it was 
thought they ſpoiled half the Crop of Wheat; 
whereas, as he told me, had he not given this deep 
lamy gravelly Earth ſo many Plowings as he 
did, he ſhould have had a much better Crop of 
heat. This Caſe plainly ſhews, that a Farmer, 
ike a Taylor, never is Maſter of his Trade ; and 
kewiſe the great Value of a judicious Plowman, 
ho cannot be rightly. called ſuch an one, if he has 
or. Judgment enough to manage his Plowing 
nccording to the Nature of the Ground, and the 
Scaſon of the Year; This is an Article of molt 
geterved Notice; for, if this Caſe is well ſtudied, 
u may be a Means to prevent many and great 
| We: 2 - ] ofles 
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Loſſes to Farmers and the Nation in g. be 1 
cauſe the right Plowing of various Soils at ticu 
ferent Seaſons of the Year, although it has bee; diti 

the leaſt written of by all Authors wharſoever{e ff is 
cept Mr. Tull), yet I am ſure it is a Matter of greats Wi full 

Importance than any em elſe in en Science plat 

of e Oren | of 1 

1 EY; OR" 3 ü > the 

n erm gen 

„n , 

The | Copy if a curious Letter from a learned ond MM 

perienced Gentleman to the Author, wha made jeu: = 

ral great Improvements in bis awn Eftate, by oy . 
ing of Trees, procuring the neweſt and 1 10 I. 
ments of Huſbandry, &c. * 

| Da Ellis, -n 
HE Cherry-trees you ſent me llt Yer F I 
arrived ſafe, and were indeed as fine Pla eins 

as ever I ſaw, and conſequently take very well, nu bett. 
withſtanding the laſt intolerable dry Summer. I tin 
don't queſtion but they are of the right Sort; but tell -02 

Gardeners hereabout, two of which came out u Wa) 

Heri fordſbire, will have it, that there is no ſu Hor. 

Fruit as black Kerroon Cherry, and that all of u erm 

Name are red. I told them they were r. the 

miſtaken ; for that, when I was laſt at Richmond, Mile 

bought a great many of them, which were end Nun 
about the Streets, by the Name of black Kerrooniny mel. 

but I could not convince them but that it was ai 210» 

Impoſition. If fo, you are impos'd upon as * 

as myſelf: Therefore I leave it to you to vindien ſpoil 

us both. Tis 
But the chief Reaſon of this Letter is, to confil Bene 
you about the Management of an Eftate I amg — 


ing to take into my Hands; which that you * 
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bebe the better able ro underſtand, I ſhall be as par- 

t a Wl ticular as is neceſſary in the Qualicies and Con- 
bett dition of ic. The firſt and beſt Thing I can ſay of it 


is, that it is intirely my own: Therefore we have 


x ler. 

r. full Scope to exert all our Abilities, and to diſ- 
cience play the utmoſt of our Geniuſes in the Management 
90 of it. The Eſtate is ſituated in a large Valley, and 
1 the reſt upon the Woulds, which riſe to the South 
— of che Town. Woulds or Downs are ſynonymous 


Terms. All the South-fide of the Town has been 
kept in conſtant Tillage, after the common Me- 
thod. From the Town to the Top of the Woulds is 


„bout half a Mile; conſiſting of various Soils, I 
112 may ay all Sorts, except Clays: As for Inſtance, 
IM for about a hundred and fifty Yards from the 

Town *cis a very deep Sand, not intirely barren ; 


for in a moiſt Summer iĩt brings pretty good Rye, 
Birley, and the beſt boiling Peas in the Country; 
but laſt Year they wereall burnt up. Ar the End 
of theſe one hundred and fifty Yards, the Sand be- 
gins to change gradually into a more earthy and 
better Soil; which, as you go on, continues melio- 
rating, till you come toa very good Loam. This 
Loam holds out to the Top of the Hill, and ſome 
Way farther z only, as you mount, it turns ont 
more and more ſmall chalky Lime-ſtones, till it 
terminates in a gravelly Loam: Now we are upon 
the Woulds, where my Territories reach about a 
Mile and a half farther; here are kept a good 
Number of Sheep, and Room enough for abundance 
more; but the greedy Tenants have always kept 
Plowing up ſome Part or other, which put them 
to a great Expence, and never anſwer'd ; for they 
Ipoiled the Sheep-walk, and got very little Corn. 
'Tis but here-and-there in the Valleys, what by the 
Benefit of the Fold, and the waſhing down the 
Soil from the Sides of the Hills, they have got 
good Crops; but, generally ſpeaking, conſider 2s 
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22 AcRICULTURE Improved. . | 
che Expence and Labour, and then leſſening hei 


| Goods and you will think ſo, when 1 tell you;-tha 
Sheep in the Kingdom, there never having chen 


Man. - 1 q aul * II + UGH 4 $36.35 | 
Nov it is time to let you into my intended 


for a Sheep- paſture; and as it is a Soil that ſoon pt 


ſand Sheep. The other Part from the Top ofthe: 


rity of Land, which contains, I, think, about two 


a — , , . ,,,. APR. Re Ag « L 
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of them at the Earl of Halifax's Farm at Albi. 
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Number of Sheep, it did them more Harm thay 
àtis one of the moſt healthy and ſound Paſtures fot 


known a Rot among them ins the Memory 0 


it 40 Fa 
Scheme: All the Would- land I would lay dow 


up a ſhort Sort of Graſs, it would maintain me it 
three or four Years eighteen, hundred or two thoy 


Hill down tothe Town, being the beſt Corn-foil 
1 would keep conſtantly under Tillage, and divide 
it into two equal Parts; always one half ſownwith 
Wheat, Rye, and Barley, and the other with 
Beans and Peas, in Drills at twenty Inches or ty 
Foot Diſtance. Theſe Intervals I can hoe with great 
Eaſe and Expedition, with an Inſtrument. I have h 
me; with which Hoeings, and the Fold, as oon 
ever the Peas and Beans are off the Ground, I dont 
doubt but the Land would be in good Order toon 
Wheat or Rye after one Plowing ; and, if the 
Weather continue favourable, one might enrich i 
with another Folding after the Corn is ſown; and 
what Part we deſign for Barley, might have 
many Plowings and Fold ings, as you pleaſe; far 
I reckon ſuch a Number of Sheep would be capable 
of double or ſometimes. treble dreſſing this Quar- 


hundred Acres. When I talk of Beans, I. don 
mean Horſe-beans, for I doubt my Soil is not ſtif 
enough for them; for there is a larger Sort which 
rakes very well in theſe Grounds, which are 400 
light for the others. I ſaw a very fine drill'd Crop 


court; but I can't for my Life remember what oy 
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call them: If you have, pray tell me; for I believe 

I ſhall employ you to ſend me ſome next Lear. 
I find in one of your Books, where you are de- 
ſcribing the different Methods of ſowing Beans in 
Rows, you mention, as the beſt, a Hopper or Bin 
fix d to the Foot-plough, which delivers: the Seed 
very regularly: It it really does ſo, I deſire you 
will ſend me one; but it muſt be made for thoſe 
large Beans I mentioned above; though I never 
yet ſaw any of thoſe Contrivances that did their 
Duty exactly; for they generally either cruſh'd the 
Seed, or here · and- there miſs d, and left pretty long 
Voids in the Rows. You give ſo great a Character 
of the new-· invented Double-plough, eſpecially for 
ſuch a Soil as mine, that you muſt alſo ſend me one 
of them; but *tis neceſſary to inform you, that our 
Plowmen here never ſaw a Plough with Wheels in 
their Lives, ſo that perhaps they won't know well 
how to uſe it, and always plow with two Horſes 
2-breaſt, Could not therefore this Plough be con- 
trived to do its Work well without Wheels? If it 
can, let it be made ſo; but not, if it will take away 
from any of its good Qualities: However, it muſt 
be drawn by two Horſes abreaſt. 

Now let us take a View of my Scheme: One 
of the chief Benefits I propoſe to myſelf, by laying 
my Tillage conſtantly under the Fold, beſides that 
of getting more Corn upon the Ground, is this; 
That thereby I ſhall be enabled to fave all my Dung 
that is made in my Yard, to lay upon my Mea- 
dows ; and never be put to the Expence of buying 
Soot, Alhes, Lime, or other Hand-dreſſings. This 
s an Advantage that few Farmers can enjoy; and 
indeed is ſo great a one, that the Thoughts of it 
did not a little pleaſe me; till the other Day, run- 
hing over your Chilturne and Vale Farming ex- 
plain'd, I met with a Caution you give us, in the 
Chapter of Manures, Page 373. which put me in 

the 
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the ſame Condition of the Man with his Glaſſes i 
the Perjian Tales; for you there, with one Kick 

uite demoliſh my chimerical Fortune: What yy 
27 there is to this Purpoſe, That the Earth is like 


our Stomachs, which are beſt pleas'd with Variey 


of Nouriſhment, and are apt to loath à confian 
Repetition of the ſame Sorts of Meat. And inthe 
laſt Leaf, where you inlarge upon it, you fay, 
That if we do not change our Dreſſings, it may be 
depended on, that the Earth will be ſaturated and 
tired with that Sameneſs of Food, which is he 
Cauſe of thin Crops ; and that many of late han 
approved of this profitable Notion, Sc. This i 


attacking my very Foundations, and, if infallible, 
will inevitably overthrow the whole SuperſtruCture, 


But tell me, my good Friend Do you really ini 


upon this as orthodox, or only patronize it as be 


ing ſomething new, and what is not vulgarly known! 
If the firſt, give me Leave to examine it a little 


The ſmall Experience I have had in ſuch Affain, 
convinces me, that the more Manure you can lay 


upon the Land, I mean, in an Huſband-like Man. 
ner, the better Crops you will obtain, unleſs the 
Seaſons are very contrary. This is a Maxim fo ge 


nerally eſtabliſh'd amongſt our Farmers, that the 


ableſt of them think they can never lay out their 
Money to more Advantage than in purchaſing Mi 
nure, which is always Cart-dung. I ſpeak of thok 
who have not the Conveniency of a Fold : If with 
that, and good Plowing, they ever fail in their Crops 
Which they ſeldom do, they always, impute it to 
the Unkindneſs of the Seaſon ; but none of them 
ever took it into their Heads to lay the Blame up- 
on the Dreſſing, becauſe it was the ſame Sort that 
was uſed three Years before. I know you are aft 
to have but a mean Opinion of the Management 

our Northern Farmers: I muſt own, that thoſe 


them who occupy incloſed Farms, don't make * 
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Advantage of them they might s for they are nor 
yet entred into the late Improvements of the South - 
ern Counties, by ſowing Turneps,: Artificial Graſs, 
and Corn, alternately ; but thoſe, whoſe Lands lie 
in open and common Fields, I really think, don't 
deſerve; this Qenſure 3 for I generally ſee as fine 
Crops. of Corn in 66 faire, as I ever ſaw 
in the South ß; and they don't reckon they have: a 

good Crop, unleſs they have three Quarters of 
Wheat, or four Quarters of Barley, upon an Acre. 
Imyſelf had this laſt Lear, upon ſix Acres of com- 
mon Field-land, at .— ——, upwards of four 
Quarters per Acre of Wheat, This Land was ma- 1 
nured very thick with Cart- dung, which for a Trial i 
[ laid on over three of the ſix Acres in May; and _—_ 
the other three were manured about Michaelmas, 
juſt before I fowed: my Wheat. The laſt proved 
ſomething ſtronger, but not much. This may 
convince you, that our Crops are not deſpicable, 
which we thus obtain, when we can lay on Dung 
enough; for with that, and good Plowing, and 
a kind Seaſon to get our Seed into the Ground, we 
never doubt of a plentiful Reſurrection ; and why 

[ can't do the ſame with the Fold, I can't ap- 
prefend, EE „ 8 

As to your Compariſon: Moſt Men, tis true, 

of any Figure in Life, are too prone to Inconſtancy 

and Change in all their Actions, as well as Appe- 
tites; and muſt have the whole Globe of Earth and 

Sea ranſack'd to gratify their inordinate Deſires: 

But this luxurious. Diſpoſition is not, I hope, 
much implanted in our Natures, as tis owing to 
our indulging ourſelves too much to Eaſe and Idle-„ 
neſs: For ſet a good Joint of Meat before my 
Plowmen, or Labourers, every Day the ſame, give 
chem but enough, and, I will anſwer for them, they 

will behave themſelves very well in their ſeveral 
Attacks, and be luſty and healthy at the Year's 
N a D End; 
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fine for the Market, were as whimſical and ſqueam- 
iſh as the niceſt Beaux. This muſt be attributed 
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End 3 though perhaps their lazy Maſter's Stomath. 


would have riſen againſt the third Meal. Nor did 


I ever find, that my working Horſes, or Oxen, re. 


fuſed the ſame-Hay and Corn the Year round, but 


eat clean up as much as was given them, while thoſe 


that were - pamper*d and fed, and kept fleek and 


to the Want of due Labour and Exerciſe, *Tiz 


| juſt the ſame with the Earth; for take à fmill 


Piece, and manure. it very well for ſome Fean, 


without either plowing or mowing, or feeding on 
it; for there are Exerciſes of the Earth; and-it 


will denote a Foulneſs of Stomach, by putting 


forth nothing but rank Weeds; but after you have 


given it ſufficiently of theſe Exerciſes, you need not 
fear clogging its Stomach with too much and to 
conſtant Food, if it be a proper Sort; for it vil 
always manifeſt a good Digeſtion, by the grateful 
Returns it will make you. Theſe are my Thoughts, 


which I wiſh may ſquare with yours; for I ſhov'd 


be glad to have the Approbation of a Man of ſo 
much Judgment and Experience in Agriculture, a 
4 Sanction to my future Undertakings, I am 


Your humble Servant... ; 
You may charge this Letter with the Plough, 


which may be ſent down by Sea, directed to me ai 
Send me alſo what Monthly Books you have pub 


liſh'd ſince laft April; in ſome of which, I hope 


you have deſcribed the beſt Method, and the bel 
Sort of Ploughs, for plowing up old Graſs- grounds 
and laying them down again for Graſs, after thre 


or four Crops of Corn. 


Tie 
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The Author's Anſwer to the learned Gentle- 


of bis Eſtate, : Containing, firſt, © 


bles me to return one adequate to your delicate Style 
of writing; but, as your ſuperior Learning is as 
obvious as my illiterate Parts, my Deficiency on 
this Account, I hope, will be candidly excuſed : 
And, what I want in this, I will endeavour to 
make up in writing on genuine, experimental, and 
practical Huſbandry z and, therefore, ſhall begin 
with expreſſing my Satisfaction in hearing, that the 
conſiderable Numbers of Kerroon Cherry- trees, 
that I ſent you by Sea, ſafely arrived, and anſwer 


your Expectation; which I was not in much Doubt 


plete a Set of young Trees, I believe, as ever was 
knt to any Gentleman; and were as well pack'd 
up for a longer Voyage, than to your Part of Eng- 
und; ſo that 1 hope, by your ſuperviſing their good 
Management, they will become large, Trees in a 


indeed, I have often experienced, that if a Fruit- 
tree is at firſt rightly tranſplanted, at an Age 
not too old, nor too young, in a Virgin Earth, and 
has afterwards a due Application of good Huſban- 
dry beſtowed on it; ſuch a Tree will grow as faſt 


ain, as one planted wrong at firſt, and after- 
— WH Yards neglected, ſo as to grow in the wild manner 
pub- of ſpontaneous Trees; which leads me alſo to ob- 
15 ſerve, that, to further and expedite the Growth of 


ſuch Cherry-trees, they ſhould every Year, or every 
other Year, have a ſhallow Slit made long-wiſe on 
their outward Bark, with a ſharp- pointed Knife, 
no deeper than the firſt Bark or Rind, leſt a deeper 
Inciſien cauſe an Iſſuing· out of the Gum, and then 
DU 2 1 n k 


man's curious Letter, relating to the Improvement 


Place, to apologize for my Incapacity, that diſa- 


of, becauſe they were, in every reſpect, as com- 


very few Years; For it is my Opinion, and what, 
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'28 Aonicvironn Improved. 
it is that a Cherry-tree will ficken, and its Grd, 
be retarded. But if this Jaſt Advice of mine ö 
followed, a Cherry. tree may grow more in by 
Year, in Bulk of Body, than, if let alone, in ſ or 
ſeven, or more; becauſe this Free in in parrietht 
grows with a round Bark, which, like à H 
would, in a great Degree, pre vent its Increaſe. lb 
the next Place, 1 fhall take Notice of the ignoratt 


Aſſurance of your Gardeners, who aſſert that tic 


is no ſuch Fruit as the black Kerroon Cherry: "This 
is not the firſt-time, that T have had Reaſen'y 
maintain a Conteſt about this moſt exceller e Chen 
which induces me the more to inlarge here on th 
Subject, and ſay, That your Gardeners may fil 
into this Miſtake on two Accounts: For, firſt, k 


may be that they have lived many Tears out 0 
Het fordipire, and, for this Reaſon, are unacquaint 


with the Kerroon. At Gaddeſden we were, int 
great meaſure, Strangers to this Cherry thirty Lein 
ago; for, I believe, I may be poſitive of it, iht 


T1 was the firſt that introduced this Cherry into our: 


Pariſh, about the Year 1725; not but that it wif 
growing in a few other Places in Herifordfhirt; be. 
fore then, as at Northchurch, a Village ſituate in 
the extremeſt Weſtern Part of that County, G. 
where this Fruit. grew on Standard-trees in Oreb· 
ards, and brought great Profit to their Planten 
and Owners; becauſe, in that Time the Kerroen 
Cherry was ſcarce and rare; but now are ſo plen- 
ty, that Standard- trees of them grow on ſome Com]/ 
mons, particularly on ours, belonging to Gadd: 
den, and of which I have conſiderable Numbers! 


at this time ſtanding in my meadow and plowed: 


Fields, where they thrive to Admiration, and are 
a pleaſant Sight in Bloſſoming and Fruit-ſeaſons, 
as they grow in Rows at convenient Diſtances : but 
I never heard of any red Sort of Kerroon Cherries; 


and, I dare fay, they never ſaw any ſuch * 
ave 
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have pretty well fearchedthe Nurſeries near London 
for ſeveral Sorts of Cherries) ; unleſs the Word Ker- 
oon is taken by them to mean any of the fineſt Sort 
of red Cherrries: Which puts me in mind of a 
Diſpute I had with a Lord's Gardener, who inſiſted 
on It, that the Word Kerroon was a wrong Name 
giren to this Cherry, and that Belcher*s Black was 
e true Name of it, as proceeding from a Man 
vhoſe Name was Belcher; who, I ſuppoſe, he 
imagin'd was the firſt Diſcoverer of it. But, alas 
his is mere Conjecture, according to the Opinion 
of better Judges; who, to define the Word Belcher, 
ſay, it is a Word compaunded of the two Words, 
2 and Ceriſe, ſignifying, a fine Cherry: And, 
hat the Word Kerroon is a corrupt Name for 
Crown; importing, that a Kerroon Cherry is the 
teſt of Cherries, as by the Crown is meant the beſt 
f any thing: Or your Gardeners may have lived 
n the Eaſtern Parts of Hertford/hire, about Biſhops 
tortford, a conſiderable Market-town, lying near 
hirty Miles from Gaddeſden, and yet in the ſame 
ounty ; where, I ſuppoſe, they are as much 


Time, as our People are to Broccoli or Celery ; 
or neither of theſe are ſold in any Market within 
ht Miles of Gaddeſden. But, as I hope I have 
aid enough to convince you, that your Gardeners 
re miſtaken, in aſſerting that there is no ſuch | 
ruit, as a black Kerroon Cherry, I ſhall proceed 

0 write further on the Praiſe of this black and the 
ed May-duke Cherry, Sc. for, that theſe two 
dorts, in particular, are endowed with many excel- 
ent Qualities. The different Colours of theſe two 
berries are very delightful to behold, as they hang 
n Standard-trees, planted in regular Rows for 
dorning Walks, Viſtoes, or Avenues, in Fields, 
” Houſes and Seats. No Japan can exceed the 
me ſhining black Colour of the Kerroon — 


Strangers to the Kerroon Cherry, even at this 
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5 4s: 


And, among the Number of neat thirt Sorts o 


Cherries, none are ſo wholſome as the black K 
roons; for this Cherry, though eaten in Excey 


will not cauſe Sickneſs, nor Surfeiting, in Old u 
Young, as we daily experience, when they grey 
dily eat them, in plentiful Tears. If the did, m 
ny would die by eating them in erifordfhire; g 


they carry on them more Fleſh, and leſs Stn 
than any of the Heart-kind, and of a Taſte ch 
moſt inviting. It is this Cherry, that is the n 


commod ious Sort for enduring a long Carriage wil 


the leaſt Damage; and, therefore, a very pra 


Sort to plant, for ſending Preſents of them to co 
fiderable Diſtances ; and, indeed, is the chief Mu 
ket-cherry we now depend on for ſelling quick, al 


returning the moſt Money. But what I have ja 
faid, is only Part of the Perfections this Kerroa 


Cherry is endow'd with; for, it is not only a Che 
ry that graces a Table, by its fine Sight, a 


far yielding a luſcious, pleaſant Taſte, and vd 


ſome Juice, to the greateſt Potentate, but is & 
ceeding ſerviceable in the Cellar, becauſe with the 


black Kerroon Cherries a moſt noble cordial Win 
way be made, for drinking all the Year, in lu 
tation of Claret, but, perhaps, ſomewhat ' whih 


ſomer, if made in ſuch an artificial Manner, as II 
tend hereafter to make known, in a ſelect Treati 
on this and other Liquors, So, for making! 
Cherry-brandy, no Cherry makes ſo cordial a 80 
as the Kerroon ; and, to my Taſte, if a coupled 
Ingredients are added to it, I think, Vilſoey it 


is not fo pleaſant, nor ſo wholſome. In the l 


place, I think it neceſſary to ſay ſomething of i 
profitable May-duke red Cherry. I believe, 
have now growing in my plowed Fields betwel 
wenty and thirty May-duke, Standard-trees, th 
never miſs bearing a good Quantity; for d 


Bne large Cherry is a conſtant Bearer 3 and, > 


re, all Standard May- duke Cherry- trees, beyond 
11 others, ſhould have a Manure of rotten Dung, 


1 the Surface of the Ground, over their Roots, 
hat may, by Winter | Rains, have: its Goodneſs 
ſhed down to them, for enabling this Tree to 
ir, and maintain much Fruit the Year following 3 
1d likewiſe, to furniſh this Tree with ſuch an In- 
reaſe of Bearing-wood . beſides, that it may every 
ear make profitable Returns to its Owner, It is 
Wis large May duke Cherry that deſcrves to be 


able Quality of its being the firſt Cherry that is 
pe in our Plantations: And, as it thus precedes 


gth of June 1745. I had ſeveral dozen Pounds 
eight of May-duke Cherries gathered for Mar- 
et, and ſold at a good Price, when the Kerroon 


old, rainy Summer, till the 16th Day of July fol- 
wing, It is true, that this early ripe Quality 
roves an Invitation to the voracious Field-fowls,to 
tack theſe Cherries as ſoon as they are turned red; 


hey will devour moſt of them. But, by making uſe 
f proper Means, I do not underſtand the Charge 
f live Means, but dead ones, and ſuch as I have 
bund to anſwer my Intentions. Who then, that 
a3 the Conveniency of planting theſe two Sorts of 
herry-trees in incloſed Fields, will be without 


vnllatereſt; becauſe, the Black- cherry-tree Wood, 
nen in its full Perfection of Growth, is worth 


nd that to a conſiderable Bulk, much ſooner than 
de Oak, the Beech, and ſome other Trees, and 
F. 
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Soot, or Aſhes, or ſuch other Aſſiſtance, laid 


anted, next to the Kerroon, before all other Sorts 
Cherries, for the ſake. of that peculiar: and va - 


e Kerroon, it ſells for the more Money. On the 


herries, at the ſame time, hung green on the 
rees, and none of them were ripe, this backward, 
nd, if great Care is not taken to prevent them, 


nem? None, I think, that are ſenſible of their 


ine or ten Pence a Foot; and to this it will arrive, 


n - 
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ſooneſt of all, where Cattle moſt frequent TY ſou 
Summer · time, my Horſes, Cows, and Sheen be 
glad to get under theſe Trees, for fb and 
ſhading themfelves againſt the violent Heats oft Lat 
Sun ; and then it is, that by their dunging and a 
ing, and trampling it into the Earth, they ² 1: 
much contribute to the fertile Growth ef boi 1! 
Wood and Fruit. The Effect of this enabled MC 
to fell a Black cherry · tree, ſome Vearsthgo, 7 07 
Carpenter for ten Pence a Fhot 3 Who, as 1:yemer . 
ber, deſtin'd it for making Cabinet-work: As 
this rediſh Wood will excellentiy well da, Po 

it a 


to a Degret of counterfeiting Mahogany.;1-Jt wi 
this ſame Tree, that, for ſeveral Years, vag 
Admiration of the Country about it, for its Lag 
neſs ; for, I fold the Fruit of it, one Neat, ff 
Guinea, and the Buyer was at the Charge of g 
thering it, and yet it was but a large wi id B. i 
cherry: Had they been Kerroons, I don't ſupp 
I ſhould have made leſs of them, than near as m 
again. And now I am on this Subject, I haye fi 
ther to remark, that a May - duke, though a we 
large red Cherry, may be budded on the wi 
Stock of a Black- cherry in this Month, if not dou 
before, which ought to be, and that in Jun 4 
July; however, I have known Buds to take ſo lat 
as in the Beginning of Auguſt. And for plantif 
theſe Trees, in incloſed Fields, and plowed Land 
if the Ground is all of that Sort, you may (ſuppl 
ing the Field to lie ſquare) plant Trees along 
four Sides, by laying down a ſufficient Quantity 
it with Graſs-ſeeds. One ſuch Field I have at il 
Time, which is planted, on all its Sides, with Cl 
ries, and other Fruit-trees, on Graſs-balks. No. 
ſuch Balks ought to be forty-two Feet broad ; il 
is, the Rows of Trees ſhould be planted at eig 
Feet Diſtance from the Hedge, and proves 


ucing 
et it 


8 * 


ur from the plowed Ground. By this, there will 
be a ſhady Walk in time, on both Sides the Trees, 
and the Horſes will have full room to turn at the 
Land's-end. : | SEL, 
Of the Damage that ſome greedy Tenants and others 
have done them/elves and Landlords, in plowing up the 
poor Ground of Woulds, Downs, ana Commons. — 
You ſay, Sir, that your Eſtate is intirely your 


ing it in the moſt deſirable Manner: For where 
Power and Will accompany each other, what is 
ita Perſon cannot do? It is a common Cuſtom 
throughout England, for an Owner to let the Land 
which is ſituated near a Town for the moſt Rent; 
and though your Soil about it is a hungry Sand, 
yet by the Plenty of Dung that your great Town 

akes, I ſhould think it wants no Dreſſing: Yet, 
as Dung is of a hot Nature, as well as ſuch a Soil, 
and therefore apt to burn the Crops of. Corn that 
grow in it 3 the Barley in particular may be pre- 


firſt ſteeped, according to my Nitre- receipt, men- 


n ſandy Ground would produce excellent Crops of 
urneps and Carrots, if the Seed was ſown, and 
he Whole managed under good Huſbandry. How- 
ver, I find you are not altogether confined to a 
andy Soil; you have ſeveral Sorts beſides, which 
gives you the better Opportunity to enjoy a 
Change of Seed, and to ſow various Sorts of Sceds. 
but as to your poor Woulds, I cannot help being of 
your Mind, that the greedy Farmer rather loſes 
han gets by plowing ſuch a barren Soil up; for 
tho? the ſhallow Surface of ſuch Ground may 
ſt, while it is freſh, three or four Years in pro- 


et it muſt ſoon wear out, and coſt more to dreſs 
E | and 
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own ; and I ſay, you have therefore the greater 
Encouragement to exert your Ability in improve» 


vented coming under this Damage, if the Seed is 


tioned in my Practical Farmer; beſides which, ſuch 


— — 


ucing good Crops of Corn, in favourable Seaſons, 
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34 AGRICULTURE Improved. 
and manure, than the Value of the Retun 
makes, eſpecially in a dry Summer; for, as yoyq 
ſerve, there is a Loſs attending ſuch plowed Ground 
while Crops ot graſs are growing on it, becauſe th 
Farmer wants ſo much Graſs to feed his folding 
Sheep, as there is Land thus plowed up. A ng. 
table Inſtance of this I well remember done in 
chalky hurlocky Soil, where the Surface was þ 
ſhallow, and, under that, ſuch a barren ſtony Earth 
that it would hold no Dreſſing long that was lj 
on it; for it would, be ſoon waſh'd down through 
the Joints and Crevices of the ſtony Hurlock ; ar 
then the Conſequence was, that the Roots of th 
Grain became ſtarved, or what we call burnt yy 
by Heat, and want of Moiſture, However, | 
_ coſtly Trial was made, and the Plowing an 
Sowing of Grain continued a few Years, till at lf 
the Owner was perſuaded to lay it down with & 
Foin; but even this did not anſwer his ExpeQatio, 
becauſe here was fo hungry and dry a Bottom, tht 
nothing would proſper long that was ſown on it, | 
mean not ſo well; but the Toll was more than th 
Griſt, or the Loſs more than the Gain, which! 
take to be, as you ſay, the Caſe of your Tenants i 
loughing and ſowing their Would-lands. 4 
Faſt the Owner was provoked to let it lie after ti 
St. Foin was worn out, and take a ſpontaneous Ni 
tural Graſs, as it formerly had been; and its 
now within a little Diſtance of my Houſe, a pale 
incloſed, large, poor Piece of feeding Ground 
containing about one hundred. Acres, that ſeldon 
has more Graſs on it than the Common it joins to 
However, as it comes clear, and without al 
Charge, and therefore yields its full Value for feed 
ing a Flock of Sheep for the Fold, and ſerves b. 
ſide to keep them in ſound Health, free of any 10 
except it be Hunger-rot; happy therefore it 
they who enjoy common Grazing- ground enovy! 
5 | neat 
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near their Farm, for feeding a Flock of Sheep to 


ou oh Mold their Land; becauſe the Dung and Stale of 
roung sheep is juſtly accounted the beſt of Dreſſing in 
uſe ty moſt reſpects. Our Common at Gaddeſden, tho? 
olding i: lictle one, that contains but about two hundred 
A no Acres, yet helps to maintain four Farmers Flocks of 
e in ;Shcep, of which Number I am one, and the better 
was U as it is ſituated near our Habitation: By which 
Earth, ve enrich our plow'd Grounds free of the Damage 
as laid Which a long Drift to a diſtant Common oftentimes 
rough occalions, and bring the Sheep, under; as the Foot- | 
; rot, the Scab, and a lean Carcaſe, with the Loſs 
of ty Mof much of their Dung: Therefore I join my 
nt Thoughts with yours, as you think to lay down all 
ver, our plowed Would-Jands, to graze and become a 


ward of Natural Graſs as heretofore. And I muft 
at Ray again, happy are thoſe Farmers, who have 
th & common Grazing-ground enough near them, for 
ation, helping to maintain their Flocks; for where there 


is no Common, and the Farmer is obliged to keep 
his Sheep always in his incloſed Ground, I think 
they won't anſwer for being thus kept for Folding, 
for ſeveral Reaſons that I intend to make known, 
when I publiſh a certain Farmer's particular Cafe 
on this very Account, who has ſuffered many Years 
Loſs, without ſeeing through the Cauſe of it. 

Of the Improvement of Land by the Uſe of the one- 
wheel ſingle-hopper Drill-plough, and the two-wheel 
ceuble-hopper Drill-plough, and double Hertfordſhire 
two-wheel Plough. The one-wheel Drill-plough 
i a Plough now in Uſe, for fowing Peas out of its 
Hopper in Drills, for the Conveniency of giving 
them two Hoeings, and thereby getting a roomy 
Opportunity for keeping the Land in a clean Tilth- 
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es be. order, free of being infeſted and hurt by the i 
; ra, Growth of Weeds: And when in this Method the | 
Carolina large white Pea, or others of the early | 
og "'p< Sort are ſown, they never fail, if they grow = 
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Huſbandry, a Perſon may get a Crop of Peas, ( 
Turneps, and of Rye, or Wheat, in leſs thy 


ſides, with little or no Coſt, by feeding the Sheey 


of Turneps, and Wheat or Rye, after ſuch | 


hard Order: If they are gathered in green Peſcod, 
their Haulm or Stalks of the green Peas may hi 


would, if thoroughly cured, be of a delicate light 
excellent Carolina Pea tranſcends, as being an eat 
Sort, that is ripe almoſt at a time, and there) 


a fine ſweet Hay of its Haulm, or Straw, far be 


green Peſcods. Then after ſuch a forward Cro 


ſucceeds them is pulled up, for the Kitchen. u 
the Farmer will have Leiſure- time enough to plo# 


2 
\ 
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in a right Soil, to get the Crop off time enough 
to ſow the ſame Ground with Turneps, and Ry, 
or Wheat; by which Piece of extraordinary 


a Year and a halt's time, and dreſs the Land b. 


with the Turneps, and folding the Ground at tb 
ſame time; and by which Management the 
Farmer ſeldom fails of enjoying a plentiful Cry 


Crop of Wheat. But, to ſpeak further in Praiſe a 
this one-wheel Drill- plough: It is one of the lighul 
Sorts of Drill-ploughs, and of excellent Service fx 
ſowing and forwarding, with the Help of a Hort. 
break, a Crop of Peas ſo early, that they'll cone 
to a timely Market, either in Peſcods, or in ix 


made into a Sort of Hay, and fo good, that J han 
known it do more Service than common Hay, 
and the Horſes would eat it as ſoon; for then i 


bright- brown Colour, and ſo ſweet, that Rabben 
would greedily eat it. For which Purpoſe, tht 


gives the Farmer the better Opportunity to makt 


yond that which is made from ripe Pea-ſtraw; {ot 
in this the Sap is ſo much waſted, and the Stalk 
harſh, that it is not near ſo good as that made fro 


of gathered green Peas, if a Crop of Turneps th 


and dung the ſame Ground, and get it into pe- ble o 
fect Order for ſowing on the ſame Rye or me” Drill 


1 
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for, after the Surface is dunged, one Plowing is ge- 
nerally ſufficient for the Reception and good 
Growth of Rye or Wheat. If then ſuch Huſban- 


nou 
N) 


* dry does not deſerve the Name of good, I don't 
d thu know what does: But there is one better Oppor- 
nd b tunicy for improving a Pea · crop, and alſo a Wheat- 
She crop, than by employing the one-wheel Drill- 
at t plough 3 and that is, by making uſe of a three-wheel 
t te BY Drill-plough, that has two Hoppers fixed on it, that 
c vill hold about a Peck each of Soot, or Aſhes, Oil- 
ſuch i cake-powder, or Malt-duſt, or any other pulverized 
aiſe of Manure ; which are ſo conveniently contrived, as to 
ightet WY drop out the Manure on the Peas, Wheat, or any 
ice other Grain, Turnep, or artificial Seeds, imme- 
Hort, diately after any of the Seeds are fallen into the 
com Drill, wherby they have their full Dreſſing of Ma- 
in fe nure, with the leaſt Charge and Expence; for in 
eſcods, this Action, a Seedſman's Labour and Time is ſaved 
ay hin a double manner, one in ſowing the Seed, the 
I have MY other in ſowing the Manure; and at the ſame time, 
Hay, ſoch Seed and Manure are certainly ſowed far more 


hen tA 7egularly, and in a much leſſer Quantity, than 


e light *ny Man can ſow them out of his Hand; for, in 
abben this Caſe, a great deal of Manure and Seed is 
ſe, the ſaved, becauſe but a ſmall Part of the Ground is 
n earl; ved, and yet to as much or more Profit than 
here f ſuch Seeds and Manure were ſown all over the 
ma Land, in the Broad - caſt- way: Beſides which, ſuch 


far be Drilling-huſbandry carries this Ad vantage with it, 


NB; (o'r the more Land you dreſs with Manure in 
calk b Drills, the leſs you have to dreſs with the Fold: 
e fon Therefore, your Number of Sheep may be made 
Cie dreſs the Land they are penn'd on, much the bet- 
3s thuer, This is a Matter of very great Importance, even 
en-uſe, I ſuch as highly deſerves to be examined into by all 
o pio; Gentlemen, whooccupy ſuch arable Land as is capa- 
0 pe. Able of being thus improved by this double hopper- 
Vheati Drill-plough, As to the double Hertfordſhire two- 

1 wheel 


| for, 
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wheel Plough, youarecertainly highly in the right of 
It to have this, becauſe it will ſuit your Sort of 


| loamylight Land exceeding well: If the Value of thi 
Double-plough was known, I am fure Thouſand 
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3 would have them; but I am ſenſible, that the main WM. 

Ih | Objection which lies againſt their Uſe, is, that 60 

Ui! | Ploughmen in other Countries know not how to % 

vil work them. Now I cannot think ſuch an Objec. WT 

py tion carries ſufficient Reaſon with it to hinder any im 

16K Perſon's having one of them, who has enough ofa an. 
Bl proper Soil to employ it in; becauſe where any an 
Þ Wheel · plough has been uſed before, it is nogreatDif. ma 
1 ficulty for ſuch a Ploughman, with my Directions in Ngo 
5 1 writing, to hold and work this Double-plough; and Mhz 
1 1 if he is a little aukward at firſt, he will ſoon, by i con 
1 little Practice, hold and work it well, as we fre- But 
. quently fee done in our Parts; where, when a new con 
„ Servant Ploughman, that never held a Double. Woo, 
[1 plough, takes the Place of an old Servant Plough of p 

man, as it is cuſtomary in Hertford/hire every Year Soil 

to do, he preſently acquires the Knowlege of it, Gro 

and ſeldom fails of working it to his Maſter's &. WC], 

tisfaction. But I will ſuppoſe, that your Ploughman of 4 

never ſaw nor work*d a W heel-plough, and therefor: WW Her: 


has the leſs Reaſon to believe he cannot hold and 
work this double-wheel Plough : To this I anſwe, 
That it certainly muſt be a more difficult Matte 
for ſuch an one to hold and work it, than a Plough: 
man that has been uſed to no other than commot 
Wheel-ploughs : Yet, for all this I think if he is ay 
thing of an Artiſt, he will hammer the Secret 
out of holding and working' ſuch a two-whet 
double ſhar'd Plough in a little time; for, incourls 
the laſt Sort of a Foot-ploughman muſt be long 
learning its Uſe, than the firſt-Wheel-ploughmat 
But for an ample Account of the Uſes of this two 
wheel double-ſhare Plough, I refer you tothe Pere 
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of my Modern Huſbandman, where you may meet 
with it in more than in one Chapter. For now I ſhall 
roceed to anſwer the latter Part of your Letter. 

A paradoxical Caſe anſwered by the Author, which 
was ſent him by a learned Gentleman, who aſſerts, 


that % by always. dreſſing the ſame plow'd Ground with 
w to % 6Fold, it will prouuce good Crops of Grain.— 

bjec- That Author, who undertakes to write a Book for 
any WM iwproving the moſt noble Science of Huſbandry, 


and cannot give a tolerable ſatisfactory Anſwer to 


: any any Queries relating to that Art, that a Gentleman 
Di-. may defire a Solution of, cannot be ſaid to make 
20s in good his Pretenſions ; · and this muſt be the Caſe of 
; and at Man who has not been, nor is immediately, 
by : concerned in the experimental Part of Farming: 


But this is not my Condition, becauſe I have been 
concern'd in employing, for above twenty Years 


)uble- together, more than twenty ſmall incloſed Fields 
ough- of plowed and meadow Land, conſiſting of various 
Year soils, lying in divers Situations of high and low 
of it, Ground, and in a Part of a Country called the 


Chillurne, that is contiguous to the fertile Vale 
of Aleſoury; for our Pariſh of Liitle-Gaddeſden, in 


refore Herifordfhire, joins to that of Edleſborough, in Buck- 
d and ingbamſbire, and fo near to Bedford/bire, that ſome 
nfwer, Bo! its Land is within about a Quarter of a Mile 
Mair of ſome of ours; which gives me a large Oppor- 


tunity of making Obſervations on the different 
anagements that are carried on in their arable 


is j nd grazing Grounds: Yet even this extenſive Op- 
Secret Wportunity would not ſerve my turn, if I had not 
j- whet! Ngtravelled ſeveral Years, and took Diary-Accounts 
courſe, ſo! the numerous Tranſactions I met with in the 


any Parts I travell'd in, and at laſt am oblig'd to 


ahn. rite under ſuch great Diſadvantages; as firſt, The 
1s tus ant of being furniſhed with ſuch a Stock of Book- 
Pero iWearning, as might enable me to anſwer the critical 


nd nice Queſtions in Natural Philoſophy, that ſuch 
| 0. © Os 
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Style, which I know my Works in ſome degre 


me are more illiterate Men than myſelf, I an 


of Agriculture. Fourthly, For want of a m. 


c " 
* 4 * *FA 4 ö Ne os 
* f N . ** 3 Nn 
4 5 Yi * A 
\ * 
\ -- 


Scholars as you are repleniſh'd with. Secondh, 
As the want of being able to write in that elegant 


fare the worſe for, in the Eſteem of thoſe, who 
had rather be ſoothed into a Taſte of reading a 
inſi pid Subject, if it is delivered in a ſcholaſti 
Strain, than a more profitable Information, which 
an homely-dreſsd Diſcourſe may bring to them, 
Thirdly, As moſt or all of the Farmers about 


forced to write with perhaps leis Benefit of 
learned Converſation, than any Author that hay 
yet appeared in a copious Print, on the Subjeds 


ceſſary Library, 1 am often put to my Shifts, and 
obliged to omit giving thoſe ſatisfactory Anſwers 
1 otherwiſe ſhould perhaps be capable of doing: 


And it is on this Account that I cannot make youa Pig 
ſuitable Return to your Hint of the Man's Glaſſe wir 
in the Book of Perſian Tales, which I never read, Ned 
no more than I have done Mr. Mortimer's two Vo (end 
lumes on Huſbandry, nor Mr. Laurence's Folio Lar 
on the ſame; for I never was Owner of them, de lies 
many others that I ought to have by me, for help- uſe 
ing me in my preſent occaſional} Writings: How non. 
ever, I hope I ſhall make good the Title I have give cc, 
this Paragraph, by anſwering your ſmart Tenet, cart 
by which you hold it an eſtabliſh'd Maxim, as vera 
as your ableſt Farmers, that they cannot lay at part 
their Money better than in Manure, which is vill 
ways Cart-dung. In this I agree with you, and! Sort 
believe all the World beſides, ſuppoſing they c. ſure 
not conveniently come by, and make uſe of, my 
other Sort: For Example, in the Vale of Ale/buy, WW wou 
where they are Strangers to a W heel-plough, and o fake 
plowing their Land croſs-ways, becauſe it always a go 
in Ridge and Furrow ; they carry on their Farming and 


every Year by the Fold, and by the Dung - can: it is 
| the 10 


AcRtcUuLTURE Improved, 414 
ndly, vor did I ever know one of them that did not uſe 
doch when they could have them. And altho' there 
be ſome little Farmers that have not room, or can't 
afford, to keep a Flock of Sheep to fold, nor can 
buy Cart-dung for their Money; they then, on Ne- 
ceflity, hire their Folding of thoſe that keep a Flock 
of Sheep for this Purpoſe, as many poor Men do in 
this Vale, that have hardly any other Land of their 
own, or that they rent, than an Orchard, or ſuch- + 
like Quantity of Ground; but do it by feeding 
their Sheep daily on an unſtinted Common, and 
on the fallow Grounds of a whole Pariſh, which 
i; free, according to the Cuſtom of the Place, to 
all Perſons to feed any Number of Sheep, that be- 
long to it. But where any of their Farmers can 
afford it, they not only employ the Fold and 
Dung- cart, but ſend ſometimes many Miles for 
Pigeons-dung, to dreſs their plowed Grounds 
with. I knew one of theſe Vale - farmers, that rent- 
ed a plowed Farm of near two hundred a Year, 
ſend for Soot, to dreſs his black, loamy, clayey 
Land, that he ſowed with Barley, to London, that 
lies above thirty-four Miles from him, and made 
uſe of his Fold- and Cart-dung beſides; ſo that 
none of the Yale nor Chilturne Farmers, as I know 

of, will truſt altogether to the Fold, or the Dung- 
cart alone, for the Improvement of their Crops of 

Grain, unleſs mere Neceſſity oblige them to ſuch a 


vill employ them Both where they can, and more 
Sorts beſides, if they can get them: And I do aſ- 
ſure you, Sir, I did not write on this Subject in 
my Chllurue and Vale Farmer only, becauſe I 
would patronize a Thing right or wrong, for the 
ſake of its being a Novelty : No; I thought I had 
good Reaſon to publiſh what I wrote as orthodox; 
and if I am miſtaken in ſome Parc of the Matter, 
i is unknown to me; but I ſhall poſtpone — 

> 0 F this 


particular one, and the ſame Sort of Dreſſing; but 
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1 ſubmit to yours, and the Judgment of my Read 
ers. Your Notion of folding all Ground, in a 


nate way; that is, ſometimes with the Fold, a 
ſometimes with Cart-dung : But to dreſs it al 


many Years together, for getting a full Crop d 


himſelf in the wrong of it; which I thus mui 


gree, as to laſt above one Year to a good Purpot 
and therefore it is we look on the Wheat-crop to 
improved by it. But the next Year's Lent- 
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42 AGRICULTURE Improved, 
this Article any further here of drefling Ground ij 
ways with Cart-dung, till the next Month of 6 
tember, as I intended to inſert in it the Caſe of ; 
Perſon's ſpoiling his Crop, by always dreſling hi 
Ground with Cart- dung; and now endeavour y 
anſwer the ſeeming Paradox, That dreſſing Groun 
always with the Fold docs it Damage. This h; 
Matter, I preſume, that never any Author to thi 
Day undertook to prove; and how I ſhall come of, 
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der for making it produce fertile Crops of Griy 
is certainly good, provided it is done in an alu 


with the Fold, I abſolutely deny to be righ 
Huſbandry; and do affirm for Truth, Thatwhi 
ever folds one Piece of Ground every Year, u 


Grain every time on it, will find -themſelves-mik 
taken in their Hopes: Nay, I will carry the Mi 
ter further, and proceed to prove, that if a Perl 
folds ſuch Ground only once in three Years, an 
continues this Cuſtom many Years, he will alſo fit 


out: The Dung and Stale of Sheep is known, t 
all that make ule of them, to be a moſt thin Vi 
ſing of the Ground; for although the Dung al 
Stale of Sheep adminiſters a Nutriment to tit 
Earth, yet it does not do it in ſuch a plentiful I 


has but little Share in its Fertility, becauſe f 
reckon its V irtue laſts but one Year ; for, at beſt, 
Dung and Stale of Sheep, that eat nothing | 
Graſs, is allowed to be but a cold Drefling to l 
Ground ; and that Soot, which is the _ 


AGRICULTURE Inproved. 43 
anures, exceeds it in reſpect of Duration; for 
hat this black Dreſſing is endowed with ſuch ſul- 
hureous and nitrous Qualities, as to aſſiſt the Land 
laid on two Years together, However, ſure Iam, 
hat neither the Fold, nor Soot, nor Lime, nor 
\ ſhes, nor Oil-cake Powder, nor Malt-duſt, will 
awer a Farmer's Intereſt, if he always dreſſes 
is Land with any one of them. The Reaſon is, 
hat as any of theſe gives the Ground it is laid on, 
ly a very thin Coat or Dreſſing, it does not thicken 
he Surfacez conſequently the Surface, which is the 
cheſt Part of the Earth, and which in moſt Places 
es ſhallow, will be ſoon worn out, and then moſt 
mainly enſues Barrenneſs: For is it obvious, that 
frequent Plowings, the top Earth is made ſhort, 
ne, and looſe; and the ſhorter, finer, and looſer 
is, the more liable will it be to be waſted by the 
requent Waſhings of great Rains, and the Soakings 
deep Snows; infomuch that, notwithſtanding _ 
our plowed Grounds ſhould be every Year, or 
rery third Year folded on, and continued ſo for 
any Lears; yet the fertile Part of the Surface 
ll be ſo diminiſhed, and worn out, as to bear lit- 
e elſe than Weeds: But were it not, that a Con- 
nuance of folding the Ground every Year, or 
ery third Year, does not wear out the beſt Qua- 
ty of the Superficies of the Earth; I fay again, 
at a continued Sameneſs of Dreſſing will not agree 
th it ſo well, as where a Change of Dreſſing is 
. and- then given it: And fo exact is this Article 
good Huſbandry regarded by both Chilturne and 
ae Farmers, that it is cuſtomary for every ſixth 
ear to allow the Ground a different Sort of Dreſ- 
ng to that laid on the Fallow the third Year be- 
re; that is to ſay, if the firſt Fallow is dreſſed 
th the Fold, the next Fallow they dreſs with 
art. dung, and ſo on alternately: Nor do we pay 
is Regard to the Change of Seed, as well 
| - | knowing, 
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till it degenerates into a worſe Sort than jy 


9 4 9 
* * * 


\ 
. 
\ 


knowing, that if one and the ſame Seed is alen 
ſown on the ſame Ground, it may be thus ſoy 


Original was. For Example, Let Oats be ſow 
only once in three Years, on the ſame Ground, a 


continued to be thus ſown for many Years togetie be, 
they will at laſt grow. into a wildiſh Sort, u nc 
hardly be bought by any at Market, as being mi lit 
for the Uſe of Man and Beaſt: And the ſame Re my 
ſon that is here aſſigned for the Degeneracy of Ou jud 
affects all other Grains in a lefſer or greater D vil 
gree, that are ſerved as they are. You ſay, That H thi 
Earth has its Exerciſe. It certainly has; and then ge- 
fore the Heriſordſbire Farmer declares againſt cru :« i 
cropping his incloſed Chilturne dry Lands; ſayi not 
That where this is. much practiſed, the Farmer wil the 
ſo damage them, that he will not have above Hi i: 
crops of Grain; which brings ſuch an one juſtly undo me! 
the Proverb of, All covet, all loſe. Now what I mat jou 


by croſs-cropping of Land, is, when a Farmer fon 
his Ground, every Year without allowing it a reg 


lar Fallow, once in three or four Years ; and tha « fo 
our Saying is, He'll wear out his Ground, though « th 
dreſſes it every Year, with a different Sort of D. the 
ſing : For it is a general Notion with us, that nei bec: 
a dry Loam, a gravelly Loam, a chalky Lo recc 
nor a clayey Loam will bear being cropp'd ei teri 
Year, ſince it is true a Maxim, that continual Fruture 
fulneſs makes a Field barren, becauſe the EH eve 
has not Time nor Opportunity to get ſweet and and 
and be refreſhed by Reſt and the Summer Air as! 
Dews. On this account, I am ready to comp pre. 
the Earth to a Beaſt; for though you feed an Ho Din 
ever ſo well, yet you may work him off his tber 


mach, till he will not eat Meat enough to ſupp 
him under his Work: Nay, I believe I may 
firm it for Truth, that many Horſes have died,) 
being brought into Sickneſs, merely by being 

| wor 
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15 they would eat. Much the ſame is it with moſt 
Sorts of Land, that may be dreſs'd and ſown every 
Year, for ſome Years together, without giving it 
2 regular Fallowz but then the Conſequence will 
be, that, by thus forcing it into a conſtant Exerciſe, 
and working it without Reſt, ic will bring forth . 
little elſe than Weeds. And for the Truth of this 
my Aſſertion, I appeal to the Judgment of the 
judicious experienced Farmer; who, I doubt not, 
will my Guarantee on this Account, which, I 


hat i think, plainly ſhews that the Earth, as well as 
1 then Beaſt, may be exerciſed to that Degree of Exceſs, 
ſt cis to bring the Owner of one, or both, under a Loſs; 
ſaying rorwich ſtanding all the Dreſſing that can be given 
ner vi the firſt, and all the Meat that can be given the 


e Hal bt. Hence, then, I am of Opinion, your Argu- 


y ment or Compariſon will not ſtand a Teſt, that 
Imi you advance by ſaying, Set a Joint of good Meat 
er on © before my Plowman, or Labourers, every Day the 
a rev © ſame ; give them but enough, and I will anſwer 


ad chal © for them they will behave themſelves very well in 
(their ſevera] Attacks, and be luſty and healthy at 
the Year's End*. This may be true, as to Men, 
nei becauſe with good Reſt they will be refreſh'd, and 
recover themſelves for new Labour, without ſuf- 
d ei ering an Exceſs of it, and a ſwift Decay of Na- 
Eni ure: But I can't think it fo with the Earth, that has 
every third Year the ſame Dreſſing of Folding, 
nd fu 2nd this for ſome fallow Years together; becaule, 
Air as I ſaid, the thin Coat of Sheep-dreſſing does not 
mp prevent its Surface ſuffering a ſwift Decay, by a 
n Ho Diminution and Waſting of its better Parts; and 
his du therefore there is a Neceſſity for thickening the 
ſu ppb Surface of the Ground now-and-then, by the Ap- 
plication of a different, but proper ſubſtantial 
Manure, which I intend to give an Account of, in 
1g 0086 pember 3 and, in 0.79þ:r, ta publiſh the particular 

and 


work'd ; and yet had as much Meat given thew, - 
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and odd Caſe of a certain Farmer, who, tho“ ht 
was always from his Infancy brought up to the 
Plough, yet fell into, and continued ſo long unde; 
the Miſtake of keeping a large Flock of 'Sheey, 
that he greatly ſuffered by it: Alſo, the Caſe of 
two other Farmers, his Neighbours, who grew rich, 
by keeping about three hundred Sheep apiece, 
So different is the Management of Farming, which 
therefore may be juſtly deemed ſuch a myſterious 
Science, as never to be fully known; nor can it 
be better known in Part, than by publiſhing the 
Facts and Cafes that have befallen others: A way WP": 
of Inſtruction, that ſurpaſſes all the Theory of the 
moſt learned Philoſophers; and which makes it ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary, and a Matter of the greateſt Im. I 
portance, for me, and other Authors, to write in WP"! 
this experienced Manner, preferable to all other;: 
And which I could do in a much more effectul 
way, were I ſupported to make Dilcoveries, with Wit 
Encouragement adequate to ſo uſeful a Purpoſe. 
O the. Advantages that attend the Penning of Shay 
on plowed Grounds, when ſuch Dreſſing is "made ul 
of in an Huſband like- manner; that is to ſay, as a tru" 
alternate Dreſſing. As I have before ſhewn the 
Diſadvantages that attend the conſtant Penning df 
Sheep every Year; for ſeveral triennial Seaſons ſu- e 
ceſſively, without admitting any other Sort of De- 
ſing made uſe of between them; I come now t0 ” 
ſhew the Advantages that attend ſuch Penning c 
Folding of Sheep on plowed Grounds, when De. 
ſings of Cart-dung are laid on ſuch Ground alt- t 
nately; that is to ſay, If the Fallow-ground ſor n 
Wheat or Rye-crop is dreſs'd this Year, by Pen-. ® 
ning of Sheep on it, the next Seaſon, which is the 
third Year, ſhould be dreſs'd with the Dung cart. 
Bur when I ſay Dung, it ſhould be ſuch as is tral 
digeſted and rotten, before it is laid on; becault 
if Stable-dung is laid on plow'd Ground, juſt _ 
1 
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ne Corn is ſown, in an undigeſted and unrotten 
Condition, it is apt to deſtroy Vegetation, inſtead 
f promoting it, by heating and burning the tender 
plant it ſhould gradually nouriſh: Nor can it 
adminiſter ſuch Nouriſhment as is neceſſary for a 
orn-crop, if it had not ſuch an heating and burning 
Quality belonging to it; becauſe long Dung will 
lie in Parcels, and uneven, in the Earth; fo that 
hoſe Roots, which lie next and cloſe to it, will be 
pt to be burnt and killed; while others in vacant 
places, where Dung does not aſſiſt them, have no 
Share or Benefit of ſuch unrotten Dung : Or, if fuch 
ot Dung does not kill the Plant, it is very pro- 
able, if laid on too forward, and producing a plen- 
ful Crop of Wheat, that it will canker Roots, and 
ring Part of the Crop under Smut or Pepper- 
yheat. Secondly, Such long Dung will hollow 
he Ground ſo, as to cauſe the Wheat to fall down 
fore Harveſt: And when this happens to be the 
aſe, while it is in its green Ear, the Crop in courſe 
11] be moſt of it ſpoiled, by being thus made to 
all, and produce the Kernels of half the uſual Sub- 
ance of full-grown ones. I knew a Gentleman 
hat kept a Pair of Coach-horſes, and ſome Saddle- 
2gs, who loſt great Part of his Crop of Wheat, by 
Irefſing his Land with undigeſted Dung, which 
vas unrotten, and ſo long, that it heated and can- 
tered the Roots of it, and bred ſuch a Quantity 
ſmutty-eared Wheat, that the whole Crop 
as not worth Two-thirds of a ſound Crop; not- 
ithſtanding he took the prudent Precaution of 
ning and liming his Wheet-ſeed. And ſo nice 
re our illiterate Farmers, that, from the Rule of 
xperience, they find it beſt to change their Seed 
d Manure, now-and-then: If they fold this 
me, they cart-dung next, with rotten, ſhort Dung; 
cauſe Sheeps-dung and Urine fertilize Ground, 
ut do not thicken it: They think themſelvesoblig'd 
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to thicken the Land with ſuch rotten ſhore Dung 
to prevent a Decay of it; or elſe in a few Yearsthey 
reckon their Labour and Colt will be loſt in Farm. 
ing: And, even in the Management of rotten Dung, 
there requires Skill and Care in its Application uf 
Land, as 1 ſhalt ſhew by the Caſes of two Farmer 
by-and-by : For here I am to inlarge on the Bent. 
fits that belong to the Penning and Folding of Sheep, 
to dreſs Land, Sc. which are numerous: For, firk; 
As to the Dreſſing of Land by Sheep; while they ar 
penning and dunging it, they do at the ſame tim 
rather prevent the Breed of Worms, than increaſe 
it; for no Reptile can agree with the Urine of ay 
Beaſt: And this J take to be one of the ſtronget 
Sorts, as being ſomewhat of the Nature of their 
ſtrong · ſcented Wool. Secondly, As Sheep ar 
their own Porters, they carry their Dung and 
Urine to diſtant Fields, free of any other Charge 
than a Shepherd and his Dog, where they har: 
their Grazing on Commons and in Fallow-grounds 
Thirdly, The Dreſſing of Sheep may be made ul 
of as an alternate one, and thereby gives tht 
Ground a natura! and refreſhing Aſſiſtance z eſpe 
cially, when it ſucceeds the Manure of Cart - dung 
Fourthly, The Penning of Sheep gives ma e 
Farmers a moſt valuable Opportunity to get tit | 
beſt of Crops of Wheat, Barley, and other Grains bete 
and Turneps, and Graſſes: I mean hereby tl 
Head, as well as by the Dung and Urine of Sheep 
for it is a preſent Practice both in Vale and Ci 
turne Grounds, to fold Wheat and Barley, after it 
Seed is ſown; eſpecially on that Wheat-ſeed whid 
is ſown on a Lay of Clover, or Natural Graſs, wit 
only one Plowing (as the uſual Way is) is given f, 
and the Seed harrowed in; then it is that the le 
molt ſerviceable Creatures, by penning them ont 
not only dreſs and enrich the Ground, but te 


in the Seed, and ſo faſten it, that nan 5 
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50 AsRIcur rug ' Improved, _ 
ſequence will be, that the Crop comes up too thick 
in ſome Places, and too thin in others. The ſam 
alſo on new-ſown Turnep- ſeed: Folding on tha 
not only dreſſes the Ground, but forces on ther 
Growth, as well as it does all other Vegetables, | 
is thus uſed on with great Expedition, increaſy 
their Bulk to Admiration, and. enſures all ther 
Crops againſt the Damage of Flies and Slugs; f 
ſo hateful is the Scent of Sheeps-wool,, Dung, any 
Urine, that theſe Reptiles dare not annoy them. 


The Copy of a ſecond Leiter from the aforeſaid curin, 
learned, experienced Gentleman, to the Authy, 
who gratefully acknowleges his Trouble, 


Mr. Ellis, Es RR Ee: 5 0 
Am obliged to you for your long Letter; for 

1 know the Multiplicity of your Affairs wor! 
give you Leiſure to write many ſuch: But a 
would not have you, as Mr. Dryden ſaid Plutard 
did, light yourſelf up like a Taper, to be walk 
for the Benefit of others; ſo you may be always ſur 
of a Gratification from me, for whatever Troubl 
I put you to. Here they make as good Hams i 
any-where, and ſend them up to London, when! 
ſhall give you an Order for one. I ſhould be gli 
to have the Drill-plough you mention, for Beis 
and Peas: The Holes, or whatever they are ti 
let out the Seed, muſt be big enough for Tick 
* beans; but as I have Wheels of moſt Sizes by mh 
two of them may be ſaved ; but I would have tit 
middle Wheel put on, and the Axle- tree for the tf 
other Wheels put on alſo, and all made ready; 
that, when it comes, it may want nothing but th 
two Wheels putting on. Aſk the Man if it coll 
not be made to ſow Turnep, or Carrot, or Ca 
bage-ſeed ; alſo St. Foin, and other Hay-ſeeds: 
ould think it might, with changing the A 
| ; | 5 ; E 11 
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thick ee of the middle Wheel: Let it be made ſo, if it 
ſane en. As ſoon as you know what it will coſt, let 
th re know, for I can't order you the Money before; 
ther N ao the Price of the Machine for cleaning Corn; 
6s. Kor if you have ſeen it yourſelf, and are ſure it 
creaſes vi perform as well as you ſay, I ſhall have one. 

| thei ou may call for a Ham, at Mr. | —, in n 
$; fu ane, near the —, in London. 


0 am, &c. 


"EGS" 


CHAS vi 


Th; Cheſhire and Lancaſhire way of reaping and af- 
terwards ſecuring Wheat-crops againſt the Damage 
of Rains. | 25 


wort Otwithſtanding what I have written on this 
it 4; | | Account, in my Modern Husbandman, my 
lun eaders will find ſomething new in the following 
Walle de, of preſerving Wheat in the Field after it is 
ys wei: Nor ought it to be objected, that I write twice 
"out" the ſame Subject, fince I have new and frequent 
am of oformations of Husbandry, from divers Parts of 


is Kingdom, both by ocular Demonſtration, by 
erbal Declarations, and by written Accounts of 


gen e ſame, from Gentlemen and Correſpondents : 
re ways, ſay they, begin to reap your Wheat before 
Ts full ripe, if the Weather permits, that when 
by mou come to reap the latter Part of your Crop, it 
ve ay not be over-ripe, ſo as to ſhed. But to 
the void the two Extremes, of cutting it too ſoon, or 

,: (800 late, due Regard ought to be had to them; 


or if Wheat is reap'd too ſoon, the Kernels will 
de ſhrunk and ſhrivelled, be thick - ſæinn'd, and 
ave tough and leſs Flour in them; nor can they 
de threſn'd out of the Ears ſo ſoon, as when it is 
noderately ripe, nor part with its Chaff like that 

| G 2 $ which 
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52 AGRICULTURE Improved, | 
which is riper, nor grind ſo well; becauſe its SH 
or Bran will not ſeparate from its Flour like thy tle 
Wheat which is better cured ; and when this is tl {: 
Caſe, it muſt conſequently bring the Flour, u © 
Mealman, under a Loſs: And therefore, as the fer 
Sort of Buyers of Wheat are generally Men thulill i; 
are Maſters of their Buſineſs, and know ſuch u & 
ripe Wheat on Sight, they will not give more tu dhe 
a poor Price for it; and then the Farmer comes lil me 
to be ſometimes a great Sufferer ; not but that ſul +; 
unripe Kernels may fill a Buſhel as ſoon, or ſoomm of 
than a riper Wheat, becauſe the guttery Pau ſo 
of the Kernels take up as much, or mol 7 
room than a ſolid Kernel, and by their Light Er 
may fill the Meaſure fooner than riper u th; 
heavier Wheat. But as ſome Mealmen, to provi vi 
the Value of Wheat, weigh it, the Difference i up 
eaſily diſcovered, and a Price given according (1 
for it. When they begin to reap, each Man u th; 
half a Broad-land, and always endeavours to (al 
the talleſt Wheat, to make Bands with, which! the 
what grows on the Ridge-part of the L 4 
When a Band is made, it is laid croſs the Ground «i: 
and as the Hand fills, the Wheat is laid into . m 
till there be enough to make a moderate She to, 
and then it is bound up: As it is binding, e pl 
turn the Ears of the Band uppermoſt, in order N. 
their better drying and taking the Sheaf the a v. 
dier up, for placing its Ears inmoſt: Then, if Ui p! 
Weather is unſettled, and likely to rain, as ſoon be 
they have got a ſufficient Number of Sheaves bo ca 
up, to make a few Shocks, they ſet up no me fir 
than ten Shea ves to one Shock, in all; that 15 v. 
ſay, four erect on each Side, and one at Top m. 
each End, for covering the Whole. But in cl in 
the Weather promiſes fair, they don't ſer up t be 
Sheaves in Shocks, till towards Night; but ai an 
no 


Weed 
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Weeds among it, or whether the Weather be ſet- 
e tha c|cd, or unſettled. When the Sheaves are about 
is the getting up, they always begin in the Middle, and 
ur, oo {o proceed to each End of a Shock, obſerving to 
S the {et che bottom Part of them a little wider than or- 
en tha dinary, till the whole eight Sheaves, in a Row, are 
ſer up in a Shock: By this Method of Proceeding, 
re tha the Shock will ſtand the firmer, and ſo, that no 
mes in moderate Wind can blow them down; then take 
at ſuch the two longeſt and biggeſt Sheaves, and clap one 
of them againſt your Knee, for extending its Ears, 
ſo that half the Shock may be well covered by it: 
moe Then take the other Sheaf, and cover its oppoſite 
End, in like Manner, as you did the firſt : When 
er ua this is done, as the two top-covering Sheaves lie 


0 pro with their Ears downwards, and their Back- parts 
rence upwards, clap your Hand to each Sheaf, and 
ding ſqueeze and cloſe them together; for the cloſer 
in tak their Back- parts lie, the better they will throw off 
to fu the Rain, and prevent its getting down between 
which them; for they will thus lie, like the Ridge of a 
Lau Houſe, and cover the Tops and Ears of all the 
round eight Shea ves, ſo that no moderate Rain can da- 
into i 


mage them, if the Shocks lie abroad a Fortnight 
together: But then the Top- ſheaf muſt not be diſ- 
placed in all the time, unleſs there be the greateſt 
Neceſſity for it, which ſeldom happens. Now, 


hei 


g, the 
order f 


the ag why I ay, that the Top- ſheaves muſt not be diſ- 
1, If f placed, whether the Sheaves be weedy or not, is, 
__ my becauſe, if theſe Top-ſheaves are diſplaced, they 
8 | 


no me 
nat 186 
Topo 
t in cal 


firſt: The Truth of which, repeated Experience 
warrants, that Sheaves of Wheat, ſet up in this 
manner, are much ſafer preſerved from Rains, than 
in any other Poſture whatſoever; though it may 


up u be objected, that if weedy Sheaves are bound up, 
t ai and fer erect in this cloſe Form, as the Weeds are 
s Wed now in a ſappy Condition, ſuch confined Weeds 


cannot 


can never be made to ſettle ſo cloſe again, as at 
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cannot dry, but will damage the dry Wheat with 5 
their Moiſture. ' To which” I anſwer, That when at 
theſe Sheaves are ſet up in the before-mentioned v 

Manner, the Heat of the Weeds may cauſe à lit a 

Fermentation; but then ſach a Fermentation can. it 

not be prejudicial to the Wheat, becauſe, as the Wl th 

Shocks muſt not be houſed, under ten or fourtem Wi ir 
Days ſtanding in the Field, ſuch Heat and Fer- 8 

mentation Will, be gradually diſperfed ; and the n 

ſooner, ſor not being diſturbed, while they ſtand p 
jn ſuch a few Number of Sbeaves; provided al. Sh 

ways, and it is the conſtant Praftice of this Coun- B 
try, never to begin reaping, till the Dew is dried of 

away and diſperſed: And for this Reaſon it is, tha . 
they ſeldom begin reaping till eight of the Clock, V 

in order to avoid that Dampneſs which would cer- Wl be 
tainly accompany the Stalks, and Ears of the i ih: 
Wheat, if they reaped it earlier in a Morning; and 

then, if they were bound up in ſuch a moiſt Con. Wl V 

dition, the Conſequence would be, that the Shea int 
would not get dry in any reaſonable time; and if WM to 

they were houſed, before they are thoroughly dried, 2 

the Wheat would very likely mould and ſtink, fa 

or at leaſt remain in ſuch a damp tough Order, Pre 
that it would neither threſh well, nor grind well. the 
The Hertfordſhire way of reaping .and binding la 

Wheat. Our Way is, to begin Reaping ut the 
Five of the Clock in the Morning, if it does not in 
rain much; for we are ſo far from being afraid u ti 
reap becauſe of the Dew, as they are in Chen din 
and Lancaſhire, that a very ſmall Rain does not the 
hinder us. Here, we chuſe to make our Bands in tha 
a dewy Morning, becauſe the Straw is then in! ſhe 

Imr 


moiſt tough Condition, and much fitter, and 
ſurer to bind up Wheat in, than when it is dry; ſhe: 
for that then it is brittle, will work ſhort, and be 

apt to break in the Twiſting of it: Here we com- 


monly compoſe our Shocks of Wheat with fifteen Pro 
- Shea, 
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cheaves, fix of each Side, one at the End, and two - 
at the Top, if Occaſion be; but we ſeldom cap 
with the two top-end Sheaves, unleſs Rains are 
apprehended to fall quickly: And on this Account 
it is, that I think we Heriſordſbire Farmers are in 
the wrong of it, for ſo doing, , becauſe if Rains fall 
in haſty Showers, and continue, it is not theſe two 
Sheaves that can keep thirteen others dry long; 
and therefore it is my Opinion, that he who com- 
poſes his Shocks of no more than ten or twelve 
Sheaves, is much more in the right of it than we are: 
But an old Cuſtom is fo prevalent, in moſt Places 
of the Country, that it 1s almoſt an inſuperable 
Taſk for any to reaſon them out of itz elſe the 
Wilh way of making Shocks of Wheat would 
be more in Faſhion than it is, as I am going to 
ſhew. | e 

The Welſh way of ſhocking Sheaves of Mbeat.— 
When they are ready to put their twelve Sheaves 
into Shocks, they put up two Sheaves in an erect 
Poſture, one againſt the other; this done, they put 
a Sheaf at each End, ſo that theſe. four Sheaves 
ſtand erect, in a ſort of ſquare Poſture: Then they 
proceed, in putting up four more Sheaves, cloſe to 
the laſt four, and in the ſame ſquare Form, the 
laſt four were put up in; which, with an odd Sheaf, 
that they put up at one End of theeight, makes nine 
in all, ſtanding in a cloſe erect Order. Then it is 
that they lay three Sheaves over the Top of all the 
nine, to cover them from the Rain; that is to ſay, 
they lay two Sheaves long-ways on the nine, ſo 
that the Back-parts and Ears of the two Top- 
ſheaves lie one and the ſame Way: Then they 
Immediately take up a few Straws of each Top- 
ſheaf, and, by giving them a Twift, faſten 
them together, for preventing Winds and Rains 
com- blowing and breaking them off. When they have 
freen I Proceeded thus far, they lay the twelfth Sheaf long- 

1 . ways, 
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of Rains; becaufe, in this Method of placing them 


this their Miſtake, they have found, turn' d to 
their great Diſadvantage z and been obliged, after 


Rains have continued, been forced to carry home 


Condition, to their very great Loſs; for wie 


Labour and Charge, is loft. Therefore the Keniih, 
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ways, in the middle of the Top- ſhea ves, to lie a 
it were between them; and in this manner theſe 
three Top · ſnea ves cover the nine erected ones, in 
a very fate and ſecure Poſture, from the Damage 


they lie ſome what like the Ridge of a Houſe. 
Obſervations on the Hertfordſhire, the Cheſhire, 
and the Welſh ways of ſhocking Wheat- ſheaves —— 
The Cbeſbire and the Welſh ways of ſhocking 
Wheat-ſheaves are undoubtedly the beſt Ways df 
all others, even much better, than what I ſaid we 
practiſe in Hertfordſhire; where, by letting our 
fifteen Sheaves ſtand erect and open to the Wes 
ther, we oftentimes fuffer by Rains, that cauſe the 
Ears of Corn to ſprout and grow, before we get 
them into the Barn: And this we partly ſuffer by 
an obſtinate Humour, in not going out of the 
old wrong Road of Practice, for doing better; and 
this chiefly, on account of a weak Objection; wit, 
That if Rains fall upon theſe fifteen erected 
Sheaves of Wheat, whoſe Ears ſtand uncovered to 
the open Air; Why, then, ſay they, as they ſtand 
thus uncovered, they will ſoon dry again, Bu 


long Rains, to unbind their Sheaves, to lay then 
ſpread a ſecond time on the Earth, the better 
co receive the Benefit of drying; and at laſt, when 


their Wheat-ſheaves, with their Ears in a growing 


Wheat is thus grown in the Field, it will not yield 
above Two- thirds of the Price of ſound Wheat; au 
then that Profit, which ſhould crown a Farmers 


the Middleſex, and the Cheſhire Men, who rea} 
and bind, as they go, to preſerve the fine Colout 
of the- Wheat, and ſecure it the better from the 


— 
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Panage of Datnþs/ahd Rains, are were in the 
git of it, chan we Herifordſtire Farmers, that 
ar 2 whole Field, before we make a Band; and 
hich Miſmanagement makes us the more liable to 
% our Wheat ſuffer 'by rainy Weather, which 
is often happened ta be the Cue, to our Detri- 
nt; for it is a Maxim in Farming, I 
Wheat comes out of the Field, ſo it will come out 


ie 


Ae That as 
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/ foe chief Articles in Huſbandry, for the Praflice 
of which "the Farmers in a certain. County call 
themſelves more famous, than any others in England. 


HE Farmers I here hint at, pretend to be 
greater Maſters of the Art of Husbandry, 
han any others; and this eſpecially, for five 
Wl bings, viz. Plowing, Mowiog, Raking, Break - 

ng or Hoeing, and Binding of Corn; which fe- 
eral Articles I ſhall examine, as follows: 
Firſt, I ſhall examine their Article of Plowing. 
n this County of Kent, there was formerly hardly 
ny other Plough made uſe of than the Turnwriſt- 
pong; one Sort of which was work'd without 
heels, and the other, with two Wheels. The 
vo- wheel Turnwriſt-plough is made to plow 
ither hilly or level Grounds; and I muſt own with 
\forance, that no Plough is ſo properly made, to 
low thoſe Grounds, that lie on the Sides of Hills, 
this Turnwriſt-· plough, becauſe by the Help of 
ts ſhifting the Turnwiiſt Piece of Wood, they can 
um every Furrow down Hill, if they find it an- 
wer their Profit: And it many times does anſwer 
heir Profit, becaufe, by ſo doing, thete is no Par- 
on- furrow, or vacant Ground left; but all che 
ole Land, when thus plowed; will lic in even 
arrows; whereby the Corn, or Graſs, or Tur- 
+ neps, 
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neps, or Would, or other Vegetable, that.n 


* * 
49 


ſown bete, will grow in an intire even 


May de 
ven 


Ke tg NOTES 1" 0 gs SAT HS Oe WILD #1” þ 10Þ; 
hich is what cannot te ſaid to be, where Grow 
is plowed in Broad-Jands, or what is common 


; 


called, Round-work ; as we for the moſt, part v 


in Hertfordſhire, and as they do who live in Vale, 


We, with our two-wheel ſingle Broad Hon 
plough, and they with their Foot-plough, whid 
cauſes a Broad-land; confiſting 8 fou 
or five Swarths, each Swarth four or five Feet f 
Breadth, to lie plow'd in two different Ways; hl 
the Furrows one Way, and half the other; an 
then there always remains a vacant Place in the midde 
of the Broad-land, that ſeldom bears ſo much Cornu 
the other Part of the Ground; becauſe this open Ila 
rough, or Piece of L. and, of the Breadth of two cum 
mon Furrows, as its Surface is turned from off it bak 
Mays, is the barrenneſt Part of the whole Fel 
and the larger the Field is, the more barren! nale 
Thoroughs there are, that conſequently yield u 
Grain, and the more Weeds. Now this bam 
Misfortune of having Grain growing in 
cant Thoroughs, or Partitions of Broad- lands, 
by this Turnwriſt-plough, intirely prevented; ad 
not only prevented, but by plowing down Lan 
on the Side of Hills, its Work is made mud 
eaſier to the Horſes, and more Ground may x 
plowed in a Day, than when it is plowed in Broad 
lands: Not that the Turnwriſt-plough is whol 
confined to the Plowing of Land all one Way; it vl 
alſo plow Broad-lands, by working it without ſhit 
ing its Piece of Wood, that ſerves inſtead of à Brau 
board. So that this two-wheel Turnwrilt ploug 
will do more Variety of Work, than our Herlfoi 

Hire two wheel Plough can; and it is certainly tl 
beſt Sort of Plough in England, for plowing i 
Side of Hills, and level dry. Grounds; provide 
it is made light, which few are : For J have ( 


ſeveral of them, whoſe two wooden Wheels were 
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cainit 
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e wich Lon. tyre, that they ſeemed 10 be as 
wy heavy, and a$, big, as any two F ore-wheels of 2 
don Coach Lever ſaw; and when it is thus made, it may 
rt co aid to be the heavieſt Single-plough now in Uſe. 
Vale But | have alſo ſeen as light a two; wheel Turnwriſt- 
ar bough, as ever I did a two-wheel Heriford/pire 
who” ugh ; and as the Plowman was then at Work 
Fuck it in a large, level, dry, loamy Field, con, 
f nining, J believe, about twenty Acres, I aſked 


im Leave to let me hold it a little Way; which 1 


FY did, and found it work'd eaſy, without making ſo 
mid buch as one vacant Furrow throughout this great 
om oF ic'd 3 conſequently then, all Corn that is ſown in 
Th ch dry Grounds, whether they lie level, or ſide: 
5 anorg, muſt grow truer, and better than when it is 


tba bun in Broad- lands. The Objection againſt the 
e of this two-wheel Turnwriſt-plough is, that 

| ll Land which lies obnoxious to be damaged by 
e ens, is unfit to be plowed with this Plough, be- 
uſe it leaves no Water-thoroughs. It is for this 


bam eee 22 
d eaon therefore, and allo for that the two-wheel 
nds il urnwriſt-plough is generally made ſo heavy, that 


0; of late, in ſome Parts of this County, much 
Lal n Diluſe; and another lighter, much lighter one, 
| ntroduced in its room; and that is, the two-boarded 
bay ol ""g-plough, that has no Wheels, and yet an- 
Bron ers their Purpoſe extreme well, in all level, dry, 
bold even in ſome moiſt, loamy Grounds, where 
. i wills Plough may be drawn with much more Eaſe 
it (ie the Horſes, than the two · wheel Turnwriſt-plough 
Bron; for by the Uſe of this Plough three Horſes 
- ando as much Work, and as well, as four can, in 
rifle ng the two-wheel Turnwriſt-plough: And 


ly bereſore this Turnwriſt-plough is every Year, in 
ing di ome Parts of the County or other, ſupplanted 
rovide N this Swing-plough, and that with a great deal 
_ Hm z Except it be where, as I ſaid, the Sides 
were oF! Hills are to be plowed; for here no Plough . 


* ſhe H 2 whatſoever 
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vhatſoever can perform its Work ſo 1 the ty. 
wheel Turnwrift-plough. 1 here, is another Si 
of Tyrnyrift-plough, that goes with 4 Chit, 
Point, and works in wet Grout Iſle ar 
Foor-ployghz bur I cannot.cominend, its Uſe, by 
cauſt the Swing-plough will diſcharge fuck Wa 
much better. But tho“ theſe Farmers have fate 
introduced the S wing plou gh into i their Couny, 
and haye received a Benefit by it, ever Hack ther 
have put it into common beide e they are fl 
ſhort of being completely furniſhed, wich the ml 
ſerviceable Plough of all others, becauſe they hay 
not the late Patent- plough among them; fich 
the lighteſt of all Ploughs, and yet ſq ſtrong 
made, as to employ two, three, or fouf Horst 
dry and moift Grounds : For this excellent Ploygl 
hay no Wheels, and but a very flight Sockef-ſhay 
that weighs hardly more than ſix Pounds; will tur 
a Furrow better than any other Ploygh now uſd 
in England; will work clearer of Dirt; al 
may be made to do more Work in one Day, vi 
fewer Horſes, than any other Plough Whatſoer 
From which I infer, and I have too frankly own 
it, that theſe Farmers, conſidering how dextroull, 
and better than all others, they plow the Sides 
Hills with their two-wheel urnwriſt-plough 
are better Husbandmen on that Account, than 
Hertfordſhire Farmers are. But, take away ol 
them that particular way of Flowing, the E, 
fordfhire Farmers, I think, ga beyond them, 
all others, for plowing their Ground cleak 
and bringing it into a fine ſweet Tilth, as ſoon © 
if not fooner than, any other Farmers in England, 
In the ſecond place, I ſhall examine their Moi 
ing. As to the Mowing-part, that they inſiſt of 
to have a greater Knowlege in, and are Wi 
acute in the Practice, than any other Men in I 


land; I muſt confent to give them hy i 
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Praiſe for the: ſame, becauſe. they aſſuredly are 


et Son 5 

C c, chan any other County is, {or that they uſe 

e more than any other; And this they are; necel- 

Te, N fitated to do, as they are reſoluteſy bent to bind up 
Wen 21! the Barley, and Oats, and Beans, they poſſibly 

> fare BN can, in Sheaves, for the great Conveniency! they 
-ount Wi thereby enjoy, in drying their Corn, ſecuring it 
e ther from Rain, loading and unloading it wich Eaſe 

are nd Expedition, and threſhing it out ſooner, than 

ie mol that Barley, and Oats, and Beans, which are carried 

ey be into the Barn in the promiſcuous and looſe Way: 

hich Therefore, on this Account, they certainly exceed 

kong al other Husbandmen jn ugland, and indeed with 

orſes good Reaſon, for that they have left off an old 

Plong erroneous Cuſtom of mowing Corn with the 

d- ſha WAY bare Sithe, for practiſing a newer and much better 3 

il un and which they could not do, in the Perfection 

ue they now carry it on, if they were not Maſters of 
the Art, of cradling Corn; for, by mowing it with 

y, ß iche and Cradle, one Man may mow two or three 

oem Acres of Barley, or Oats, in a Day, cut it perfectly 
own 088 clean, and lay it in true regular Rows, as he mows 

oui, ready for the Raker: On which Work theſe 

vides Farmers are ſo intent, that they'll cradle that 
Nong Barley, that Oat, and that Horſe-bean Crop, 

han Wl Vhich we in Hertfordſbire, and in moſt other Coun- 

y fron ties in Exgland refuſe to do; and all becauſe they 

H vill bind up all the Corn they poſſibly can; for 

5. 0 when a Crop of Barley, or Oats, ſtands bent, or 


82 little laid, or grows too thick and high, we 


on l refuſe to mow it with Sithe and Cradle. Bur if theſe 
land, Farmers refuſe to do it, it is becauſe it is very 
Move much laid and ſcraled indeed; and they are cer- 
it 08 tanly, as I ſaid, in the right of mowing it with 
wo iche and Cradle, where it can be done: And this 
Vork may be done, even where a Crop of Barley, 
ir da Oats, or Beans, ſtand very thick and high, it 
Pralk " 3 a Cra- 


more perfect in the Exerqiſe of the Site and Cra- 
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of it always brings it under, and renders it unfit i 


r as ſoon as poſſibſe, for diſpatching the mol 


Barley, or Oats, or Beans, ſtand, or lie convenient 


with the other. 10} 6893 2 


— — 
— * 
— a ABA 

2 
— 
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2 Cradle of three ſtrong wooden Ribs 8 erhy, "i 
wien it can't be fo welt done with'a'cominon four 

ribbed Cradle, becauſe a four - ribbed 6e is Weaker 
and will not enter the Corn fo quick"and'eaſy 81 
threecribbed one can. And when Barley, 50 
or Horſe-beans, are thus mowed with à Sithe and 
Cradle, the Corn always lies one Way free of ay 
confuſed Entangle ment, which a random Moewig 


be bound up in Sheaves, or ſmall Bundles, for 
threſhing it the better, Sc. As this Practice then 
of mowing Barley, Oats, and Beans, with u dithe 
and Cradſe, is attended with fo much Profit, al 
Chilturne Farmers eſpecially: ought to 'come in 


Work in the leaſt Time, and giving the Grain the 
beſt Cure, both in Field and Barn, according t 
the E xample I have here publiſhed z and for"thele 
Reaſons it is, that all Corn-farmers ſhould be pro- 
vided with two Sorts of Cradles; one with foir 
Ribs, and the other with three, that where the 


to be cut with one Sort, E mb be better dom 


In the third place, I ſhall examine- the Service 
of their raking Barley, Oats, and Horſe-beans; 
for which theſe famous likewiſe ' ſay, ' they 
are more Farmers than all others; and I 'thmk 
ſo they are, becauſe they were certainly the firſt l. 
ventors of this new and moſt valuable Piece of 
Husbandry, which is of ſuch Importance to' their 
Intereſt, that they never neglect putting it in Prac: 
rice, when i it may be done; which Practice renders 
them ſuch perfect Maſters of it, that they vil 
rake and bind up a great deal of Barley, Oats, and 
Horſe-beans, in one Day, by the Help of thei 
five · toothed, long, Swan- neck d, wooden, crook-- 


ed handle Rake, that : a Man wich one Motion, 0 
| TH”. 
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Hale: to, on each Side of him, as he ſtands fill; 
will rake up' a Parcel of Grain in à trice; and 
leave it in a Heap juſt big enough to be bound up ſor 
one Sheaf, or Bundle, by the -Labourer that imme 
diately follows this nimble, acute Raker. And thus 
theſe two Men proceed in raking and binding a ſmall 
Field of Barley, or Oats, or Horſe-beans, in a 
very little time, that was mowed with a Sithe and 
Cradle, as ſoon as it is got dry enough to be ſerved 
in this map nem; WM fg anal 10 
In the fourth place, I ſhall examine what they 
call Breaking or Hoeing of Corn: This moſt in- 
genious and moſt profitable Work is partly ow- 
ing to their Inventions; for I cannot ſay it is all; 
becauſe the late Mr. Jethro Tull, that learned and 
experienced Practitioner in the Art of the Drill- 
Husbandry, was the Founder of this Contrivance, 
when he publiſhed the Uſe of his Hoe-plough ; 
Khich would well anſwer the End it was made for, 
provided it was work' d in a very fine Tilth-earth, 
by a ſkilful, careful Plowman; but if it was work*d 
in a rough Earth, it would be apt to lay ſome of 
it ſo near the Stalks of the tender Plants, as to bruiſe 
and damage them, Cc. Upon which Conſideration 
ſome Perſons (I think it was in this Country) ſtudied 
the making of two or three Sorts of different Horſe- 
hoeing Inſtruments, which they called Horſe- 
breaks, becauſe they were drawn by a Horſe or 
two, that ſerved to hoe the interval Earth between 
Rows, or Drills of Peas, and Horſe-beans, c. 
to their great Satisfaction and Profit; becauſe they 
looſened or broke the Ground, clear'd it of Weeds, 
andlaid the Earth on the Roots of the Peas or Beans, 
na molt regular and admirable manner; whereby, 
with only two ſuch Operations in one Seaſon, they 
Will break their Peas and Beans (as they call it) 
o their great Advantage: And, what is very inge- 
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mus in theſe Inventors or Improvers, they have 
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made three Sorts of theſe Brealks, er Horſe hoch 


_ each one io be work d according tothe Nature of 


the Soil, and the Time of breaking; and this, be 


of them will do exceeding well, arid" diſehütge # 
great deal of Work of Fioeing in one Day, by 


 Wkingthe Drill-plough from off its'two-whet}Cir- 


riage, and fixing this Horſe-break to it in its room; 
which they will do very dextrouſly' in 'a/Quatter 
of an Hour: So that this ſame tWwo- wheel Car- 


riage ſerves two Ules, one to draw and Work 


Oo | 


the | Drill-ptough,” and at enother time to dur 


and draw and work this Horſe- break: And they 
will ſo work i in a light Earth, with only one cr 
two Horſes at moft, as to break or hoe thire 


Acres of Peas in one Day, in ſuch Perfection, tut 
the Ground will lie in à moſt exquiſite clean Co 
dition, as I have been an Eye-witnefs of, Without 
ſuffering ſo much as a Weed to be ſcen in the 
Month of May, when Weeds are then moſt pre 
dominant: And this they do every Tear fo excel 
lently well, that no Chilturne Farmer, who dot 
not  horie-break their Peas and Beans, can get 


Crops of theſe Grains ſo cheap, ſo early, and in ſ 
plentiful a Manner, as theſe do. But the Horſe. 


break extends ics great Uſefulneſs into ſeveral other 


Branches of profitable Husbandry, beſides break: 


ing of interval Earth, and hoeing it up for, the 
Peas, or Beans, whereby it brings them under 4 
forward Ripeneſs, and a moſt plentiful Bearing; fot, 
by ſo doing, the Farmer enjoys an Opportunity d 
getting this Pea or Bean-crop off ſo ſoon, that 1 
Crop of Turneps or Rapes may be immediatelſ 
ſown on only one plowing up of the fame Ground; 


and, when theſe are eaten off, a Crop of Wheil 
or Barley may be ſet on, and made to fucceed tt 


Turnep or Rape-crop; which I do aver, for Truth, 
to be Bne of the greateſt Improvements in the Af 
of Agriculture. And for theſe Reafons it is, that 


all Gentlemen and Corn-farmers, that ho'd and o 


I =} | | cupſ 
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Aon fcur runs Improved, 65 
cpy arable Lands, which are of a proper Nature, 
ind lie convenient to be hoed by an Horſe-break, 
ould with all Expedition be provided with two 
Sorts of them at leaſt, and which I am ready to 
furniſh to any Perſon, on a proper Order, as well 
24 the three-wheel Drill-plough. But if their 
Ground is not proper for the Drill- plough, it may 
be for the Uſe of an Horſe-break z and when it 
is ſo, this Horſe-break, where any Sort of two- 
wheel Plough is in common Uſe, may be faſten= 
ed to the Carriage of it, and worked in the 
ame manner, as if was faſtened to the Cars 
age of a Drill-plough: And this Horſe-break 
Tenants in particular are under an Obligation of 
having, becauſe while thoſe Farmers, who imploy 
one or more of theſe Horſe-breaks, get full Crops 
of Peas or Beans, they that keep none, very 
likely, nay, it is more than probable, will, in ſome 
unfortunate Seaſons, loſe great Part of their Crops : 
And then where is their Meat to feed their Horſes, 
Cons, Sheep, Hogs, and Poultry, the whole Year? 
And above all, how muſt the Money be raiſed to 
pay our Landlord his Rent, and maintain a Fa- 
mily? And now, as I am here writing to ingeni- 
us Gentlemen and Farmers, that underſtand the 
practical Part of Husbandry, as well as to thoſe 
who are ignorant of it, I would aſk the former, if 
they have not ſeen Crops of Peas, ſo damaged by 
be Slug and Fly, that half or more of them have 
been loſt in ſome unk ind Seaſons: I mean thoſe 
Crops, whoſe Seed were ſown, and grow in the 
promiſcuous Random- way; and alſo whether they 
are not known Crops of Field. peas, in ſome dry 
dummers, ſo dried, that they have miſſed corning, 
been blighted and ſpoiled. The ſame of Horſe- 
dean Crops, that in dry Seaſons have been ſo 
unted in their Growth, as to yield hardly half the 
Gantity of a full Crop; or that they have been 
CT L _ _ otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe check'd in their Growth, by the black 


ain for Truth, may be prevented by the Service 


if employed by a ſkilful, careful Hand, at a right 
time, it will looſen the Surface of the Earth to 


readier advancing, to, and retreating from ther 


does his in the Day- time; and at Night they retir 


ſtalks; this Inſe& is much very expoſed to it, by the 


between the Rows, he may with a ſhort Sithe mon, 


TS 
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Dolphin F ly; or crippled in their Gr owth, by the 
Multiplicity of the Curlock, and Thiſtle-weeg, 
Now, ſome or all of theſe Misfortunes, I main. 


that a right Sort of Horſe-break Inſtrument will do 


Time of Tear; which I propoſe to make apper, 
by the following Reaſons: Firſt, As a Horſe-brak 
muſt be drawn twice at leaſt through the Interval 
of drilled Peas, or Beans, in a different Shape each 


ſuch a proper Depth, as to diſplace or kill many, 
Slugs and Worms, who e Reſidence in April and 
May is in the uppermoſt Part of it, as lying herein 
the moſt convenient and proper manner tor their 
tender, young, ſweet, green Food. Secondly, 
As the Slug does his Miſchief in the Night, the Ff 


to Reſt near the Roots of the Peas, and on 
their contiguous Ground: Then, when a Horſe 
break is work'd very early in a Morning, it muy 
prove the Deſtruction of many of thoſe Inſects, o 
oblige them to quit their Habitations, for removing 
to retired Places, where they may carry on their 
Rapine with leſs Diſturbance. Thirdly, As to the 
deſtroying of the Dolphin Fly from off the Bean- 


Beans being ſown in Drills, at eighteen, twenty, or 
twenty-four Inches Diſtance; becauſe as ſuch an 
Interval of Ground gives a Perſon room to walk 


or cut off with a Knife, the Heads or Tops of tit 
Bean-ſtalks, and thus ſave the Deſtruction 6 
whole Crops for theſe Inſects always begin to mul 
tiply at top of the Bean- ſtalk; and, if once throw: 
down, they never riſe again, Or if a Parcel of 

6 | B 


F 
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Turkeys be put to walk in the Interſpaces between 
he Drills, or Rows of Beans, their tall Heads 
may reach the Flies, or black Bugs, as they hang 
on the Stalks, and peck them off, to the Deliver- 
ance of the Crop. I ſhould in the fourth and nexc 


ul do, pace, examine and write on the Kentiſh way of 
right inding of Barley, Oats, Peas, and Beans, which 
Pear, Wmoſt Part of the Farmers in this County every 
break Near do; but as I have ſaid ſomewhat of this al- 
ervals ready, 1 ſhall write the leſs here. 5 


ln the fifth Place, I ſhall examine the Methods 
they take to bind their Barley, Oats, Peas, and 


mam Beans, They bind all theſe that grow in the more 
il and Wir) Grounds of this County, by having the Barley, 
25 nde Oats, and the Beans, firſt, as I ſaid, raked by one 
their 


Man into little Parcels, and bound up in Sheaves 


tber y another Man, that directly follows him: But 
ndly, bor their Peas, which they cut up by the Help of 

ie Fly ab-band Inſtruments, called Hook. and-H inks; 

retire gtdey lay chem in regular Rows, and bind them all 
5 8 up in Bundles, made with Bands of the fame, in 

orſe. 


och a Quantity, that every Bundle is eaſily pitch- 


ed up at a Fork's End into a Waggon. However, 
ts, or [can't ſay, that this is an univerſal Practice through- 
wu out their County, becaufe in their marſhy Grounds 
their 


they take another Method with their Barley and 


to the Horſe beans: The Barley in this rich Soil, com- 
Bean. only grows ſo rank, that they are forced to feed 
by the down; but take care not to let their Cattle ſtay 
%o long in it: Yet, notwithſtanding this great 
ch K Check they give it, the Barley, by Harveſt, is ſo 
Wa 


large and thick a Crop, as obliges them to reap 
and bind it in Sheaves, qr Bundlcs; for it is too 
big for Mowing. So their Horſe-bean-crop 1s 
ewiſe, for the oeneral Part, ſo bulky, that they 
can neither mow nor reap them, but pull them up. 
mw With their Hands. — 

cel of 
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How a Farmer got nine Quarters of Barley from 
one Acre of Ground; in all, one bundred and ih 


varters, that grew in one Crop, in @ tw 

eld Pu on os . 17 
FIHIS was done in the Pariſh of Sudbam, in 
lies part in Bedfordfaire and part in Herſni But 
Hire, chiefly by good Plowing, Dreſſing, a ver 
Crop of Turneps, and a kind Seaſon' of Weather Lee. 
The Soil of this Field was a gravelly Loam, h tha 
was extraordinary well drefled with a Flock Mh 
Wether-ſheep, to the Number of about th ibu 
hundred; and, when it had been well folded, bre 
was ſown with Turnep-ſeed, that produced a p Art 
digious large Crop, which being fed good Part Ar 
the Winter with fatting Sheep, they dreſſed it en. 
ſecond time with their Dung and Urine, and ther in! 
by got the Ground into extraordinary good Hear; vrt 


inſomuch that with only one Plowing of it i 
March, and harrowing three Buſhels and an bil 
of Barley-ſeed on an Acre, he got nine Quart 
of Barley from off every Acre throughout the Fiel, 
and the Straw was ſo ſtiff and ſtrong, that at Har 
veſt it cue like Fern, This Account I had fron 
one of this Farmer's Threſhers, who proteſted u 
me, that he and another threſhed out twenty: 
Buſhels of this Barley in one Day; and he ſai, 
that he was ſure, if he ſtrove hard, he could chreh 
twenty Buſhels of it out in one Day himſelf, : 
yielded ſo weli. Ee 


An Account of to great Crops of Barley, that um c 

got in very dry Darss. A very antient Man, a- 
Jiving in our Pariſh of Litile-Gadde/aen, told me, Mega 

that in the Year 1682. there was no Rain til N eca 

Midſummer- Day, which cauſed the Barley-ſeed uro. 
lie in the Earth till that time, almoſt as dry as 

when it was ſown; but a great and violent Ra!" ul 


falling, 


falling, ferch'd it up, and there was a good Crop 


ſomewhat the ſame with Barley and Pea-crops; 


in June, they brought on prodigious large Crops. 
But then the Barley that theſe two Years produced, 
were of ſeveral] Ripeneſſes at Harveſt; becauſe that 
Seed which lay loweſt in the Earth came up firſt 3 


which lay uppermoſt was greeniſh ; ſo that there was 
abundance of bad Malt made, and as bad Drink 
brewed : For without good Malt I dety the greateſt 
Artiſt to make good Drink : And how much this 
Article concerns the Health of human Bodies, I 
leave at preſent my Readers to judge; for I intend 
n ſome of my Works to be very copious in 
vriting on this moſt important Subject. 


CSE. 3A 

e Caſe of a Perſon, who by living ſome Years a Ser- 
vant Ploughman with a great Farmer, in the 
Pariſh of P—f—e, in Buckinghamſhire, was re- 
ted to have ſaved two or three hundred Pounds 
ewenty WW t2h:n be quitted his Service, and took a Farm in 
e fad, i the Pariſh of S—b—y, in Bedfordſhire, where 
three be /oft bis firſt Crop of Barley, and another of Beans, 
ſelf, it BW 1meroly by bis ignorant, obſtinate Miſmanagement. 

| Cannot on this Account forbear repeating that 
2: e elegant Phraſe, Happy is be, who by other Mens 


Man, rn, learns to beware, A Phraſe that ought to be 


Id me, Mesarded by all Men, particularly by the Farmer, 
in vil WPccauſe there is no cheaper way of being informed of 
eed 10 Wrong Management, than by another Caſe, who 
5s committed an Error to his great Loſs 3 and be- 
or uſe an Error in this Science of Agriculture may 
Alling, 1 | | 
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ic Harveſt, And in 1744. it happened to be 


ſor both theſe Sort of Crops were thought by 
many Farmers to be loſt by the long Duration 
of dry Weather: And, yet when great Rains fell 


that which lay next higheſt ſucceeded ; and that 


_ 


go AcrIcuLTURE Improved. 
be the Ruin of a whole Family; for if his When. 


erop, or his Barley-crop, or his Pea or Bean · crop, 


is ſpoiled by his Miſtake; if he is a poor Ma, 
he may never be able to recover it: And, if Imy 
be allowed to give my Sentiment on this Matter, 
Jam of Opinion, Thouſands of Farmers have broke, 
for want of being made ſenfible they proceeded 
in a wrong Way; and by this very means, Land. 
lords, Pariſhes, and the Nation in general, hay 
fuffered ſome Loſs. Hence it is, I am led to ob. 
ferve, that Books written on 1 have of 
late (by thoſe who judge before they read) ber 
treated as Traſh, becauſe they expect {if they 
bought them) to ſee only a revived Diſcourſe 
antient Writers, calculated for different Climate 
or Probabilities written for Facts. But neither of the 
Cafes are mine; for I am not neceſſitated to recur 
to theſe Shifts for Aſſiſtance, ſince I have my om 
Experience, and that of many Gentlemen and 
Farmers, who live in divers Parts of England, &c, 
to fupport me with the Knowlege of Facts that 
IJ communicate to the Public by theſe my Month 
y Books: One of which, that I am here writing 
of, was acted within twelve Miles of Gaddeſan, 
by one who had all his Life-time lived in or neat 
the Chiltarne Country of Hertſordſpire; and laſt df 
all in a Farm that was rented at above three hun- 
dred Pounds a Year, where the Soil was a Chalk, 
2 Gravel, and a dry Loam, or a Mixture of all 
which had the uſua) yearly Dreffing beſtowed on 
ſome Parts of it of woolen Rags, that were chop! 
fmall, fown, and plowed in, both for Wheat and 
Barley crops, as the beſt Sort of all other Dre 
firgs; becauſe Rags always agree with this di 
Land to Admiration ; for, if but one great Shove 
of Rain fall on them, they will lodge and retani 


confiderable deal of its Water; whereby they com 


municate to the Roots of the Corn, and the Fa 


* 8 
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bout them, a moiſt Heat, and a moſt fertile Aſſiſts 
ice; inſomuch that no Dreſſing or Manure, that is 


Me ow in Practice, comes up to that of theſe Rags, 
L may when ſown and plowed into theſe dry Soils. Now 
tan! ;chappened, that this Ploughman's Servant, having 
role ed a round Sum of Money by his Wages and 
cede Perquiſites (for as he was Head-Man, he always 
Land. ad the Care of two Waggon - loads of Wheat that 


ere every, Week drawn to one Market, and Jike- 
wiſe two Waggon: loads of Barley every Week to 
other Market, which gave him an Opportunity 
f earning ſome Pence almoſt every Journey for 
arriage of Things, in his Return home), thought 
je had got Money enough to ſet up Farming him- 
; and accordingly he took a Farm in another 
ounty, that was ſituated about eight Miles Di- 
tance from where he lived, where the Soil was. 
nuite of a different Nature to that he came from, 
ing a black-and-bluiſh clayey Loam, that lies 
n half-acre Lands, or what we call in Ridge and 


6 7 horough, never to be plowed acroſs, of the 
ond. Pradth of four Swarths or Mowings of a Sithe, 
rriting ach half Acre: And as he entred on the fallow 


round at Lady Day, to commence on Rent at 
Michaelmas following, and was obliged to ſow 
dme of his Land with Barley, as well as Wheat, 


deſden 
Ir neal 


laſt of 

Ne e began to plow it as a Fallow, or a firſt Plow- 
"þalk, e in pril. In Fune he gave it a firſt Stirree, and 
of about Michaelmas, when he was to plow and lay 


p that Part of the Land he deſign'd for Barley, he 


ed on 

whe Iſt ſowed over it chopt woolen Rags; and then 
1 hd rectly plowed them in to lie, and rot, and mix 
Dre MF the Earth againſt March, when he plowed this 


agged Ground a fourth time, and then ſowed it 
Ith Barley-ſeed that he harrowed in. Now the 
onſequence of this our new Farmer's Proceeding 
as, that as the woollen Rags were thus ſoon in 
chyey loamy Ground, that lay very low and 

h wet, 


is dn 
Shower 
etain : 
y com 
Earth 

aboul 
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wet, their ſpongy Subſtances ſoon lodg'd, and tt. on” 
tain'd the rainy Waters to that Degree, as chil! fH 
the Roots of the Barley, during the time of the babe 
cold Weather, that quickly happened after the f 5 
Sowing of the Barley, made the Blades of it look 0 A 
almoſt of the Colour of a Fox's Tail, and, in ſhot, 1 
kill'd moſt of the Crop; inſomuch that at Hut. - t. 
veſt this miſtaken Farmer had but little more than I dd! 
his Seed again. But this is not all the Miſchief bling 
that this ignorant, obſtinate Farmer did to himſelf, wall 
by the wrong Application of woollen Rags for 1 dre 
Dreſſing, or Manure, to his Barleycrop for. thi BW der al 
his Miſtake did not end here; as I ſhall ſhew, by 6 
A ſecond Caſe of the ſame Farmer 1. Hecoing bow b that, 
loft his Bean crop in 1743. by means of thoje woolen ed 
Rags he plowed into his Ground, as a Dreſſing for bu Wl but lit 
Barley crop. In the Month of ru Whicl 
1743. it was the Seaſon for this Farmer to ſow hu on the 
Stubble· grounds, that had Wheat and Barley grow. Wl pre 
ing on them laſt Year, with Lens Grain this: And de be 
they always here fow Horſe-beans after their flling 
white Corn, this Farmer ſowed all that Ground, The 
which was dreſſed with Rags, and had Barley on :.... 
it the Year before, with Beans. Now it happened, WW vould 
that this Summer, 1743. proved to be a very ary from h 
one; which is the moſt diſagreeable Weather of i 71... 
others to a Bean crop; inſomuch that in]. uch Bl beiter 
Years the Beans ate ſtinted in their Growth, and Dreſlin 
the Curlock, the Thiſtle-weeds, Sc. at the Soils, 
fame time flouriſh in theirs, becauſe theſe Weed d the 
naturally grow from deeper Roots than the neu- 1., ar 
ſown Horſe beans, which give them a Power e [1.44 
run up ſooner, and more luxuriant, than the Beals) Wl And ye 
as is evident, when in ſome dry Seafons, and n (1. 
ſome Fields, there is hardly any thing elle to be the Gr: 
ſeen at a Diſtance, than the yellow. headed Car: zcre R 
lock weed; which is ſuch a Misfortune to man) 


ed: V\ 
Vale Farmers, more than others (becauſe the) 
2 - 4 Cc.annot 
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cannot plow their Ground acroſs), that, without any = 
artificial Aſſiſtance to this Misfortune, their Crops 
of Horſe-beans ſuffer prodigiouſly, purely by the 
Inclemency of dry Seaſons, But here I an) to ſhew, 
that, beſides the Damage that dry Weather alone 
did to this Farmer's Crops of Beans, the wool- 
en Rags, that he the laſt Tear ſowed for a Dref- 
ing to nouriſh his Barley- crops, but ſpoil'd them, 
did likewiſe very much add to the Miſchief of 
loſing the greateſt Part of his Bean- crops; becauſe 
13 all woolen Subſtances are of a dry hot Na- 
ture in themſelves, theſe ſame Rags, that were 
not all rotted and conſumed, did in part remain 
ind ſo heated the Earth, and the Roots of the Beans, 
that, together with the dry Weather, their Crops 
were ſpoiled to that Degree, that this Farmer had 
but little more at Harveſt, than his Seed again: 
Which gives me an Opportunity to make Remarks 
on theſe two fatal Caſes, that I may ſo explain this 
piece of wrong Huſbandry, as to make it become 
the better Warning to others, and prevent their 
falling into the like prejudicial Miſtakes. 

The Author's critical Remarks on the Loſs of this 
Farmer's Crops of Barley and Beans. — One 
would think, that a Ploughman, who was bred 
from his Cradle to Field-work, and had cultivated 
Thouſands of Acres of Land, might have made a 
better Judgment than to ſow woollen Rags as a 
Dreſing, or Manure, to wet, clayey, loamy 
dolls, that by their Jow Situations, are ſo expoſed 
to the Damage of Inundations of Waters, that 
ey are forced to lay up ſuch Earth in an high 
ndged Poſture, to keep it dry as well they can. 
And yet for all this, where there are not ſharp De- 
cents, for carrying off ſuch Waters in due time, 
the Grain that grows on the Outſides of each halt- 
ie Ridge-land, is oftentimes drowned and ſpoil- 
ed: When then ſuch a Riff wettiſh Ground is to 
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be dreſſed, the next Thing to be thought on, iz 
What Sort of Dreſſing ſhall I manure: this Land 
with? If he has no Choice, indeed, there is no room 
for the Queſtion ; but where there is, a Manure 
ought to be adapted to the Nature of the Ground: 
That which will aſſiſt a Gravel, a Chalk, a Sand, 
or a dry Loam, will ſpoil a wettiſn loamy Clay, 
as the Caſe ſtood with this Farmer, .who:might 
eaſily have believed, that wetted woolen Rag 
would chill the Roots of the Corn in a cold 88. 
fon in ſuch cold wettiſh Earth, becauſe wettiſhClzp 
land holds Water for ſome time like a Pewter. 
baſon ; and lies, ſtagnates, and ſends up thoſe moil, 
raw, cold Effluvia, and Dampneſs, that chill and 
cripple the Roots of all Corn that grows near and 
upon it: On the contrary, when ſuch. wool 
Rags lie in a chalky, a ſandy, a gravelly, ora dry 
loamy, looſe Soil, after they are thoroughly wetted 
by deſcending Showers of Rain, the Waters pal 


| below them, and are drank+ up by the wide P ractice 
of ſuch ſpongy hollow Earths, and loſt ;; ſo td fort 
when ſuch Showers are over, there ſeldom remaingWhith chi; 


more of them, than what is perfectly neceſſary ij 
nouriſh the Plants that grow on them; whit 
makes good the familiar Proverb, One Man's Mal 
is another Man's Poiſon: For theſe Sorts. of dy 
Earth will moſt of them bear a Shower of Ri 
every Day, and not be the worſe, but much ti 
better, for them. Hence it is, that in very d 
hot Summers, when Crops of Grain are dried, a 
as it were, burnt up in Gravels, Chalks, Sands, at 
dry Loams, then the fertile Vale-lands becom 
moſt profitable, and return the biggeſt of Crops 
For which Reaſon no Manure is a more natuti 
Dreſſing for ſuch low wet Lands, than rotten Dung 
mix'd with the Mud of Ditches or Ponds, at 
the Dung of Sheep, Pigeons, and Hens, Soot, al 
the like, And, what was alſo ſomewhat furprin 
| . 
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his Farmer, as one of his Neighbours told me, 
-ould not hearken to their Advice, when they 
old him, that Rags were unfit for their Land, 

ind would ſpoil his Crops, inſtead of doing them 

Good; but he refuſed hearkening to any Perſuaſions, 
nd went on in his own deſtructive Way, I have 
ore of theſe Sort of Caſes to publiſh hereafter, 
hat are true Matters of Fact, as well as this, and 
hich, as they give the trueſt Accounts of wrong 
parming, they muſt be very ſerviceable to a young 
Gentleman to ſtudy, who is inclined to take one of 
u own Farms into his Hands, for buſy ing himſelf 
1the moſt healthful and delightful Occupation of 
Huſbandry 3 as alſo to thoſe Farmers, who remove 
ut of one Soil into another of a contrary Nature, 
nd by theſe means have been ruined ; becaufe their 
d Cuſtoms in a former Farm have prevailed into 
Uk in another, according to the aforeſaid Caſe, 
nd led them into moſt erroneous and deſtructive 
practices. And, to prove that I do not vamp up 
nd forge theſe Caſes, merely to fill my Books 
with chimerical and invented Facts, if any Gentle- 
an pleaſes to be inform'd of the Truth of this 
or any other that is in my Power), if he will come 
0 my Houſe, I will give him full Satisfaction 
or | have ſeen this very Man I here write of, as 
elived a Servant, ſome Years, within about three 


Miles of me, 


*. 


new and moſt excellent way of preſerving Wheat 
fund, ſweet, and free of ail Damage from any man- 
mr of Vermin whatſoever, as practiſed by a certain 
Nobleman, | - 


[* my Monthly Book for June, I have 
given ſome Account of preſerving Wheat 
"MB EE 
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in Granaries, Sacks, Sc. publiſhed. ſeveral Cast 
promiſed to write 
more on this important Affair; which accordingly 
I have done in July: And here I ſhall reſume the 
ſame Subject, and intend to inlarge further onthe 
ſame in September and Ofober, What I; have to 
write here, is a Method that was practiſed by a 

Engliſh Nobleman, to his great Profit, who: cit. 
ried on a large Practice 'of Huſbandry for many 


relating to the ſame, and 


Years, by occupying that Part of his Eſtate which 
lay next to his Sear. 


that it has been obſerved by his. Neighbours, he 
placed the chiefeſt of that Pleaſure he took abroad 
but in two Things; one of which was this of hu 
banding his ſeveral incloſed fine Fields, conſiſting 
of Meadow, Arable, and Wood-grounds, that 
gave him an Opportunity of enjoying the molt 
heathful Exerciſe in the World, both in Summer 
and in Winter, by riding about his Grounds; 
and ſometimes, when the Weather favoured, he 
would walk, and ſometimes give himſelf a. little 
Fatigue in burning Clay, in weeding with a Þad- 
dle, Sc. which, with the moſt temperate Lise be 
led (one of the greateſt Virtues of a rich Ma) 
contributed fo much to his Health, that he poſſels' 
as good a State of it, as any Man whatſoever, and 
that at an advanced Age: But to my Subject. lt 
was againſt the Month of Auguſt, that this Ge: 
tleman took care ro have a large Quantity of 
Wheat ready threſh'd out by him, in order to lay t 
up in this Month, for preſerving it ſome Ye! 
before he ſold it, if it tallied with his Intereſt ſo i 
do; for he had a bulky Eſtate, and was no Viſ 
neceſſitated to ſell his Corn preſently, but to le! 
lie for his taking Advantage of a riſing Markt, 
which, in leſs than ſeven Years, ſeldom fails a Hoard- 
er's Expectation. Now it was the Cuſtom of is 
| 1 Noblemil 


And it was this ſame Noble. 
man that took ſuch Delight in the farming Buſineſ, 
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Nobleman to have all his Wheat-ſheaves,” that his 
' Barns could not hold, ſet abroad on Stages of 
Wood, each ſupported by eight capped Stones, 
or Poſts, or Pillars of Wood, that ſtood ere, and 
kept the loweſt Part of his Cock of Wheat-ſheaves 
about two Feet above the common Level of the 
Ground, for defending them againſt the Rapine of 
Rats and Mice. Yet this is not an infallible Way 
to. keep Wheat-ſheaves clear of theſe Vermin; be- 
cauſe if there be a Pole, Log, or Stick, Chair, 
Bench, or Stool, that accidentally happens to ſtand 
againſt any Part of the Outſide of ſuch a Cock, or 
Stack of Wheat: ſneaves, it may ſerve as a Bridge 
or Ladder, for Rats or Mice to get to, and amongſt 
them, where when they have got a full and un- 
diſturbed Poſſeſſion, they will in courſe breed, 
and increaſe to that Degree, if they have Time 
enough, as to devour Part or all of a Cock or 
Stack of Wheat: Wherefore it was the Contrivance | 
of ſome very ingenious Perſon, to keep and pre- 
ſerve threſh*d-out Wheat in Cocks, or Stacks of 
Wheat-ſhea ves, in the ſweeteſt manner poſſible, 
clear of all Danger of being damaged by any kind 
of Vermin whatſoever, thus: When this Noble- 
man's Threſhers had ſieved and ſcreened the Wheat 
lo well, as to clear it of all Chaff and Duſt, they 
would then make the Chaff paſs through a Steve, 
in order to let out of it all the Duſt and ſmall 
Chaff they could, and reſerve only the largeſt and 
biggeſt Head-chaff to mix with the cleaned, ſcreen- 
ed Wheat: When they had proceeded thus far, 
they mixed half a ſingle Buſhel of this large clean 
Chaff, with five Buſhels of clean dry Wheat, and 
put it into a Hair-ſack, which they tied up; and, 
when they had tied up thirteen ſuch Hair- ſacks of 
Wheat and Chaff, they were made ready to be 
laid among one Cock of Wheat-ſheaves; and, be- 
ing thus got all ready, they were carried to the 

| = wooden 
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the Middle of it, in an upright Poſture, ſo that 


ranged on this Hovel, all about the Sacks, and 


happen to get accidentally into ſuch a Wheat. cock, 


threſhed cleaned Wheat in the Sacks; becauſe if 


Account to any laid-up Wheat, but that it i 


of the principal Virtues that recommends it to: 


Wheat will grind well, by eaſily parting with in 
thin Skin, or Bran, and yielding a great deal of 


that had received a D>mage by Rains, or Weeds 
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they might be regularly encompaſſed by tho 
Sheaves of Wheat, which were to be laid about 
and on them: This being done, Cart-loady of 
Wheat - ſhea ves were brought out of the Field, and 


upon them, till the Cock was completely finiſhed, 


and all the Sacks completely covered from all man- thel 
ner of Weather, here to lie Years together, if the Md, a. 
Owner thinks fit; in a ſound, pure, ſweet, aud hat h 
ſafe Condition; for if Rats and Mice ſhould onde 

never! 


they would not be the nearer feeding upon thi 


they attempted it, the Hair would preſently cit 
their Mouths, and make them leave off at ones; 
nor did I ever know any ſuch Misfortune on thi 


r Pill. 
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mained ſafe to the laſt, in the beſt manner that 
Wheat can be laid up in; becauſe, in the firſt place, 
the naked Wheit, by being mixed with ſome df 
the beſt of the Chaff, keeps its original, field, 
bright Colour, even to the laſt; which is one 


Buyer, for his giving the greateſt Market-price 
for it; for by its bright fine Colour, the Meal 
men partly make a Judgment of the Condition 
ſuch Wheat was got into the Barn or Cock; and 
believe it had its true Cure in the Field, before! 
was houſed or cock' d. Secondly, That ſuch 


fine white mellow ſweet Flour, And lJaſtly, 
That ſuch true cured Wheat will keep in Corn o 
Meal, much longer, purer, and ſweeter, than! 
worſer Sort, that has a dingy, duſky Colour, and 


after 
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fe it had been reaped : Of ſuch good Wheat this 
Nobleman generally laid up Quantities among his 
ocks, or Stacks of Sheaves, in one Shape or 
(her, every Year; as being encouraged thereunto 
om the profitable Returns ſuch well ma naged, old 
Wheat made; for he held ſo much plowed Lands 
n his Hands, as produced many Quarters of this 
golden Grain in a Year, that he laid on ſeveral 
of theſe wooden Stages, or Hovels, in Sheaves, 
and, amongſt them, ſuch cleanſed old Wheat; ſo 
that he every Year could furniſh a Market with 
onliderable Quantities of well-cured Grain, that 


4; Wſicrcr wants a Buyer at a Market. price. 
15 How this Nebleman received a Damage by Vermin 
e got into one of his Hovels, or Cocks of Wheat- 
bead, Lou muſt know, that this Nobleman, 


whoſe good Management in preferving naked 


* Wheat in Hair: ſacks I have been juſt writing on, 
ad fome Frames or Hovels of Wood, fer on Poſts, 


r Pillars, about two Feet in Length, as well as 
ſome others on Stones. The Stone Pillars indeed 
wanted no Aſſiſtance, becauſe they, and their broad 
Caps, or Coverings of Stone, rendered the Hovel 
nacceſſible, by any direct Climbing of Rats or 
Mice; and for ſecuring the wooden Poſts, or Pil- 
ars, to hinder the Aſcent or Climbing of any Ver- 
min, he had a ſquare Piece af Tin, about eight 
Inches broad, and twenty long, nailed round the 
Middle of each Poſt, or Pillar; which would in- 
allibly have anſwered his deſired End, as long as 
t remained on. But ſo it was, that ſome Villains, 
Jing theſe eight ſeveral Pieces of Jong, ſquare 


of Min, nailed on the Pillars of each Wheat: hovel, 
ty, ent in the Night-time, and forced them off, for 
ide fake of ſelling them perhaps for a Peny 
piece; though the Damage to the Owner might 


be more than many Pence, or Shillings, for augh 
| know ; for, by this Piece of Thievery, the Mice 
. had 
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| had an 0 ortunity to get up into the Whey, 
| cock, pie <4 2 Lodgment amongſt the Sheave,, 


hurt the Wheat in the Hair-facks. - However, 0 


which by next Morning gave them 'a Proof, by 
Pooſſeſſion of the Hovel; and then this Noblema 
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and eat their Ears with Greedineſs ; but could ng 


diſcover if the Mice had got in amongſt the 
Sheaves, they put in ſome aſhen green Sticks | 


Of 


4 
\ 


their debarking the Rinds of them, they were i 


thought it high time to uncock all the Wheat again of Ad 


both in Sheaves, and in Sacks, and bring all iny we f 
the Barn; which he did, till he could furniſh hin ert 
ſelf with a ſufficient Number of Pillars, and Cy ub 
of Stone, to place in the room of thoſe of Wood; 4 
and, when this was done, he remounted the Hair * 8 
ſacks of naked Wheat as before, and replaced . 
as many Shea ves of Wheat about and over them, a owt 
would keep them from all Damage of Weather. Noy " , 
don't ſuppoſe, that this Piece of Night-roguey 3 
was done by any of our Country- people, becauſe e 
as they are not Travellers, they cannot, without 1 
manifeſt Dapger of being ſuſpected, and taken up Bop 
offer to ſell ſuch Pieces of Tin at any Shop; fot 0k 
by their torn Make and Shape, they would git hs 
a plain Intimation, they were ſtolen off Poſts; al "og 
therefore I think, there is juſt Reaſon to believel ure 
Was done by travelling Vagrants; and, of all Vs Ak 
grants, there are none more likely to commit ti bathe 
Poor Piece of Robbery, than thoſe called Gyplicniſ fpeac 
for theſe are the ſubtileſt, bare- fac'd Sort d Thy 
Thieves, that travel our Country, as having tik "agile 
greateſt Opportunity of all others to commit Night mong n 
robberies; becauſe theſe Gypſies lie in Fields un; Par 
Woods, moſt Part of the Year, for ſecuring an iſe lay 
ſafer ſcreening their dark Practices from the Kos n til 
lege of People, who by this means are debari\ Nice 
from being Witne ſſes of their Thefts. dit bar 
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0f the Adder, and its numerous Breed in Hert- 
Io fordſhire. 0 IE, 
$ I live in a County, the moſt noted of all 
others in England, for the numerous Breed 
of Adders, Vipers, Slow-worms, and Land-efts, and 
ina Part of the ſame County, where (I preſume I may 


affert it for Truth) they are in ſuch Abundance, that 
eren our Highways ſometimes are not free of them 3 


duct obſerve, that our incloſed Fields, Woods, 
edges, and Commons, are ſo much furniſhed with 
dem, as to invite ſome of thoſe Adder catchers, 


who do it for their Bread, to come frequently for 
uking them here, to ſell them to Perſons of Qua- 
lity, Apothecaries, and others, for the ſeveral Vir- 
ues that are to be extracted from them. And it 
has been my own Caſe a few Years ago, to have 
ſ many Adders in my Wood and Fields, that 
it was dangerous for any Perſon to walk in ſome 
Parts of them in the Months of May, June, Fuly, 
and Auguſt, without firſt- looking well on the 
Ground, before they trod on it; but as I and others 
have killed many of them, there remain, I believe, 
ew or none at this time in them. It was ſome Tears 
go that a Nobleman in this County kept a Parcel 
f Peacocks in his wooded Park, chiefly to deſtroy 
tem that were here in ſuch great Numbers, that it 
mas very dangerous walking for Man, or Beaſt, 
mongſt the Shrubs, Brakes, and high Graſs, that 
bis Park abounds with; and I do ſuppoſe, that 

beſe large devouring Fowls would have been kept 
dn till this time, had they not done a great deal 
If Miſchief, as well as a great deal of Good; for 
oit happened, that as - Sort A OT 
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this Nobleman's Gardens, were of an antient hy 
Structure, the Peacocks made frequent Flights ove; 
them, and fed on the green Vegetables, that wer 
here always, in ſome kind or other, ready to hy 
eaten by them, as their dainty pleaſant Food ele. 
cially in Winter- time, when hardly any othe 
could be come at: And for this Reaſon it was, thi 
he had them kill'd, that uſed to kill many of 
theſe Adders, both old and young, as well x 
Slow-worms, Sc. Now, of all Seaſons in the 
Year, there is none ſo dangerous for a Perſon 90 
be bit in by Vipers, Adders, or Slow- worms, 1 
in the Months of July, or Auguſt, becauſe in Ju 
Adders bring forth their Young, and then in 4. 
guſt are ſo tenderly careful of their Safety, that the 
old ones (as we call it in Hertfordſbire) will fly u 
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any Perſon that approaches too near them; that, . On 
the old ones, in Defence of their Young and tem Ee 
ſelves, will attack a Man at this time, when, before iN vas bi 
they have young ones, they would retreat andgetfron i! 
him in Fear, with great Precipitation. Since there i d tbe 
| fore the Months of Fuly and Auguſt are the moſt das Blood 
1 in the whole Year for being bit by * 
Vipers, Adders, and Slow-worms, I have thougit f un 
it neceſſary in this Month, to inſert the followig Arm, 
Accounts of the Bites of Adders, and the chespef, il e 
fureſt, and readieſt Antidote that ever was invented : But 
by Man for curing the ſame; which is us E. 
A Narrative of the Experiments made June i boch 
2734. before ſeveral Members of the Royal Suid), Wil e 
on a Man, who ſuffered himſelf to be bit by 4 Vier, _ 
or common Adder, and other Animals likewiſe du . _ 
by the ſame, and other Vipers, Drawn up by Crom, . . f 
wel Mortimer, M. D. Seer. R. S. —.— N wn : 
liam Oliver, and his Wife, from Bath, wo 1 * 
follow the Buſineſs of catching and ſelling Vipen, I «.” © 
offered themſelves to be bit by any Viper that Mins 


mould be procured, truſting to the Virtue of 1 
8 5 __ _ Remed 
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Remedy they had lighted on by Chance, in trying 
Variety of Things when the Woman. was once acci- 
lentally bitten; and the uſual known Medicines, even 
the Oil of Vipers, had no Effect in aſſwaging her 
Pains; eſpecially of her Breaſt, of .the ſame. Side 
13 the Hand in which ſhe had received the Wound. 
This Remedy, which is only common Oil of 
lives, and, from its Uſe with Sallad, is vulgarly 
called by the Name of Sallad-oil, recommends 
elf not only for its Efficacy, but likewiſe on ac- 
count of its being ready to come at, when Ac- 
cidents happen, there being no Town, or even 
Gentleman's Houſe in the Country, where Sallad- 
oil is not at hand; whereas the Oil of Vipers is 
never to be had but at Apothecaries, and not one 
nan hundred of them keep it by them. LY 
| On the Firſt of June 1734. in the Preſence of 
great Number of Perſons, the ſaid William Oliver 
was bit by an old black Viper, or Adder, brought 
by one of the Company, upon the Wriſt and Joint 
of the Thumb of the Right-hand, ſo that Drops of 
Blood came off the Wounds : He ſaid, that he im- 
nediately felt a violent Pain and Shooting from the 
Wounds, both to the Top of his Thumb, and up his 
Arm, even before the Viper was looſened from his 
Hand : Soon after he felt a Pain, reſembling that 
of Burning, trickle up his Arm; in a few Minutes 
lis Eyes began to look red and fiery, and to water 
much; in leſs than half an Hour, he perceived the 
Venom ſeize his Heart with a pricking Pain, 
Viich was attended with Faintneſs and Shortneſs of 
breath; whereupon he fell into violent cold Sweats: 
ln 2 few Minutes after this his Belly began to ſwell, 
vith great Gripings, and Pains in his Back, which 
vere attended by violent Vomitings and Purgings. 
He told me, that, during the Violence of theſe 
Imptoms, his Sight was gone twice, for ſeveral 
utes at a time, but that he could hear all the 
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while: He faid, That in his former Experiment 


he never deferred making uſe of his Remedy lo 


than when he perceived the Effects of the Ven 
reaching his Heart; but this time, being willing t 
ſatisfy the Company throroughly, and truſting to the 


ſpeedy Effects of the Oil, which had never fail 
him, when uſed in time, he forbore to applyto ay 
thing, till he found himſelf exceeding ill, and qui 


About an Hour and a Quarter after the firſt of 


his being bit, a Chafing-diſh of glowing Charcal 
was brought in; and his Arm, the Cloaths being 
ſtripp'd off of it, was held over it as near a he 
could bear it, while his Wife rubbed in, with her 
| Hand, the Sallad-oil (which I had bought by the 
Name of Lucca- oil); turning his Arm continully 
round, as if ſhe would have roaſted it over the 
Coals: He ſaid, That the Pain ſoon abated, but 
the Swelling did not diminiſh much; moſt vigkt 
| Vomitings and Purgings ſoon enſued ; and his Pull 
became ſo low, and fo often interrupted, that i 
was thought proper, by the Phyſicians preſent, to 
give him the following Cordial-draughts, at about 
a Quarter of an Hour's Diſtance between each 
1. Take of Water, Milk, and Peony, thee 
Oances each; Spirit of Lavender, one Drachm: 
Mix enough for two Draughts. HOME 
2. Take of Sir Walter Raleigb's Confection, 
half a Drachm; Treacle- water, half an Ounce; Spi- 
rit of Hartſhorn, ten Drops: Mix them, and male 
a2 Draught. n e 
3. Take of Sir Walter Raleigb's Confektion, 
Treacle of Andromachus, each half a Drachm; 
Salt of Hartſhorn, five Grains; Treacle· water, 


+> 


two Ounces, at two Draughts. 
He faid, he was not ſenſible of any grea Relic 
from theſe Cordials; but that a Glaſs or two af 
Olive-oil, drank down, ſeemed to give him ſome 
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continuing in this dangerous Condition, he was 


: to Bed as ſoon as one could be got ready for 
kim ; where his Arm was again bathed with his 


Remedy, over a Pan of Charcoal ſet. by the Bed- 


fide; but continuing to — paporgeve his Back 
E 


ind Belly, I adviſed his Wife to rub them likewiſe 


with Sallad-oil, heated in a Ladle over the Char- 
coal; which ſhe did accordingly : Whereupon he 
delared, he found immediate Eaſe, as though by 
ſome Charm; and he had not above two or three 


Reachings to vomit and Stools afterwards, but made 


water plentifully, which was notdiſcolour'd : Then 
he ſoon fell into a found Sleep; only was often inter- 


rupted by Perſons coming to ſee and inquire after 
kim, till near Twelve o' Clock, fromwhich i me 


he ſlept continually till Five or Six next Morning, 
when he awaked, and found himſelf very well; but 


in the Afternoon, on drinking ſome ſtrong Beer, 


ſo as to be almoſt fuddled, the Swelling return'd 


with much Pain, and cold Sweats; which abated 


ſoon on bathing the Arm as before, and wrapping 


t up in brown Paper ſoak' d in Oil. 5 
Two Pigeons were bit by the ſame Viper, im- 


mediately after the Man; they ſoon ſicken'd and 


ſeemed giddy: Nothing being applied, the one 
died in about an Hour's time, the other half 
an Hour after, The Fleſh-of both was turned quite 
black, as if mortified : The Blood was coagulated, 
ad looked black. _—_ 

On the Third of June the Man's Arm remain'd 
ſnell'd, look*d red, marbled with Spots of Yellow, 
but felt ſoft; and he had the perfect Uſe of it, 
and even of his Fingers, no Pain or Stiffneſs being 
left, He then cauſed a ſmall Spaniel-dog to be 


bit on the Noſe by a freſh Viper: Some Oil was 
immediately applied hot, and rubb'd well in, till 
al the Hair of the Noſe was thoroughly wet: The 


Dog did not ſeem very uneaſy, his Noſe only ſwell'd 


a little; 


FM 3 
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a2 little; he eat ſoon after; his Noſe. was bathe, 
once more that Evening; he was found very wel 
next Morning; but his Noſe was bathed again © 
make ſure of his Cure; he remained perſectiy well, 
without any Symptoms enſuing, and was aling 
and well a Year after. Another Pigeon wy 
likewiſe bit under the Wing, at the ſame time u 
the Dog, but by a freſh Viper: The Oil was in. 
mediately applied hot, and rubbed. well in, and 
the Feathers of the Wing were thoroughly wetted 
with it: This Bird did not ſeem at all diſordeted 
with the Venom, but eat ſoon after; and vn 
found well the next Morning, without any m. 
markable Inflammation, or Swelling about the Part, 
The hot Oil was rubbed in again for two or thre 
Days twice a Day, and the Bird continued. well; 
fo that the Viper-catchers carried it with them out of 
Town in Triumph, having never before experienced 
the Efficacy of their Remedy on ſo ſmall an An 
mal; which, as it receives the ſame Quantity of Ve 
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nom by a Bite, as a larger one doth, is more liabe I ſh. 
to die under it; and they kept it alive for above three ¶¶ Doctor 
Months, when they killed and eat it. They ſaid, Thu emed 
they had experienced their Remedy to take Effe moinec 
on Cows, Horſes, and Dogs, ten Hours after beim ¶ uo divu 
bit; but that for themſelves, who are frequently Mf gire m. 
bit in the Fields, as they catch the Vipers, they I phich 
always carry a Phial of Sallad- oil along with them: WMthcir ke 
That as ſoon as they perceive themſelves wounded, lining 
they, without any Loſs of Time, bathe the Pati charitat 
with it; and if it be the Heel, they wet the Stoch. ſpect o 


ing thoroughly with it: If the Finger, which bap-BMuyillir 
Pens ofteneſt, they pour ſome of it into that Fingt N thoſe w 
of their Glove, which they immediately put by an 4 
again; and thus never feel any further Inconvem them; 3 
ence from the Accident, not even ſo much as from apainſt 
the Sting of a common Bee: Perhaps it may be known, 
found of Uſe for the Bite of Rattle-ſnakes, and oth = 
| I | Venomous 
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hed BY 7enomous Animals; eſpecially if we conſider, that 
n the Fields a Man ſeldom' or never receives more 
an one Bite at a time, which doth not infect him 
ell, th ſo much Venom, as was inſtill'd into the Man's 
ve Bi Blood, when in theſe voluntary Experiments he 
v fred himſelf to be bitten twice together, and 
u lad likewiſe. been bitten three times but about a 
. week or ten Days before; ſome Remains of which 
ad Venom, it is highly reaſonable to imagine, might 
ed ain infect his Blood, at the time he repeated 


elde Experiments, ſo as to make a freſh Quantity 
"cf the Venom operate with greater Violence upon 
ns Body, than if he had quite a freſh Man, never 
t. infected with the like Poiſon before; or at leaſt at 
go great an Interval of Time, that his Blood might 
1; re been intirely free from all Remains of ſuch 
0.888» acrid Infection. From theſe Experiments, is 
e not reaſonable to imagine, that the Oil by it- 
elf may be as efficacious againſt the Sting of a 
e Scorpion, as if Scorpions were infuſed in it? | 
be I ſhould not have forborne fo long, adds the 
ler Doctor, imparting the Knowlege of ſo uſeful a 
bat Remedy to the Public, had not the poor People 
ec joined every one preſent at the Experiments, not 
o divulge what their Remedy was, till they ſhould 
ese me Leave to make it public in theſe Parts, 
6 which they have now done. The Reaſon of 


tieir keeping it a Secret was, the Hopes of ob- 
aining a handſome Reward from generous and 
charitable People; but now, having loſt all Pro- 
het of any conſiderable Recompence, they were 
unwilling, that the Means of immediate Relief, to 
thoſe who ſhould have the Misfortune of being bit 
by an Adder, ſhould any longer be with-held from 

dem; and they are deſirous, that this their Remedy 
iganſt the Bite of a Viper may be publickly 
nown. | . | SE) | 4 . 
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Now, to the above Account, I ſhall here ſybja 
the deplorable Caſe of an unfortunate Man, who v 
accidentally killed by the Bite of an Adder, asit wy 
publiſhed in a News-paper z and which will plainly 
ſhew the great Service, that this poor, illiterate V. 
per-catcher has done his Country, in finding on 
and making a public Diſcovery of this his Oil-re. 
medy, that infallibly, if timely applied, cum 
the moſt furious Bite of any Adder, or Viper, &. 

whatſoever. 18 7 
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The deplorable Caſe of an unfortunate Man, who 4 
Filled by the Bite of an Adder. 


Ex: 02 oa 
"HEY write from Briſtol, laſt Week, a Car: 
penter fitting down in a Field near Bedni 

| fer to reſt himſelf, a Viper ruſhed out of a Heds 
and bit him by the Hand: The Venom mortife 
all down the Side he was bit on, before any Relit 
could be applied by a Surgeon ; and he died af 


four Days languiſhing, in a very miſerable Can "_ : 
dition: His Body was obliged to be burnt vid 8 
out Ceremony, the Stench was ſo: very offenſin. 5 M 
This fatal Bite happened in the Dog-days, wil. * 
in courſe the old Viper had young ones, wia ** 
made him fly on the Hand of the Man, in a mol angie 
vehement Rage, biting deep with a very malignally. . 5 
Venom, that undoubredly had the more Efficacy 0 1 
when the Man's Blood was perhaps in a Ferment 1 b 0 
and at the thinneſt, _ it RT = : c 
Dye Author's Remarks on the Caſe of the Man's bei tea . 
bit and killed by a Viper. Bedminſter | was atche | 
in the Year 1737. and, as I remember, it ſeemed air, R 


to me to be a very large Village, or a Town, - 
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nds about a Mile, or a little more, diſtant from 
Briſtol, near to which this poor Man was bit by 
an enraged Viper or Adder; and, as it is a Place 
that contains many Inhabitants, there were un- 


anly 8 aff ; FEM 
. V;MMcoubredly at the time, when this Accident hap- 
on pened, one or more Surgeons living in the ſame; or 
re s the Place is fo little a Way off the City of Briſtol, 


one would think a timely Aſſiſtance might have 
been had to ſave the Man's Life. But by the above 
Account it ſo happened, that the Venom was very 


— uas of Blood, as rendered him in a little time 


ztimely and effectual Remedy for a Bite of this 
kind, Now Bedminſter lies not above twelve 
Miles from Bath, which the Viper-catcher, William 
liver, and his Wife, came from; but as they had 


= not made a public Diſcovery of their great Oil- 
nin ecret, till ſome time after the Carpenter was bit, 


4 nd died, the Surgeons and Apothecaries, living 
i -rcabouts, could have no Knowlege of this cheap, 
common, and grand Remedy : It they had, it is 
hardly to be queſtioned, but that the Life of this 


- mighty is pleaſed to ſhew his infinite Power in great 
je Weakneſs, and ſometime cauſe the moſt impor- 


nit Remedies to be found our, and diſcovered, by 
literate Perſons, that none ſhould ſo far boaſt of, 


- nd rely on, their great Stock of Learning, as to 
cacy believe there is no other way to come at the moſt 
a ukful Diſcoveries than by the Chanel of Scholar- 


ſhip; fince every good and perfect Gift to any is 
ir from God alone, who diſpenſes it to whom he 
bleaſes? And why this poor, unlearned Viper- 


1 20 | | 
med atcher ſhould not be rewarded, with as much Gra- 
hd for making this his moſt valuable Secret pu- 
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malignant, and made ſuch quick Progreſs into the 


paſt Cure; and the more, as few Surgeons and 
Apothecaries, 1 ſuppoſe, then knew how to apply 


* poor Tradeſman would have been ſaved. Does 
ot all this make it plainly appear, That God Al- 
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blicly known, as a more able Perſon 
very probably, would have had, I ho I hy 
it be, that the firſt is not in a Capacity of ak 
ſo. much Intereſt with People of Abiliry as the 
is. A Caſe that is too trye, and which aſſes 
many who have induſtriouſly, and at their oy 
Charge, found out one or. more moſt farviceab 
Facts, that have done the Nation in general no ht | 
Good, and yet have been rewarded much like th 


70 col 


where 


Viper -catcher. But ſince our ractous King comfl 
the Second, whom [I pray God to — = 1 and t] 
Life and Proſpery, and his wiſe and liberal Puff . . 
ment, have generouſly rewarded Mrs. Szever.in Wil fre 
moſt noble manner, for making publickly knon Butte 
her Noſtrum to. cure the Stone and Gravel, iti For 
to be hoped, that Perſons of Ability, from ack mixt 
Example of Munificence, will more and morea look | 
courage uſeful Inventions, and their public Dj will l 
coveries 3 that this our Nation, by timely aN by ſo 
ably rewarding the Merits of Iaboriont and bs Houſ 
nious Men, may exceed all others in the Enjoymet ce] c 
of profitable Arts and Sciences. But, for furt glaze 
illuſtrating the great Value of this Diſcovery On 
by Hiliam Oliver, and his Wite, in my 5 then 
give my Readers the Hiſtory of a large an 
pent, or Dragon, whoſe Body meaſured nine Fe Out t 
in Length, and which killed a Man, a Wom Flow 
and two Dogs, in the County of SH. How mu! vith 
then muſt be the Value of ſuch a diſcovered Remed s M 
that will in theſe Caſes preſerve a Man's Life, ub alt] 
hi . 3 to do the like? The Value | - | 

e Remedy is ealily compr ru Ott 
with the Value of . Li. 18 * = | 
| = ee 

Ty ls bet 

if eit! 

woul 
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CHAP. XII. 


_ yellow Caſt. 


acquires, When Cows are fed in Meadows 
where many yellow Flowers grow, certainly re- 
commends it to a Buyer beyond a pale whiter Sort; 
and therefore as yellow Butter is moſt acceptable, 
it has employed the Thoughts of many to invent 


Butter, and make it look fo all the Year long: 
For altho* Cows may feed in Summer on Graſs 
mixt with yellow Flowers, that cauſes Butter to 
book of the ſame Colour; yet in Winter no Butter 
will look yellow, unleſs this Colour is added to it 
by ſome artificial Means: To do which, good 
Houſewives take timely Care to ger a large Par- 
cel of Marigold-flowers, and put them into a 
glazed earthen Pot; and, when a Layer of them are 
placed here, they ſtrew over them a Layer of Salt, 
then another Parcel of Flour and Salt, and ſo on 
till the Pot is filled: In this Condition theſe Flow- 
ers may be preſerved, and when wanted, taken 
out to be uſed thus; — Take a Parcel of thele 


13 Muſtard-ſeed is: When this is done, they put 
alittle Water, or rather a little Skim-tnilk, to them; 
and ſtrain and ſqueeze out their Juice through a 
Cloth into the Cream in the C hurn for Butter; 
and into the Milk that Rennet is mixt with for 


better made uſe of, than new Milk or Cream; for 
f either of theſe were ground with the Flowers, it 


for this Purpoſe. 
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70 colour Butter, and make it appear with a delicate 


Fine yellow Colour, that Butter naturally 


1 way to counterfeit this natural yellow Colour of 
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Flowers, and put them into a wooden Bowl, where, 
vith a round Ball of Iron, they are to be bruiſed 


Cheeſe : For Skim-milk, or Water, on this account, | 
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would produce an oily Subitance, not ſo well fit 
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The Cbaraller of a Dairy-maid. = She may 
be known by her red plump Arms and Hands, and 
_ clumſy Fingers; for in moſt great Dairies they 
are forced to milk their Cows abroad, great Par 
of the Year; I may fay, almoſt all the Year, eye 
in Froſts and Snows, while their Fingers are read 
to freeze in the Action; and ſometimes while they 
ſtand in Dirt and Water. I know a great Farmer, 
living at this time near Buckingham, who, tho he 
rents a large grazing Farm, has no Barn-roon; 
only a Place built for a Cow or two to calve in, 
beſides a Stable for his Horſes; and therefore i; 
obliged to keep his Hay in Reeks, Stacks, or Cock, 
This forces the Dairy-maid not only to milk in al 
Weathers, but to fetch it home from conſiderable 
Diftances: And indeed it may be juſtly ſaid d 
theſe, That their Work is never done; for where 
twenty or thirty Cows are kept, they muſt beg 
about Four o' Clock in the Summer-time to milk, 
aud at the ſame Hour next Morning; and between 
theſe times they have enough to do, to, ſcald and 
ſcour their Utenſils, and make Butter and Cheeſe; 
and thus are conſtantly employed throughout tix 
Year. A good Dairy-maid is a very valuabk 
Servant; I mean, one that readily riſes betimes; | 
_ diligent and ſkilful in making the beſt Butter and 
Cheeſe ; is cleanly in the Performance of it, making 
the moſt of her Milk, and doing all in her Pope 
to promote her Maſter's Intereſt: Such an one! 
have an Opportunity to hire beyond Thouſands 
others, becauſe I live on the Edge of Al;/bury-Val, 
that abounds with the beſt of Dairy-maids, and 
likewiſe not far off the greateſt Northern Road, 
through which (eſpecially all the Spring and Sum- 
mer Seaſon) great Numbers of them come up b. 
Waggons, and Pack-horſes, to be hired into th 
Southern Parts of this Kingdom : Therefore if an) 
Gentlemen, Ladies, or others, think fit to epi 
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me in hiring one or more of theſe Dairy-maid Ser- 
vants, I will do it in the beſt manner I can; for 
15 [am acquainted, at ſeveral of the Inns, with the 
Maſters that keep them, where theſe Dairy-maids 
le on the Road, I ſtand ſome Chance of hearing 
their Character from the Waggoners: And by this 
means Perſons may come by right hardy-bred 
North-country Wenches, that never were corrupted 
[by a wicked Converſation in London, or other great 
southern Town, But whoever writes to me on this 
Account, muſt give me full Power to hire one at 
once at my Diſcretion ; for they won't ſtay elſe on 
the Road; and pay Poſtage of their Letters to my 
Houſe, or get them frank*d : Direct to me, at Lit- 
jle-Gaddeſden, near Hemſted, in Hertfordſhire, if 
they would have them anſwered. And I likewiſe 
give Notice here, That if any Perſon thinks fit to 
employ me to buy a Bane], Churn, Leads, or any 
other ne w- invented Dairy Utenſils, I am ready to 
do it, and ſend them to any Part of Great-Britain, 
Irland, or elſewhere. But in this Caſe we are not 
confined to hire only a Dairy-maid: If any Perſon 
would have one hired for a Kitchen, or Houle- 
maid, or for Brewing, or other Houſhold-bulineſs, 
here they may be furniſhed wich a true Slave; I 
mean a ſtrong hardy Girl, who, by being inur'd 
to work the greateſt Part of her Life, will do a great 
deal in a Day; while ſome of the puny Town-bred 
Servants will flag, and give out, under half the 
Slavery that one of theſe will go through. 

I here take the Opportunity further to obſerve, 
That moſt of theſe Northera Wenches, by living 
ad, WY in Farm-houſes, are Brewers for the Family; and, 
n. on this very account, I think Gentlemen, Ladies, 
band others, would very much conſult their own 
the WY intereſt, if they hired one of theſe, tho? for large 
IN) Wages, and be at the Expence, beſides, of ſending 
lor BY ver her to the remoteſt Part of the Eaſt, the South, 
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94 AGRICULTURE Dmaproved, 
or to the Weſt Part of England. For tet it be 
fidered, what an Advantage ſuch a one would will” 
to ſo large a Family in this one reſpect: She vou 
make excellent Beer and Ale, while an ignor 
one would ſpoil the Malt and Hops; nay, [ 
fare there are great Numbers of Maid-lvvin 
that are employed in this Affair, who never . 
brew good Drink, though they are allowed th 
beſt of Malt, Hops, and Conventences. A Gent 
woman, whoſe Huſband had a good Income, b 
ſides renting a Farm of Three hundred Pounds 
Year in Middleſex, and who always kept a Coil 
and Chamber-maid, told me, She once had 
Yorkſhire Maid-ſervant, who brewed all the Drin 
for the Family, and did all the Kitchen- work 
ſides; made her excellent Beer and Ale, that d 
never enjoyed before, nor ſince ſhe left her Service 
and many times ſince regretted the Loſs of be, 
for this very Reaſon. I have only this to add u 
the Subject of a Servant-maid, That by a Perſon 
hiring one of thoſe Northern Maids, they wil 
have the Advantage, that a certain Nobleman aid 
his Lady ſet a great Value upon, who live aboil 
thirty Miles from London, and keep a conſiderable 
Number of Men and Maid- ſervants: Theſe feldon 
or never hire any Maid-ſervant, that was bred! 
the neighbouring Country; but take thoſe wil 
come out of diſtant Parts; for here may be ſei 
the Wel/b, the Yorkſtire; the Shropfhire, and oi 
Maid-ſervants ; becauſe, by this very means, ti 
Maſter and Miſtreſs are delivered, in a great ma 
ſure, from great Evils, which too often accompii 
the Hiring of neighbouring Maid-ſervants ; viz. I 
viſiting of their Relations and Acquaintance, wil 
has too often been the Occaſion of Loſſes and Ver 
ation to a Family; by their giving ſome of the 
looſe Viſitors an Opportunity to pilfer and will 
the Goods of the Maſter and Miſtreſs, I - , 
| | | Ii 


Acquaintance, room to eſpy and make their Ob- 


The many fatal Inſtances of this are not only too 
umerous to inſert in this my Monthly Book, but 
wen for a Folio Volume to contain; for this hor- 
id Miſchief has not only followed the accidental 


has been carried to an higher Degree of Villainy, 
wen to à concerted Pitch of it; eſpecially by a 
Lindon common Thief dreſſing up herſelf like a 
plain Cook - maid, and then hiring herſelf into a 
private Family, on purpoſe to let her thieviſh 
Crew into the Houſe, when an Opportunity beſt 
krves: But if ſuch hiring a neighbouring Country 
r Town-bred Servant, does not occaſion ſo great 
Damage, yet it generally amounts to this, That 
their Relations, or Acqua intance, by coming to 
ke them, bring to, and carry Tales from the 
Houſez and, even in this lower Sphere of Miſchief, 
cauſe ſometimes great Uneaſineſs and Vexation 


lo hire, for Gentlemens Service, any Ploughman, 
other common Servant, that I think will credit 
my Endeavours to pleaſe any Perſon, who ſhall 
knd me proper Orders for this Purpoſe. 

The way of making Sage or Marigold-cheeſe, as 
fraiſed by one of the beſt Dairy-wamen in the Vale 
# Aleſbury.————- This is beſt done in the Month 


golds are in their higheſt Perfection of Virtue, when 

tne Dairy-maijd takes a Parcel of Sage or Marigold- 

flowers, and puts them into a Mortar with a little 

Water, and beats and bruiſes them, till wich 

lqueezing their Juice will be ſtrained through a 

Cloth: When this is done, ſhe takes about half a 
; | 


AGRICULTURE Improved, og 


ſervations, Where they may eaſily and ſafely break 
ao an Houle in the Night-time, for robbing it. 


Hiring of a neighbouring Maid-fervant 4 but it 


to the Family ſuch a Maid-ſervant lives in, 1 


of May or June, becauſe then Sage and Mari- 


Pint 
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o6 AGRICULTURE Jmproved, 
Pint of this Juice, which is enough for as much 
Cheeſe as a Pailful of Milk will make; and ben 
the Rennet is put to all the Milk, ' preſently after 
half of it muſt be taken out, and mixt with the 
Sage: juice, and lie till it curds: The other half 
muſt remain in its firſt Place, to acquire likewiſe 
a Curd: Then put the white Part firſt into 4 
Cheeſe- vat, and ſqueeze it; upon this, put the 
green Part, and ſqueeze both very hard together: 
The next Thing is to take it all out of the Cheek- 
vat, and cut the Cheeſe firſt into narrow Cuts; then 
cut them acroſs ; and every other Piece, or Bit; is 
to be laid and ſqueezed two or three times more, 


till all the Green and White is mixt in one hard MW break 
Cheeſe, about two Inches thick, and appears i bal 
Diamond-ſquares. This is a pretty way of making WW will li 
chequer'd Sage-cheeſe, as it is practiſed by a great que 
Dairy-woman of my Acquaintance, who for many {i often 
Tears has been noted for making the beſt Cheeſes uo 1. 
of more than one Sort. But that my Reader may MM would 
have a full Idea of making Sage-cheeſe, I will here t to e 
tranſcribe a good Receipt, publiſhed by M., The 
Bradley. 5 7 5Y fur ma 
Do make Sape-cheeſe in Figures, Thoſe that br thi 
are willing to have figured Cheeſes, ſuch Cheeles iſ there 1 
as are partly green, and partly otherwiſe, mult be Pi; 
take the following Method: Provide two Cheele-WWind m 
vats, of the ſame Bigneſs; and ſet your Milk h Mould 
two different Veſſels; one Part with plain Renne courſe 
only, and the other with Rennet and Sage: juice, Me C 
as directed in the above Receipt: Make theſe 3 dbeeſe 
you would do two diſtinct Cheeſes, and put them better 
into the Preſſes at the ſame time: When each of ſulties 
theſe Cheeſes has been preſs'd half an Hour, take Vboner 
them out, and cut ſome ſquare Pieces, or long banner 
Slips, quite out of the plain Cheeſe, and lay then Ho 
by upon fa Plate; then cut as many Pieces out c rade 
the Sage · cheeſe, of the ſame Size and Figure tle Wo 


thols 


BY Ss... 
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hoſe that yete doe Gt ol re Pan Obel, — 
ect put the Pieces of the Sage. cheeſe iche the 
Holes that were cut in the vie r and the 


iftly: For this UB, ſome have tin 


tothe Prefles;' PART treat thi 


ally; before Hurry out the ures, or elſe they 


ſequencly turnell and ſhifted" on the Shelf, and' 
often rubbed with! 4 coarſe Cloth? They: may be 


would be apt tö be made irregula 
ft o eat in eight Months time.” © 


fr making Sage. cbirſe. . Mr: Bradley's Recei 
ſor this, I confeſs'is a pretty invented one; Vii 


dourſe follows the Breed of Mites, afid-thie Spoil of 
the Cheeſe, But my Receipt for making Sage- 


ſooner made to Join each orhet in a EO, oy 
banner. 2 


fl e "ou Mould, wherein the Cheeſe is preſs d, 
N 
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Pieces cüt out of the plain bee ſe intö the Hol . 
of the Sage-cheele, contrivingto make them fic ex. 
Plates made into = 
Figures of ſevera] Shapes, with wWhich they ut out - 
the Pieces of their ee te eng, that at they fir q | 
without Trouble When this is done, return thei m e 
3 m like common Cheeſes? — 
& will you have'one Cheeſe Sage, with white or = 
pain Figures in itz a and the other a: whire Cheeks: . 


ith green Figares ih it. In making th b Cheeſes 
break the Curd-equal; and preſs both Cheeſes 


vil loſe their Shapes when unde: a ay müſt be . 
h 
ho Inches thick, but not more; if the Peet 125 | 
The Author's Remarks on "ME. Bradley i 8 ol 5 


there is a Danger attending the Op peration': For if 
the Pieces in each Cheeſs are not Fur i in very hicely, | 
ind made to fit very cloſe to ih main Cheeſe, 4 
Mould will infallibly breed in the Joints, and then in 


cdeeſe is hatdly half ſo. dangerous, becauſe it is 
better conttived for feturin it againſt theſe Ca- 
ſulties; for, in this Work; the Pieces are eaſier and 


How ihe Dalplin-chich Th FREY — This; is 
mide by a Cut of the Fi igure of a Dons in- 
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15 852 2 in p64 — 6 ere as che Length of i 
will permit; and that it may have. che great 
| Length, cheſs Cheeſes are generalhy made ed 
Faſhion, which: hinders it being turned on hoth Sic 
the Preis, as all Sen e are z dn 
hereforc. che Dairy maid is ſorced to lay it e 
one Side in. the Vat, and on the Shelf, ang ft 
wipe and rub. both its Sides to Prevent it [taking 
Mould: And Ra the Dolphin: cheeſe mas fn 
inerly in common Requeſt, the Mould, or I 
was — N to be lent e one Neighbour te 
throughout a Town; and then this . 
much 2 asſan Ornament, as well as Servia 
to a lying in Woman's Chamber, where rhe Gall 
were wont to cut a Piece on the Outlic of 
\ Dolphin? 8. Fig igure, in order to preſerve. the big 
of it to the loſt; for ſome Fond take a PE 
to ſee this Figure fo made on the O thde. 
Chefe, with the very Scales of the Fiſh; 190 
' late Years it is much in Diſuſe. By which, an 
55 Hundreds of other Inflances, my Reader mai per 
ceive, That my Secrets were not 1 
hauſted, by my writing twelve b 
the Modern Huſeandman; for tho', in 95 f 
Month of May, Ihave largely written on the H 
and making of Cheeſes; yet 1 have here Men 
furniſhed more Matters x Novelty. T0 
add, That ſome Dairy-maids have a Mould g 
to cauſe the Impreſſion of a Plaice-fiſh: on-a.Cheek 
others the Shape of a Pompion, and will colon 
one Part of the Figure of a Pompion green, 4 An 
the other white; the green Part being done will 
tlie Juice of Graſs, or Spinach, which gives it ol 
Colour, and no Taſte. But more of Cheeſe. x 
Batter hercafrer, =» 
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VV 
qua 2 Sorts o Ow, «nd 4 2 1 . 


dr 7 way perhaps ſein bci fringe = my 
W Reader, chat F write on this Bird:before many 
ers; but the enfuing Diſcourſe will prove it ne- 
xfary I ſhould do ſo, as well to prevent thoſe fatal 
Fiknts that an ignorant! Perſon is liable to ſuffer, 
pho attempts to take young Owls from their Neſts, 
x to ſhew their Service in Fields, Barns; and Cel. 
bis, It is-well known to us Country-men, that 
here are certainly three ſeveral Sorts of Owls that 
bred in Hertford/bire< As the great brown Owl, 
mich, at its full Age, is near as big as a Dunghil- 
In: The white Owl, that is a little leſſer: And 
te Fern- OI, the leaſt af all. The great 'browg 
Hul is chiefly an Inhabitant of Woods a and Fields, 
nd ſeldom in Barns. In theſe Places he acts the 
ſd of Prey; for he, and all the other Species of Owls, ö 
ir rightly deemed Hawks; for of that Tribe they = 
ertainly are, becauſe they live on killing and eat- | 
ug Birds, of Moles, Mice, Toads, Frogs, and 
aer Vermin, which in particular are the Subſiſt- 
ne of the Field brown Owl. Ie is this browu 
Ow! that builds its Neſts in Holes, and hollow 
Places of Trees, from the Height of eight Feet, 
v fifty or more, and ſeldom orever known to have 
tore than three Young ones at à time, but oftener 
tw, Theſe generally have Young: ones the latter 
End of April, or the Beginning of May; they be- 
pi to fly out in the Evening, remain abroad all 
Night, and retire” at Break of Day i into Holes in 
Trees, or into an Tvy-tree,' or Buſh, which they , 
* make their I the greareſt Part - 
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Tz koned, a fatal Omen. On this Account, the 8 
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' the Year. Wich us the Owl is called, abe 
and makes a great hooping Noiſe, vor Cry, than 


2 times in the Night, -eſpecially.. in EY fair One; the Be 
for when the Owl: whoops: loadeſt, and dees Wü mm 
* bfteneſt, it is by moſt deem'd a Eh 2 zpiece 

| Ry accor ing d the Verſe; e RL lc. 7 
1 8 ES e 7 ag] bles; a 

i SETS Ne the Owl; . N „ lic 1 

| e the high Roof, obſerving acta. Ty | MF 
Wil id 1 5 nocturnal Notes e ; 2-0 great | 

7. 1 dervjc 


8 She will not 82 ——_— 1 — and has hi 
. kr Obſervation recorded .of her, "Thus nb 
the frequents a Town more than "ordinary, id 

prefoges Mortality and Sickneſs to that Pla 


ut, according to the Notion of Country Dt Sable 

it is this Screech- Owl that forebodes Death, e fly 
| Sickneſs; in this manner; for theſe make a.m Frogs, 
difagreeable Noiſe ſometimes in our Villages, Ws Sc 


about our Houſes, in the Night-time: One d 
which has been known to ſcreech ſo near a Wink 
dow, as to diſturb a Family; and then it iy, te 


Bignel 
Colout 
of a F 
and he 
Is Nel 
has ſe 
lime, 

Ugly d 


mon þ 


owl is thought to be a different Sort of one fra 
the reſt. of 'Owls; but molt are of Opinion, it l 
the white Owl. chat per forms this grating. Noll 
The white Owl is a diſtinct Sort, ſomewhat felt 
than the great brown Owl z and differs from i 
that this Owl, if it can, will build irs Nel. 
Houſes, Barns, Church-ſteeples, or "Granaris1 
and where they once have Young ones, it is din 
to make them forſake the Place. At Seabrook, in 
Bucks, there have been ſeen three Neſts at à time, 


with Young ones in them, over a Ceiling in a Gan E 
And at a Farm-houſe, called the Marſh farm, „ 
(Great- Gaddeſden, there have; been fix * young white — 
Owls found in one Neſt, though their common Nun: 5 in 

1742. 


3 1 1 


ber! is but aber Likewiſe in our Church Hs 
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Number of two large whitiſh ones, has beenffound in 
Bells Apartinent. And their Young, See dre. ©; 

commonly carefull y preſerved, for getting Six-pence . 
apiece of the Higler, who carries them to Landon for TMs 
Ale. This white Owl | is a true Ranger! in Barns, Sta- | 
bles; and Granaries, where it moſt diligently catehes 
Mice ; and for this very Reaſon many Farmers teſennt 
te killing of either the brown or white: Owl, to a4 
eat Degree, as believing they do them conſiderable: _ / 
une, in prey ing on their numerous arch Enemies 
te Mice; for it is well known, that their Neſts are 
xnerally well furniſhed with dead Mice, with which 
bey feed and bring up their Young. - Nor that 
thi | whe Owl ſpends all its time abroad in Barns. 
Sables, and Granaries: For it is frequently ſeen 4 
to fly about early in Evenings, to catch Field. mice. 
Frogs, Ce. before it goes into Barns; and it is 9 
this Sort that ſometimes ſereeches, and are the true 
rech- owls, as by Moen-ſhine has been ſeen, The 3 
Fern-owl is lefler than the reſt, beipg about the 
bends of a Rock-pigeon, and of a dark- brown 
Colour ; has a Mouth ſomewhat reſembling that 
of Frogs feather'd. down its Legs to its Claws, 
nd has Ears two Inches long each: It always builds 
tsNeſt on the Ground, often in Fern- breaks, „ 
has ſeldom any more chan two Young ones at 6 
ime, This -Owl flies at Nights, and makes . 
ly Noiſe. One of them built her Neſt in a com- 
mon F eld of Grain, on the Graſs, juſt by a Piece. 
of Wheat of mine; and i is a moſt hateful Bird; for. 
by its ugly Mouth, their Young a are Proceed from 5 
being taken and kep Ks 

tow an Owl bed almoſt Minded. a By with 
br Ca, and bow Owls blinded three ather. Boys. 
—An Ow! is one of the moſt. furious Birds that 
6, in Defence of her Young, ones. In the Year 
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1142 my youngeſt Son, a . as he was paſting Gn” 8 
1 "IO" : 5 n 


5 20 AOL ll E 0 robe, 
chroogh the Hon. toad, near my Houſe, 10 funk 
of my ineloſed Fields, eſpied a large be, 
5 going g into the Hole of a Beach-tree, where them m 

'gined chere was-a Neſt of Young ones; This 
Dim fand at the Foot of it, to make e 
Feations: But it was not long before the Owl de 
ended in an angry Poſture, and ſtruecle hiy' Ry 
with her Wings; then flew up n Kis Hole tg 
However, the Boy was not' daunted at this R 
counter, but had à mind to fight | it out with'th 
Owl: Upon this, he ſtruck a Pirch-fork' chat 1 
Had in his Hand, againſt the Tree, to: avi i 
rovoke the Owl: to come out: Whick anſweredhy 
id; for no ſooner had he done this, but the © 
came ſwiftly down in a ſtrait Line, to fue 

his Face with all her Migbt, which the Boy ex 
1 pecting, met her time enough with his Picch- fork, 
and with one Blow brought her to the Ground 
Thus having conquered His Antagoniſt, he carried 
Her away in Triumph, and made the moſt of her 
Carcaſe, by burying it in the plowed Ground 
_ wards a Dreſſing of the F ield. , Wiltian 1 
Aa Butcher, of Tvinghoe, in Bucks, now living 
there, when he was a Boy, went to: rake o 
ſome young Owls from their Neſt; and dd 
very ſafely, as it happened ; but he ſeverely ſmart 
for ſo doing, for as tha Neſt was near 4 Faris 
yard, tho! the old one was prevent hurting him u 
that time of the Day, when he ſeized aud todk 
away her Young, yer ſhe remembered the Injury 
till the Evening, when the wateh'd her Oppot 
_evnity, and flew at the Youngſter's Face, as he wn 
carrying ſome Provender to his Horſes in the ite 
ble ; and peck'd ane of his Eyes, ſo that he intirel 
Joſt the Sight of ir, and is blind of it ta this Day, 
1744. Likewiſe, one Thomas Gleniſter, a Carpentth 
—4— living at Norch-church, in Herifordfbire, m | 
with che e lame ne, for as he Was e 
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— pts! oe 1 | 
cher. 1 W n at his Eye, ]] 
efeftty blinde 28 Var abe bind and laſt” in- 8 
in hop Boy *«s Folly, and an»Ow}'s Rage, s e . 
12 fatal one 1 5 is. eſt ; Que Mulliam Bromes 
0 formerly lived near Harding, in the Pariſh a 
7 Hentfordſbirs, was another of theſe. 
id ignorant ones, chat would. not be perſuad et 
Owl could be ſo mudh his Maſter - 15 to hare N 
n, tho? he tool our her Young but he foun& - : 
U woeful Experieace ſhe was: For ſue ſtruck ut 
of his Eyes in the Action, and left ſuch a Mes - 
"i of her Claws behind, that it &ſtergd, and — 
uſed the Loſs of che ather Eye, ſo that he was, - 
ally | blind for twenty Years before he died, as 
Brother, my Neighbour, aſſured me: Nor are 
ke other two Facts leſs true than this; for I Jive 
icin three Miles of the firſt Places, and within 
ine Miles of the laſt. The Uſe: of this is intended 
become a Warning to others, to avoid coming 
der the like direful Effects; and the rather, be- 
uſe know, that adventurous Youths are moſt. “ 
tem ſo filly, as to diſbelieve ſuch a Bird as an | 
0p! dare attack and wound them, though they 
nale them ever ſo much; according to the old 
ing commonly made uſe of by our Country Co- 
unt, in their quarrelling Difputes, Do you think. 
[ was born in a Wood, to be ſeared by an Owl? But 
lis is to let them know, That neither the brown 
wr the White Owl is afraid to encounter the ſtout- 
et Man, at the Hazard of their Lives, much leſs 
Boy, and ſtrike out one, or if ſhe can, both his 
Eyes; for theſe are the very But of her Aim, and, 
When ſhe has an Opportunity, ſhe ſeldom miſſes of 
ter End; becauſe ſhe ſwiftly makes at her Enemy 
nich her Wings, and ſtrikes with her three — 
Claus, like that of a Cat, and with her Beak az 
be ſame, dime; ſo that if che firſt fails her, the af 

| commonly 
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"wp. WE ee POET. 
na anfwets'the Purpoſe. Bu 
mäuuſt yndoubredly be much greater ig ke 
ite Young Ae Sed O6, wreak 

|. 1 2 


flew £ 
her C 
his E) 


emed to be as big a8 one of our Ex of 
wich lictle Horns on its Head} 48 I remembet 0 17 D 
__Iniflake not) That had I orice aw among obe k; 5 
te foreign Animals; in the Tower of Tien Farts 
However; though an Owl has this malign Quai] i, ov 
"Iv herg of ſtriking! ar che Eye of an (den 
Perſon, that attempts to bereave her of bay oy Tree 
ones, and will; like a Hawk às ſhe 16, kill L Rer. 
young Rabbets, and Birds; yet ſhe is 1 Yar. 
tome good Properties, as her killing and ese ter f. 
Adder, ' Moles, Toads, Frogs, Mice, aud and- ou erer 
Vermin, in the Field and Barn. So, ig Vit 1 Fiel 
Vaults, and other great Cellars, Owls- are fone ones 
times kept for deſtroying, and keeping under, the i they 
Breed of Weaſels, Rats, and Mice. A Boy; and fi net 
his Siſter, were the Son and Daughter-of -a Pat Prey, 
5 Wan, when the Boy climbed a Free, im Com 72 
| of the Girl; and took out two Hob rue C 
F 8 Egge z but put in two Eggs of à gate Sort r 
Dynghil-hen's in their room; which the On lrge ] 
carefully hatch'd, and the Young ones taken of great 
time enough to be brought up by Hand ſo we ircd ( 
that the Cock proved a furious one, and won oi great 
or more Battles, which they. partly Imputtd4 10 KO bearin: 
ws ſitting on the Game- eggs. ls E) 
Hic a Tbruſp ſtruck a Boy's Eye, as Be 00. al tible ; 
| ht Young ont of a Neſt. —— That what I have befor nico 
written on the Courage and Miſchief of an Ou lin b 
may nat ſeem any ways doubtful; I add; that o tim. 
Mr. Wiltigſon, a Farmer, now living in the Feria he nee 
ol Great-Gaddeiden, 1544. when He was a Boy tod ns m; 
| ſome young Thruſhes out of a Neſt, built in oF | hin 
Solar Stem, which Stem at this Day ſtands 45 Fiſt ; : 
- Thomas.. Seabright's Park, near Market-firett, a oft, v 
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few at his Face, with ſuch Vigour, that with 
her Claws, or Beak, or Both, ſhe put out one of 
is Eyes; and he has been blind of it ever ſince, 
of bunting the Or.. This is done by Boys 
ſor Diverſion only, without any View of Pro- 
ft; and when they do this, they beat the lower 
Parts of Trees with long Poles, to make the Owl 
fy out 3 for in ſuch Places ſhe takes up her Re- 
ſdence in the Day-titne, and eſpecially in that 
Tree where Ivy grows about it; for this is an 
Erer-green, and affords them the beſt Shelter all the 
fear. When they have found an Owl, they drive 
ter from Tree to Treez fot in the Day they 
never fly far at a time; and if they can get her into 
Field, from a Wood, they throw Sticks or 
Stones, to keep her Flight againſt the Sun; and 
they can do this, for about forty or fifty Poles 
kngth, ſhe will tumble down, and become their 
Prey. 2 EY 
05 catching Birds by a tame taught Ou 
The Owl, the Horn-owl, or the Horncoot, is that 
dot moſt proper for this Purpoſe; for this is a 
large Bird, chat keeps altogether in Woods, and 
great Foreſts, being often bigger than a middle- 
fred Gooſe z with hairy Eyes, and rough-footed, 
great Tufts of Feathers on either Side of his Head, 
baring out like Horns, his Face broad and large, 
bis Eyes great and ſparkling, and his Voice ter- 
ble; but being a Bird that uſually ſleeps by Day, 
when other Fowls eſpy him, they gather about 
lim both great and ſmall, and attempt to kill 
tim. When a Fowler has got ſuch an one as this, 
he need not want Sport, or Recreation, after hav- 
ng made him fit for his Purpoſe: To which End, 
e him firſt teach him to come and feed on his 
Fiſt; and then put him into ſome Room, or Cock- 
loft, where there are placed two Pieces of Timber, 
one at each End of the Room, which ſhould be 
= O two 
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two Feet high, and the upper End cut like th 
Ridge of an Houſe declining on both Sides, that the 
Horacoot may perch thereon: Then tie a Cord 
from one End of the faid Perches to the other, 
having firſt drawn it through an Iron-ring, ct 
Loom-ftring Leather Strap, to which tie a Stay 


about three Feet long; and at the other End yoy 
Horncoot is to be faſtened by the Legs, lke 
Hawk; but the Ring, or Strap, muſt be looſe 
ſo as to play backwards or forwards, from one 
Billet to another, that the Bird may divert himfef 
when he is minded to change Places. I 
Alt firſt ſer not your two Ferches, or Billets, aboxe 
fix or ſeven Feet aſunder; but afterwards you 
may lengthen by little and little, as you perceive 
he comes on; let him not reſt at any time on the 
Ground; and let the Strap by which he is tied, be 
proportion*d to the Height of the Perches. 
| You muſt alſo teach him to fly from one Stand 
to another; but never feed him on that Perch when 
you find him, but only ſhew him his Food, to dray 
and entice him to the other Perch. g 
When he has had a Reward of two or thre: 
Bits, remove yourſelf to the other End, calling 
him; and, unleſs he come to the other Perch, give 
him no more; and hereby in a ſhort time you 
will find he will be too quick for you, and in tuo 
Months time he may be perfected therein. 


After this, to prepare a Place and Inſtruments to 


be uſed in taking Hawks, and other Birds, by the 


Help of this Horncoot, chuſe out ſome Quarter that 


lies high and open, free from Hedges, or Buſhesonly, 


with a ſingle Tree, diſtant at leaſt four hundred Pace 


from any other, with a large round ſpreading Top, 
and pare away all under Boughs; the Stem of the 
Tree mult be cleared twelve Feet round from tie 
Ground, the top Branches being all pared aways 
to bring the Whole into an uniform Cut, no Place 
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ticking out more than another, that your Nets 
may play the freer: If there be any void Place in 
he Tree, whereby a Bird may ſweep through, 
ind ſtrike at your Horncoot, which is under it, 
jou muſt ſtick ſome Boughs in there to prevent itz 
Mit it would not be improper to have three or four 
Boughs below, to jut out ſomewhat more than the 
xt; upon which a Bird may take ſtand to view 
dur Owl at the Bottom of the Tree. | 
All the Leaves, Choppings, and broken Sticks, 
xe to be carefully gathered up, and put out of 
Soht 3 for Hawks eſpecially are very jealous and 
obſervant : That done, chuſe out three Boughs from 
under the Tree, that ſtand in a Triangle, at equal 
Diſtances z the third being put behind the Tree? 
Then with your Knife make a little Inciſion, or 
Cleft, at the End of each of the ſaid Branches, 
which Clefts ſhould be diſtant about nine or ten 
Inches from the Body of the Tree: The Uſe of 
them is to receive as many little Pegs, which are 
ftened to the Cords of your Net: Afterwards 
peparing two Billets, one of which place about 
four or five Feet from the Body of your Tree, 
which muſt be ſtrong ſer in the Ground: The 
other is to be planted at above an hundred Paces 
litant, and forced alſo into the Ground: Then 
tick up four or five Branches about three Feet 
tom it for a Lodge, where you may withdraw; 
ad behind each of the Billets drive a ſtrong wooden 
Peg, and your Place is fitted. + | 
Your Lodge thus prepared, take your Horn- 
ot, your Cord, and Folding-ladder, and get 
arly to the Place; and there plant the Ladder 
ganſt the hindermoſt triangular Clefts, and fix 
ne Peg, which is faſtened to one of the Cords of 
tte Net, into the Cleft 3 but it muſt be very gently 
thruſt in; then remove your Ladder, and gently 
ruſt into the Cleft the Peg that is at the other 
= EY O 2 . End 
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End of the Net: That done, carry the Ladder Farme! 
and put into the other. Cleft one of the Pegs of the on thel 
other Net; the other Peg of your ſecond Net is wil and G: 
be faſtened into the Cleft of the Branch which! il garded 

behind the Tree; then your two Nets are ſet in time 
Triangle above: After that remove your Ladd many | 


to ſome private Place, or faſten it on the Backſide|Y cache! 
of the Tree to lie cloſe, and draw your Line be. Gains. 
tween the two Perches, with the Iron Ring, aue ih 
Leather Buckle, clapt on it, for your Horncoo Bi on a 1 
to move in and out, as there is Occaſion ;, and ix may th 
the End of the Line at the Stake in the Lodge. the bel 

Every thing being thus diſpoſed, withdu nerally 
yourſelf, and watch your Horncoot, to obſer oCloc! 
if he diſcover any thing; and, when you find hint Eigl 
turning his Head a little on one Side, and his Eyes be earl 
aloft, give him a little Twitch, and make him for deavou 
fake the Perch, for he muſt be placed on that Los, 
and he will fly alone, after a heavy manner, to ei knen 
himſelf on the other Billet, or Perch, under the ployed 
5 Tree ; ; and when the Bird that paſſes by, has di. xcciden 

covered him, he will ſtoop at him, and, perceirug ng to 
the Tree, will take a Stand to conſider his ſtrange as up 
| Countenance ; and, reſolving to ſet on him, cas tireſh « 
himſelf i into one of the Neſts, and ſoon falls down WW old Sle 
upon him; and you muſt be nimble to take then of, as | 
out : Then ſet your Net as before, and withdr Wi © big 
your. Horncoot to your Lodge int on the be had 
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Of EARLY RISING. home tc 


The Importance early Riſing is of io all Perſons ulo i tad an « 


occupy Land, ſhewn by Reaſon and Examples, _ 


treat on, as it concerns the Gentleman, the 


| to 
1 Subject I have thought neceſſary ty oh, 
Farmer, 
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Farmer, and all others who occupy Land, becauſe 


0 | 

1 on their early riſing very much depend their Loſs 
s rol and Gain; for as little as this Article may be re- 
þ i carded by ſome, I am ſure the Neglect of riſing 
tin betimes, has been the chief Part of the Ruin of 
er many Farmers and others — Tis the early Bird that 
de ca:cheth the Worm. — Without Pains, there is ns 
be. Gains. —Or, as Seneca ſays, He that lives by Na- 
oF tire hall never be rich. It is therefore incumbent 
oor on a Land-occupier, to repoſe betimes, that he 
6x may the better riſe betimes; as the Practice is of 


the beſt Sort of Farmers, who for this Reaſon ge- 
nerally go to bed all the Summer-ſeaſon 'at Nine 
oClock, and riſe at Four; and in the Winter 
at Eight, and riſe at Five or Six, that they may 
be early enough up to detect the Villain that en- 
dezvours to enrich himſelf by his Neighbour's 
Loſs, and make his Advantage by his late riſing. 
| knew a Man of this Stamp, who, being em- 
poyed as a Day-labourer, by a Gentleman, was 
xcidentally ſeen to carry off his Fruit in a Morn- 
ng to his own Houſe, before the Gentleman 
das up; and, as this ſame Fellow did ſometimes 
tireſh our his Corn, he was diſcovered to fill the 
0d Sleeve of a Frock with it, in order to carry it 
off, as he did the Fruit; and yet the Gentleman was 
lo bigotted to this Knave, that he excuſed what 
te had done, and continued employing him, till 
It was thought he had imbeziled to the Value of 
ſome Scores of Pounds from him; for he had an 
Opportunity to ſteal his Corn, or other Things 
rom him three times a Day, by reaſon he lived 
ſo near the Gentleman, that his Cuſtom was to go 
home to Breakfaſt, Dinner, and Supper; whereby he 
lad an Opportunity to ſteal Things to a very great 
Amount in a Year's time. Hence it is, that the 
0d Saying took its Riſe—No Cheat like the Coun- 
) Cheat : Becauſe ſome ſuch wicked Fellows, 
| 3 | who 
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who go in a round Frock or Ruſſet- coat, and, u 
Hertfordſture, with their Shoes tipp'd or ſhod 
with Iron, tothe Weight of ſeven Pounds aPair 
are not miſtruſted to be ſuch arch Thieves, ay 
lay this horrid Legerdemain under a Gentleman 
Noſe: And it is on this very Account, that mam ring 
of theſe Sort of Land-holders are led into mofOppor. 
prejudicial Miſtakes Many 
Biſhop Berkley's Notion of early Riſing. een 7 

It muſt be lamented, ſays he, at Page 51. in hill: Co 
Book on Tar-water, That our Inſulars (or Iſland dgo t 
ers) who act and think ſo much for themſelves, ndunt 
| ſhould yet, from the Groſſneſs of our Air and Diet ours 
grow ſtupid, or doat, ſooner than other People rd a1 
who, by virtue of elaſtic Air, Water-drinking, a lich; 
light Food, preſerve their Faculties to extten n Yea 
old Age; an Advantage which 5 may bears 
approached, if not equalled, even in theſe Region ed; 
by Tar-water, Temperance, and early Hours ery D. 
The laſt is a ſure Addition to Life, not only i e and 
regard of Time, which, being taken from. Sleep 8M How 
the Image of Death, is added to the waking Hou nake 
but alſo in regard of Longevity and, Duration, in theme D. 
vulgar Senſe: I may ſay fo too, in regard of Spi ee am 
and Vivacity, which, within the ſame Compal oicoman 
Duration, may truly and properly be affirmed u Bucks 
add to Man's Life; it being manifeſt, that o in t! 
Man, by the briſker Motion of his Spirits, add his 
Succeſſion of his Ideas, ſhall live more in oed it, 
Hour, than another in two; and that the Quan-WWnd, t. 
tity of Life is to be eſtimated, not merely from teat he i: 
Duration, but alſo from the Intenſeneſs; which In ums, 
tenſe- living, or, if I may ſo call it, Lively. lit, e mair 
is not more promoted by early Hours, as a Rein ge: 
men, than by Tar-water, as a Cordial, which ae: An 
not only as a ſlow Medicine, but hath alſo an indy yy 
mediate and chearful Effect on the Spirits. away 
| | | ut the 
A Co Hou 
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4 Calculation of Time, ſbewing how wvaſt an Op- 
wrtunity of improving ourſelves is too frequently ne- 
ed. Northampton, 3oth of April, 1744. 

\ Gentleman of this Place has lately made the fol- 
bwing uſeful Calculation, to ſhew how vaſt an 
yportunity of improving ourſelves is too fre- 
ently neglected. The Difference (ſays he) be- 
een riſing every Morning at Six, and Eight, in 
be Courſe of forty Years ( ſuppoſing a Perſon 
o go to Bed at the ſame time he otherwiſe would) 
mounts to twenty-nine thouſand two hundred 
Hours (i. e. 365 X 2 x 40) or three Years, one hun- 
red and twenty-one Days, and ſixteen Hours; 
hich will afford eight Hours a Day, for exactly 
en Years: So that it is juſt the ſame, as if ten 
Fears of Life (a weighty Conſideration !) were 
(ded; in which we might command eight Hours 
rery Day for the Cultivation of our Minds in Know- 
re and Virtue, or the Diſpatch of other Buſineſs. 

How a certain Teoman made uſe of ſeveral Devices 
make his Servants riſe betimes; and how, by bis ex- 
me Diligence, he got a great Eſtate, — What I 
tre am writing of, is true Matter of Fact; That a 
leoman, in the Pariſh of C——m, in the County 
Bucks, was obſerved to be the moſt diligent Per- 
n in the Parts he lived in; was one that under- 
bod his Buſineſs perfectly well; and ſo cloſely pur- 
ld it, that he has added ſeveral Purchaces of 


bab nd, to thoſe made by his Anceſtors; inſomuch 
beet he is, at this time, Owner of fix ſeveral fine 
rms, in and near the Pariſh he lives in. Now 
lie e main profitable Article of his Management 


in getting up his Servants betimes in a Morn- 
g: And to do this the more readily, he was con- 
atly up himfelf about two o'Clock every Morn- 
g throughout the Summer, and at three through- 
at the Winter; and being thus the firſt up in 
e Houſe, he commonly made uſe of one Sort of 
Device 
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Device or other, to diſturb his Servants, for pr 

voking them to riſe out of their Beds preſently aſter Wl thoug! 
And among others of his Inventions for i Roads 
Purpoſe, he would rouſe his Swine, and ent the In! 
them out of their Sties with a Feed of Beans un tc 
Peas, that he would throw on the Ground, an Way i 
cauſe them to make a continued Noiſe for ſome tin yhich 


to alarm his Men, and make them believe it yy 
later than it really was. At another time, he woul 
affright his Poultry, and force them off thei 
Rooſts, that their Cackling might anſwer the ſim 
End: But when theſe Stratagems grew comme: 
and known, he would invent others: He woul 
call out, and bid Good-morrow to ſeveral Perſon 
as if it was Day-light, when there were none to ſpeak 
to: Theſe, and many other uſeful Artifices he fre 
quently applied. hea 


he adit 
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CHAP. XV. 
The preſent bad State of Huſbandry, as it is now car 
ried on in ſeveral Parts of Scotland: And Pn 
poſals made for remedying the ſame, 
BIR. 
HE Scots Nation ought to encourage yo! 


ſince I am well informed, Huſbandry is cal oo that 

| ried on there in a very bad Way. Small Incloſure Iahabir 
Clover, and Artificial Graſſes, are altogether ul gy.,.,1 
known there, except in ſome few Places, and nei n the 
Towns, where ſome, who, by travelling in Eng low ara 
gland, have learned the Advantage of them, have with W 
introduced them: Nay, Wheat itſelf is ſo itt the Eng 
propagated, that it is carried from Tiviotdale thin 1 
Miles to Dumfries, twenty-four Miles farther i nilking 
\ Kilconbright, if not ten Miles farther to Wigiounl ame P 


LT Galloway; and from Tiviotdale, allo, 8 * 
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ſwing and Air, the whole Breadth of Scatland; 
though there are Plenty of good Lands on both 
Roads, capable of producing abundance to ſerve 
he Inhabitants 3 as alſo help their Neighbours, if 
joy tolerable Pains were taken. Their ordinary 
Way is to lay their Houſe-dung on the neareſt Spor, 
yhich they call Croft; and take a Crop of Barley, 
ind one or two of Oats; then dung Barley and 
Oats, and ſo round, they ſow for Scores of Years 
without reſting, or fallowing. Their Qat-fields 
re all open, without the leaſt Shadow of Incloſure 
we lightly folded; and yield two Crops of drop- 
red Corn, white and ſmall Grey, and two more 
of a ſmall Grey, not worth Plowing for; and, ly- 
ng only four Years lee, are again folded, Sc. And 
zz there are no Graſſes ſown, the red Earth is 
ſarce covered, till it is again plowed; Till of 
ate, they had a great Averſion to the low fat 
Land, counting it cold, four, and uſeleſs, except 
for Graſs; and therefore only plowed the upper 
High-lands, and that very ſhallow, fearing the 
ew Earth would hurt their Crops; for they had 
to Notion of French Plowing, and Fallowing, that 
tle Air and Froſts might qualify the new Ground: 
by theſe means their Crofts are full of Weeds, c. 
ada dry Year ruins the Farmer. The Gentle- 
nen, finding theſe Inconveniences, fome Years ago, 
urned their Grounds into large Parks for Cattle; 
ſo that there is not Food for the ſmall Number of 
lnabitants that are left: For though there are 
freral Miles Diſtance betwixt Houſes, not only 
in the mooriſh Places, but large Waſtes, in the 
by arable Country, yet they are not only provided 
vith Wheat as above, but alſo with Oatmeal, from 
the Engliſo Border. The Fondneſs to rear Cattle, 
makes them allow the Calves to ſuck whilſt they are 
milking, in a Way not ſo cleanly (this is only in 
bme Places) ; ſo that they have neither Butter, nor 

1 Cheeſe, 
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Cheeſe, to anſwer their own Demands; but haw 
both freſh and - ſalt Butter, and Cheeſe, imported 
on Solloway-Fritb, and great Quantities of both or 
the Eaſt-coaſt all the Way to the North, It i; 


from 
defiri 
heart 


plain a Farmer from England, or any Scotſman wha Se; 
has learn'd your Way, might foon make themſelye 
rich, the Rents are ſo low, and Prices of Grain, P. 
Butter, and Cheeſe, higher than in moſt Places u That 
England; and I am well informed, ſome Ex. May: 
men who have gone into Scotland, have made lar Trou 
Profits; and if a Farmer had ſo much Stock, «8M for r. 
to keep his Grain for two or three Years in tie vas 
of Plenty, he might make large Gain. For in tie fit to 
laſt Dearth of 1740. many Thouſands of Pound Conf 
were ſent from both Sides of Scotland into Englani i fince 
or they would all have ſtarved; and I am inform Coun 
ſome did, notwithſtanding the Gentlemens lage and 1 
Advances, without any Profit, but conſiderable Loki ſoc 
And I can allo aſſure you, that the Gentlemen o 
Scotland are, as I am informed, ſick of grazing Th, 
Cattle; which are too precarious, ſome Years ye Leite 
ing large Profits, and others ſcarcely giving primal Hu 
Coſt for twelve Months keeping. Several of then The! 
are ſenſible the Numbers of Inhabitants are t frail 
Strength of a Country, and are applying themſelves try's 
to Lint, and other Manufactories; and would be other: 
fond of Tenants that underſtood Farming, bei ſome 
ſenſible the Rents are more certain; and I am ſu Gent! 
their Rents may be conſiderably advanced, ies. 
making ſmall Incloſures, Graſſes, Wheat, G veary 
by which means it is plain that great Numbers i becau 
Cattle might be exported yearly, and much larger bg 
the Number of Inhabitants increaſed 4 Trade, Mi for wi 
nufactories, and Conſumpt increaſe, and the whoqgilſ there 
Nation flouriſh, And if any have a mind to u "oran 
this Method, I can inform ſuch, of good Farm be at 
on low Rents and Taxes, either for Life, ot Parts, 


Number of Yeats, and all ſuitable Encourage Gent! 
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from ſeveral Gentlemen, who, I am well aſſured, 
defire nothing more than ſuch Farmers. You are 
keartily wiſh'd all Succeſs from, Sir, ; . 


P. S. Sir, Your ſaying, in yours of the 23d ult. 
That you would publiſh my laſt in your Paper for 
May, is the Reaſon of giving you this ſecond 
Trouble. I ſhall not trouble you with my Reaſons 
for refuſing to appear in Print: But as that Letter 
was not ſo worded as I could wiſh, if you think 
fit to publiſh the above-mentioned, you have my 
Conſent, and I hope it will be to your Profit; 
ſince the ſeeing it in your Book will encourage my 
Countrymen to apply to you, both for your Works 
and Inſtruments; a Set of which I deſign to have, 
25 ſoon as I can fall on a way to get them down. 


The Author®s Obſervation on the Scotch Gentleman”s 
Letter; with ſome Hints of the defective Management of 
many of our Engliſh Gentlemen and Farmers, - 
The ingenious Scotch Gentleman deſerves no little 
Praiſe for his ſo ſtrenuoufly endeavouring his Coun- 
try's Welfare, in the moſt neceſſary Branches of all 
others, thoſe of Husbandry; and which ought, in 
ſome meaſure, to ſerve as a Mirrour to our Engliſh 
Gentlemen and Farmers, for ſeeing their Deficien- 

cles, Here this Gentleman ſays, The Scots are 
veary of running chiefly into Grazing of Cattle, 
becauſe they are forced by this Buſineſs to bear a 
long Stock, till the Beaſts are fed and fatted, and 
for which there is ſo much Ground employed, that 
there is the leſs for Corn, Ec. This, with their ig- 
norant Management in Agriculture, obliges them to 
be at great Expences to buy their Grain in remote 
Parts, To remedy this, this prudent, foreſighted 
Gentleman conſults my Books, correſponds with 

"ow — | me, 
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me, and ſays he will have the beſt of Inſtrument 
ſent him, for improving Crops.of Grain, Arten 


have made ſurpriſing Improvements in the Iacrek 


able to their Proſperity. However, it is obviou 


the Duty of a true Zealot for his Fellow-ſubjedy 


which, in moſt Parts of Scotland, they can't enjoy 
any more than they can the Growth of Wheat, be 


time, begin to ſee their Deficiencies in the Field 
and, as a Specimen of their Ingenuity, they hart 
diſcover'd themſelves to be Reformers of their Cov 
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Graſſes, &c. and does what he can to invite E. 
liſomen to take Farms in his Country, according ty 


Intereſt, But to come home; I have to obſerye 
that in my Opinion, oũr Exgliſb are too much bi 
gotted to the 'Sowing of Wheat, Barley, Oar 


Beans, Peas, Artificial Graſſes, and Turney 
only ; which, I muſt indeed own, of late Years the 


of: Yet I cannot but think we are much wanting 
in not endeavouring to cultivate our Land forothe 
Sorts of Crops; as thoſe of Canary-ſeed, Lin 
ſeed, Hemp-ſeed, Rape-ſeed, Caraway-ſeed, ( 
riander-ſeed, Saffron, Liquorice, Woad u 
Wold, Hops, Carrots, and others; for the Pr 
duction of all which, we are bleſt with right 80 
and Situations, in a moſt agreeable Climate, i 
Thouſands of Places in England, where none 0 
theſe at preſent grow, nor ever were ſown; aid 


cauſe their Climate (if not their Land) is diſagree 


to all the World, that the Scotch Gentlemen, at thi 


try, and particularly in that Branch of improving 


Lintſeed, in order to promote the Manufactut SI. 
thereof: And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that th P. 
Triſh and the Scots, have ſo far proceeded an I 5 
ſucceeded in this Affair, that they have ma Leven 
Linen, almoſt, if not quite, equal, in Finene(s 2008 Vight 
Goodneſs, to that of Holland and France: 10 by yo 

ſhall we Engliſh look on this their diligent In ay 

« Far; 


provement, as indolent Spectators? - Surely, - 


Woll 
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vould think, that the Cheapneſs, and very low 
prices, of Grain, that are at preſent, and have conti- 
wed for almoſt three Years laſt paſt; and the many 
Examples of Farmers breaking, by having poor 
Crops of Corn, and ſelling it for Half a Crown, 
or three Shillings a Buſhel, Wheat and other 
Grain in Proportion; were enough to induce us to 
think of altering our common Way of Farm- 
ing, and ſow the before · mentioned, or ſome other 
teneficial Seeds, in ſome of thoſe Earths and Si- 
wations, that will admit of their Improvement: 
for Change of Seed oftentimes proves the In- 
creaſe of Crops, as well as Change of Paſture makes 
fat Beaſts. And if any Perſons are reſolved to put 
n Practice any or all of theſe Improvements; if 
they don't underſtand it themſelves, I am ready 
to inform them, by Letter or otherwiſe, and pro- 
cure and ſend them proper Seeds, Plants, Inſtru- 
ments, or any other Thing that is in my Power 
to help them to, for promoting ſo good a Deſign, 
that muſt conſequently redound to their own, and 
their Country's Welfare. And as I have received 
Letter from a moſt ingenious Gentleman (alto- 
ether a Stranger to me) while I was writing theſe 
Obſervations, relating to Improvements in Huſ- 
bandry; I ſhall inſert che Copy thereof, that is as 
lollows ; viz. 5 1 | 


J.— 2, September 20, 1744. 
SIR, | 


LEASE to ſend me as under, to be at the 
L Bull in Dunſtable, by Monday Sevennight, at 
vven o'Clock in the Morning; to go by Mr. 
Wright's Waggon, of Warwick, whom I ordered to 
pay you for what you ſend: I live at a Place called 
—=—, within — Miles of Warwick ; and have 


Farm there, of about eighty Acres, or * 
| | all 
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all inclofed in ſixteen Fields, ſome gravelly; fon, 
loamy, but moſt of a marly Nature, which 1; 
about nine or twelve Inches from the Surface, 10 
great Depth, all over my Grounds, and my Neigh 
bours. Now I have bought all your Month 
Books, and ſome others, and have followed you 
Advice in ſowing Lucern, St. Foyn, and oths 
Graſs-ſeeds; and alſo ſteep'd my Barley in yay 
Salt-petre Receipt: But fo averſe are our Men t 
to be put out of their old Road, that I have ng 
had that Succeſs, as I verily believe I ſhould hay 
had, if I had had one of your Countrymen: Where 

fore, if you have any Opportunity to ſend me a go0 
Ploughman, between this and Zanuary, I ſhall taly 
it as a great Favour, and make a ſuitable Retun 
to you. I would have the Man underſtand Sheer 
Horſes, and other Beaſts, with your Drill- plogi lat me 
and Horſe- break; and pleaſe to ſend me a Let C 
by the Waggoner, the Price of your Sort of Plots 
and Horſe-breaks, ' along with as much Pirkroken 
Wheat, as will ſow two Acres; and as much e bei 
will ſow one Acre, of your other Sorts of fu iferen 
Wheats, you mention in your Books; I mean beats 
Acre of each. Theſe I have a mind to mak bought 
Trial of; alſo ſend me your Tool to clean Wb ma, 
with; and, if a proper Time, ſend me two'Parſnerd to 
Apple-trees, and Orange Pear-trees. Put the Nameuer S. 
of the Wheats in your Letter, that I may kno firthe 
them, with proper Directions about the Uſe ol, . 
the Tool, Ec. Ny 4 


Tam, SI R, | 
Dar moſs bumble Servant - 
Direct for me at —, near — , to be left atth 


— Mg 


" 
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The Autbor*s Anfiver to the Warwick Letter 
SLR. OW | 8 
Have collected the ſeveral Sorts of fine Wheat- 
ſeeds, where I could beſt meet with them, as 
te beſt our Country affords, according to your 
belire; viz. Red Lammas, Yellow Lammas, White 
Wheat, and Pirky Wheat, in as clean a Manner 
«| could; for if Seed-wheat is not clear of the 
eds of Weeds, and other Trumpery, the ſuc- 
&ding Crop will be certainly ſtained by them, 
id the Ground damaged, beſides, with their 
Breed: But as theſe Wheats are neat, you have 
od Encouragement to propagate them hereaf- 
gr, It is this valuable Quality in Seed-wheat, 
hat makes our beſt Husbandmen be at extraordi- 
ary Charges, for ſending many Miles to get a 
gut Seed 3 not only for having it from off new- 
boken-up Ground, free of all Soil, but to enjoy 
the beſt Sort of the ſame Species; for there are 
lferent Sorts of Red, Yellow, White, and Pirky 
Wheatsz and therefore it was, that although I 
dought ſome Part of what I fend you, at Hem- 
fed-market, on Thur/day laſt; I was obliged to 
nd to three different Places beſides, to obtain the. 
urer Seed: And yet it is in your Power to make 
further Improvement of them, by the Cleanſing- 
Wool, which by Riddling, will ſeparate the ſmall 
tm Kernels, from the more large; and then the, 
uſt is what muſt be ſown, and the reſt given to 
logs, Fowls, or put to another Uſe. I have ſent 
Jou five Buſhels of Yellow Lammas Wheat, in one 
ck, inſtead of the like Quantity of Pirky Wheat- 
*d, to ſow two Acres; becauſe I ſend you this as 
better Sort than the Pirky, and is what we now 
molt run upon, both in fat Vale-earths, as well as 
n the leaner Chilturne Grounds); for this will grow 
Klin any Soil; is much coveted by the Wheat- 
N b | buyers, 
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120 AGRICULTURE. Improved. 
buyers, yields well, and is ſown more than any 
other. With this come two Buſhels and a hast 
of Red Lammas; the ſame of Pirky, and the like 
Quantity of White Wheat; in all, twelve Buſhel 
and a half, for ſowing five Acres of Ground, x 
two Buſhels and an half on each Acre. The Ac. 
count ſtands as underneath —— As to the Three- 
wheel Drill-plough, and Horſebreak, their Prica 
will be theſe; 3 J. 15. for the Plough, and 11. 6 
for the Horſebreak ; in all, 4/, 9 5. which ar 
cheaper by Forty Shillings, than thoſe made elſe 
where; ſo that the whole Charge of the Drill 
Plough, and Horſebreak, delivered to your Wag. 
goner at Dunſtable, will be, in all - becuk 
Five Shillings is charged for my Cart and Horſes 
to draw them thither. The Lammas Red What 
muſt be ſown the firſt of any, in your ſtiffel 
Land; the reſt afterwards in graveily or light 
Soils ; not but any of them will do in ſtiff Earth: 
But I would adviſe you to ſow, hereafter, moreo 
the Yellow Lammas, and White Wheat, tha 
the other two: And you may ſow the Yellow 
Lammas mixt or intire, and the fame of tix 
White Wheat. Many ſow half one, and hal 
the other, in a Mixture, becauſe the Lamm 
and the White Wheat agree in the Mill, and i 
the Sack of Flour beſt; for the Flour of ti 
White is too brittle to make Bread alone; for t 
Baker fays, the Loaf in Dough won't ſtand, | 
made all of White Wheat; but, when mixt wid 
Lammas, it is right. For your incloſed Ground 
the Drill- plough and Horſebreak will do Wonde 
if uſed according to my future Directions; and via 
them you muſt have three or four Dutch Hoes mat 
that are to be employed between the Drills of Wheat 
by ſhoving it from the Hoer as he works-it: Of 
of Three Shillings and Six-pence Price, fix d 1 
ſix-feet-long wooden Handle, is enough to {en 
you, for your People to make more by 85 75 


* 
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ple; and as you would have me ſend you a Plow- 
man to manage them, I have to ſay in Anſwer, 
that you hereby ſtrike at the very Root of Improve- 
ments in Husbandry, and hope in a little time to 
ind out one that will ſuit your Purpoſe. As you 
ire Maſter of incloſed Fields, you have a moſt 
convenient Opportunity to make an Improvement 
of them, by the Breed of tame Pheaſants, which 
my be bred by Dunghil-hens fitting on their 
Fogs, and bringing them up afterwards as their 
own Chicks, and this in a very cheap Manner; 
for theſe Birds will ger moſt of their Summer Liv- 
ng among green Wheat, Oats, or Barley; or 
among Clover, or Lucern-graſſes; or among Rapes 
ſown in the Spring, on purpoſe for them. And in 


ben inter, when confin'd to an open Walk, they'll 
ien ive on Turneps, Rapes, or Cabbage; and on the 
ig dry Kernels of Wheat, Barley, or Oats: And 


thus a Perſon may command tame Pheaſants at 
any Time of the Year, for Sale, or for the Table, 
ata very cheap Rate: A further Account of which 
may be ſeen in my Books of Husbandry, Cc. 
Ec. Ge. e | | | 
Little Gaddeſden, September 8th, 1744. 
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CHAT: &VL 
Of an Adder- catcher, and an Apothecary. : 


N Adder-catcher and an Apothecary meet- 
AL ing together, the former aſk'd the latter, If 
e would buy any Adders? He anſwer'd, No; for 
ut he could catch them as well as he: Upon this, 
"Words aroſe between them, till a Wager was 
al; and accordingly they went out together. 
be Apothecary paſsd by two Adders in one 
edge, and then the Adder-catcher told him of 
4 and ſhew'd him where they lay. Upon 3 
| = nl 
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the Apothecary held out a Rag at the End of; 
Stick, which the Adder directly ſtruck at, arg 
bit; and, pulling the Rag haſtily out of the Ser 
pent's Mouth, ſaid, Now I am ſure he can't hun 
me; and took it into his Hand, Bur it fo har 
pened, that the Adder bit him; and, on the Bie 
the Part immediately ſwell'd; and it was thought 
the Apothecary would have loſt his Life, had ng 
the Adder-catcher applied his Noſtrum Remeq 
in due Time, —— This Caſe ought to be a Wan 
ing to preſumptuous ſelf- opiniated Perſons, wh 
truſt too much to ſuperficial Accounts, That ther 
is no Harm in an Adder, after he has once bit 
Rag; becauſe, ſay they, by ſuch Bite he has ex 
pended all his Venom, and becomes harmleſs, By 
I affirm it not to be an infallible Rule: For that: t letti. 
the Poiſon of the Adder is contained in a HD 
Bag or Bladder, that lies at the Bottom of ne the 
Teeth; if this is not ſufficiently expended, or uU Ha 
its Teeth are diſabled from Biting, a Perſon is ig, ha 
Danger of ſuffering by the Bite; for the Adder ben I 
four Teeth are placed on purpoſe to ſerve as did ir 
ſtruments to bite, and make way for the Venom s Mc 
to enter the Wound they ſo make; which is don 
in the Bite, when the Adder extends and open 
his Teeth, as a Cat does her Claws; and: 
theſe enter the Fleſh. of Man or Beaſt, the Bag 
watery Venom is compreſs'd and ſqueez'd, tl 
art or all of it burſts into the Wound, mizy'try we! 
with the Blood, and infects it, till the Body {wel Itnow f 
and the Creature dies, unleſs cured. , Hence it Advice 
that an Adder's biting a Rag once, is not to ud M. 
depended on, for making that Animal harmleh kounci 
for I ſhould be loth to truſt to a ſecond Bin in a 
(though there is certainly more Aſſurance aftqinches 
that, than a ſingle Bite), becauſe ſome of the Vu Earth, 
nom may be only expended in the Bites, and Now [ 


all. But, for clearer Proofs of this, Imuſtr by ſix 
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ny Reader to thoſe Facts that I ſhall hereafter 


CHAP. XVII. 
Che Caſe of a Gentleman, ho, in 1744, had 500 | 


pounds a Year fell into his Hands, and wrote to 
the Author for his Advice how to manage it. 


The Copy of his firſt Leller to the Author. 


Mr. E. L L Is, a 

Am an old Man, though a young Farmer ; not 
but that L have generally had a Hundred a Year 
umy Hands, though I never took much Notice of 
u letting my Servants go on in the old Way, called 
Dubyn's Path; but now am obliged to look about 
ne the more, for having Six hundred a Year in 
Hands; and am ſomewhat backward in Sow- 
nz, having but one hundred Acres of Wheat, 
vien I ought to have One hundred and forty Acres: 
[did intend to have ſown twenty Acres of Wheat 
lis Month, which is more than ever was done in 
ny Neighbourhood : But the Froſt holding ſo 
bg, has backened me, for fear of more hard 
Weather. I muſt tell you, that twenty Acres 
ſled one Lear; and in the Beginning of laſt 
Month, I ploughed it up, which has been dunged 
ry well ; but, being too late for Wheat, I intend 
now for Peas; but what Sort, I muſt take your 
Advice in; whether a Mixture of Home Grey, 
nd Maple Peas, or the Nonpareil, which is a 
Rouncival Kind, — I muſt tell you, That T 
am in a Chilturne Country, of about four or five 
Inches of Earth, which is a Mixture of black 
Earth, chalky mixt with Flints, a dryiſh Land: 
Now I would have as many Peas of you, as would 
by fix Acres; and deſire that you will let me 
= know, 
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124 AcRIcULTrURE In 
know, What you muſt have a Quarter, to deliver 


them at any Place half-way betwixt Hungerſm 


or Mariborough. I would alſo know the ſobeſt 
Price of one of your Swing - ploughs, which you 

deſcribe in the Month of March, to be delivered 
at the ſame Place. I ſhall have further Dealing 
with you, againſt another Year. I want to fe 
you at my Houſe, in — ſtreet, near Re. 
Lion-Square, London, Ee. © 


„ . „ be Tours, S ; 
London, March 5th, 1744, 5 


The Copy of bis ſecond 
© % 1 7 THY 
1 Had your Letter too late, to have anſwered it 
laſt Saturday : Pleaſe to ſend the ſixteen Buſhels 
of Peas, a Plough, and two Sieves, to the Suns 
Inn, at Holbourn-Bridge ; and there left at Bla 
wail's Warehouſe, _—_ 1 
I leave the Sort of Peas to you, and what Sort 
of Plough you think beſt: I ſhall want more 
Things, and deſign to go into the Drill-husban 
dry, but that muſt be another Year ; and I mult 
have one that underſtands ir, for thoſe are ſtrange 
Things with us. I am in a dry Country, thoug 
my Farm is allowed to do pretty well in a dy 
Year: We have a blackiſh Earth, chiſly, thong 
ſome a little upon the Red, all flinty, more or le 
but ſmall Stones, ſuch as don't hinder the Plougi, 
I have got your five Books, but I can't find you 
Salt · petre Receipt, and may have a general Oc 
caſion for that, or ſome other ſuch Receipt, har 
ing above three hundred Acres to ſow this Yea!, 
of the Lenten Crop, though a good Part of it i 
ſown already, I hope to ſee you the Beginning d 
next Week ; and am „„ 
| tours, Ge. 


London, March 12, 1744. 


Letter to this Author, 
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7, and bis Tranſattions relating to the ſame. 
laſtead of ſending this Gentleman the Things he 


part of the Peas were of the Blue Sort, part of 
the Hundred-for-one large dun Sort, and part was 
ofthe large white Carolina Sort, with two different 
dortsof Sieves for Cleanſing of Wheat and Barley- 


zt his Houſe in London, he asked me, Which way I 
could beſt adviſe him to improve his Eſtate.” I 
anſwer d him, That as I had in my late Travels 
been accidentally through Part of his Eſtate, and 


Sign, I was ſomewhat a Judge of the Nature of 
his Soil, and that ſome of it was an agreeable Sort 
to be improved with planting it with Saffron. Upon 
which he replied, It was the fame Thought that 


Fancy tally'd with his, he was reſolved, in this 
Month of June 1745. to begin a firſt Plantation 
of it, in a Country where I ſuppoſe none of it was 
ever planted before. And as the Blue Pea, the 
Hundred-for-one Pea, and the Carolina Pea, are all 
of them of an agreeable Nature to a gravelly, a 
ſtony, or a dry loamy Land (which are the Earths 
that this Gentleman's Eſtate chiefly abounds with), 
he ſtands the better Chance of having full Crops 


for Grey Pea, at that Time of the Year, I had 
acted very imprudently, for that ſuch Peas re- 
quire an earlier Sowing; in January or February, 


forward Rains, which their hardy Natures can 
vell diſpenſe with, and be greatly improved by 
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Ar Account of the Authors" Anſwers to theſe 1 


moe for to ihe Weſt, it was thought more ad- 
riſzable ro ſend them to London, which I did. 


ſed, &c. And when I dined with this Gentleman 
kin at an Inn, that had his Coat of Arms for the 


he had often revolved in his Mind: And ſince my 


of tbem. But had I ſent a Home Grey, or a Wind- 


at lateſt, to have the Opportunity of receiving the 


them, when a more tender Sort would periſh un- 
der the Influences of too early cold Airs and BOG | 
NUY 3 a Alſo, 
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126 AGRICULTURE lilprove Þ 
Alſo, as this Gentleman had a great deal of Lang 
to ſow with Lenten Grain, it was very probable it 
muſt be late before he could have done ſowing, la 
this Caſe, the Blue Peas I ſent him, might be 
very well ſowed throughout the Month of Aprij; 
for indeed, in ourChilturne Country of Hertforiſbirt, 
we ſeldom ſow them ſoounenr. 
A Country like this, which is ſituated in the 
Heart of the Weſt of England, under the benign 
Influences of a free warm Air, affords a Gentle- 
man a very favourable Opportunity of making 
himſelf great Returns of Profit, by keeping the 
Breed of tame Pheaſants; for in ſuch a Soil that 
abounds with dry, arable, and ſward Grounds, 
and where bloweth a moſt ſweet free Air, the 
Species of theſe Creatures may be propagated un- 
der Dunghil-hens, in prodigious Plenty, at a very 
inſignificant ſma]l Coſt and Trouble : For which 
Purpoſe, it is only conſulting me by Letter, or 
perſonal Converſation, and I will put any Perſon 
in the readieſt way to come by and enjoy this plea- 
ſant and profitable Improvement. 6 
So, in caſe a Gentleman occupies his own Land 
in a Country of a reverſe Nature to the former; 
that is to ſay, where it is of the ſtiff Sort, and 
lies low and wet; an Improvement of ſuch Ground 
ought to be adapted accordingly : And therefore 
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particular Grains or Seeds, Trees, Beaſts, &. A 
ſhould be made uſe of, that would beſt agree with . 
ſuch a Soil and Situation, and make the molt pro- H 

fitable Returns from the ſame. - But in. theſe, ot 
or in any other Caſes, Gentlemen are hereby cau- e 
tioned to pay Poſtage of their Letters to my Houſe, at pr. 
or ſend them frank'd to me, if they expect to fe- attens 
ceive Anſwer to the ſame from me. NE quickeſt 


How a Genlleman, by coming to ſee the Author, — 
greatly approved this new-fafbion'd Double-plough Wl '© low, 


and had one made direfly, to be ſent to his _ vid T. 
| 1 ; ! 
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at ſands at about one bundred Miles a 


4 


on, in @ dry Chillurne Country. It was 
the Month of April 1745. that a Gentleman 


nas pleaſed, with his two Servants, to come to an 


un near my. Houſe, where he ſet up his Horſes, 


ind ordered a Dinner to be got ready; to which, 
iter he had taken a Walk to my Houſe, he in- 


ited me: And while this Gentleman was here, e 
ſewed our famous double Heriford/bire Plough, 
that I have ſeveral times deſcribed in my former 
Works, of which there are two Sorts; and ſo ap- 


proved of them, that he directly ordered one to be 
made for him, and- it was accordingly made, and 


ent to him, in May 1745. Now what I have 


here to obſerve is, That this ſame Gentleman, 
who I think was one of the moſt accompliſh'd I 


ner met with, took the great Conveniency of this 


Inſtrument at. once: For it certainly muſt be of 
prodigious Service to him, for plowing and di- 
patching the moſt Work in his dry ſhallow Soil, 


a the leaſt Time, and this only with a Team of 


four or five Horſes, and particularly at the Sowing 
of Wheat, Barley, Peas, Beans, or Thetches, and 
Graſs-ſeeds ; for here its excellent Service may be 
proved in the higheſt Perfection. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
HIS is to give Notice, to all Gentlemen and 
others, That the Author, WILLIAM ELLis, 

lurniſhes the excellent Lady-finger- graſs- ſeeds, 


at produces a Graſs and Hay, which feeds and 
attens all Sorts of Cattle, in the ſweeteſt and 


quickeſt manner; and cauſes Cows to give a thick 


luſcious Milk, that makes a fine delicate ſweet, 
jellow, palatable Butter and Cheeſe : As alſo the 


Fd Tare, or Tyne-graſs-ſeeds, that commonly 


. grow 
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orange-Pear-trees, none of which, as the Authay ig 0 
Knows of, are ſold by any Perſon beſides himlelf _ 

| He alſo ſells the famous Parſnep-apple-rrees; thi ww 
true Kerroon Cherry-trees, White Wheat, Rec au n 


Lammas, and Yellow Lammas Wheats, Dame 
Wheat, Pirky Wheat, White Cone Wheat, G. 
Sprat-barley, Fulbam Barley; all manner of Pex 
and other Grains or Seeds; and. alſo procures, and 
ſends to any Gentleman, all ſorts of Fruitor Tim 
ber Trees, Evergreen Trees, or their Seeds; and 
buys for them, Horſes, Cows, or Sheep: : : Sells tame 
Pheaſants, tame Rabbets, and the greateſt Her; 
fordſbire White Fowls; and ſends well-recommended 
able and skilful Men and. Maid, and Boy and Girl 

_ Servants. He likewiie ſends to any Gentleman 
the following Inſtruments of Husbandry : The 
double Heriford/hire Plough, that ploughs tue 
Furrows at once, and is now ſo improved in it 
Make, that the two broad Boards may be pre- 
ſently ſer wider or narrower, as Occaſion requires; 
and is ſo light an Inſtrument, that four Horſes 
may draw it in all its Works : Several Sorts 0 
wheel'd Drill ploughs: Several forts of Horſe- 
breaks, the Turnep- heim, Mole, or Anthil-plough, 
Marſh-plough, a Plough ro cut a deep Water 
furrow, at one Draught of the Horſes : The Tum- 
wriſt-plough, either the Wheel, or Foot: ſort: 
The new Faſhion Swing-plough : The late famous 
Patent-plough, which is the lighteſt of Ploughs, 
and. yet will perform very ſtrong Work. But, to 
make this moſt ſerviceable Plough to go true, i 
muſt be done by a right Workman, after the 
original Model; and therefore I am obliged to em- 
ploy a Perſon, that makes the Share of this Plough, 


or Me 
yery m 
into A! 
are EXC 
the me 
paiſh 

ſection, 
wrne C 
will fur 
ton, o 
ther It 
leres, 
or clea 
maſſed 

klecting 


from the Mold of the firſt Inventor. Its Price | 
One Guinea : But if this Plough is to be full fur- 


niſhed with Iron Plates to guard it againſt wear- 
: ing 
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jg out preſently ; the Price is Two Guineas, I 
ao help. Gentlemen to Men, that underſtand 
burning Clay into Aſhes, to great Perfection, Sc. 
Men that are Maſters of the Art of cutting ſubter- 
anean Drains, to carry off Waters from plowed 


rery much in Practice; Men that can burn Peat 
into Aſhes, for Manuring of Land; and Men that 
ue excellent Workmen, for Felling of Trees, im 
he moſt Husbandlike Manner; Men that can 
paiſh and make old r e greateſt Per- 
tion, or plant new ones, either in Vale or Chil- 
ume Countries: Or if any Gentleman pleaſes, I 
il furniſh him with Models, made in Wood and 
Iron, of any of the before-mentioned Ploughs, or 
aber Inſtruments, and with two Sorts of Hand- 
yes, one of Wire, and the other of Splinter, 
hr cleaning Wheat and Barley- ſeed, after it has 
aſſed thro* the uſual Inſtruments of Barns, for 
kleting the largeſt Seed for Sowing.. 
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ur Seed ſown, when and where. . pus 
ſeveral Ways. Converting Meadow into 


Corn Ground. Fran, Arable Land for Bar- 

ley. A Banking for deſtroying Ant- 

lil. AT n. N and a Pulley Drill-plougb, 
with the Horſe-break, ſent a Gen leman. Bites LL 


of Horſe-dealers. Sheep killed by GY on Tu. 
py: Copies of Letters, Se. | 
For February, © 

A Diſcovery of four excellent new. Wben s 
Sowing Wheat. Setting Peas and Beans. Hon 
Corn may be got, ſeven Years. together, in the 
ſame Field, without any Dreſſing. How to fm 
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New Inſtrument to plow and hoe all at once 
ITriſb and Engliſh Methods of planting Potatoes. 
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Account of Graſs-ſeeds. To convert Arable Land Ma, 
into Meadow. How the laſt Drill Huzbandr Apothe 
n poor Men, and eaſes Pariſh-Rates. Adder. 

Nr Marckk fare , 

Sowing Wheat. Ways to ſow and improvelis Adders 
 ley-crops. Sowing Oats, Peas, Thetches, and 
Tills, different Ways. Sawing Artificial Grals 

| ſeeds. A new profitable Sort of Swing-ploughl 
Rolling Corn and Graſs Ground. A new and mc birley, 
valuable ſmall cheap Tool, that effectually ſelea_ſ #5, 
the largeſt Corns of Wheat and Barley for Seed borley, 

and frees it from all Soil whatſoever, and thus fuf off 01 

plies the great Thirty Pound Wire-ſcreen. © _ 
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Barley de Hertfordſhire, Bedfordfhire, a and Bui 
inghamſhire, Ways of i iuning it 1 
. Barley, Objeftions againſt binding it up in Shrove I 


Barley, Verſes on its Management 0 Farly-1 
Barley, 108 Quarters of it, got off of... 12 Acres. Kea / 
Barley, wo neut Crops of it, got in one Be ry dry Sul 1ccup 
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6 tleman to the Author, ſbewing the Improvement he 
ra intended to make of bis Eſtate 
17 Author's Anſwer | to this Gent man 5 curious 
Letter 27 * 
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ſus and next are the two principal Months in ibe 
Jear for ſowing Wheat-ſeed, and, as it is of the 
greateſt Conſequence to the Farmer to obtain a full 

Crop of it, I ſhall therefore be very particular in 

y Obſervations of the ſeveral Ways of preparing 

- the Ground for its Reception, nouriſhing it aſter- 

wards, and the Manner of ſowing it as practiſed 

in different Soils and Places in England, becauſe it 

is the King of Grain, and aud 

the Fallow-year, ' &c. ee x 


* CHAP. I. 
Of ſowing Wheat in Vale-Grounds.” 


MHEIR Plowings. In the Vale of Ayle/- 
bury and many others, their Ground 
for the moſt Part lies in Ridge half 
Acre, and whole Acre-Lands, which 
are, never plowed a- croſs, but kept up 


erding as they lie wetter or drier: And, as their 
oil is generally a bluiſn Clay, or ſtiff black Loam, 
thing better anſwers their Purpoſe than Wheat 
nd Horſe-beans. But as all Ground naturally 
5 B be affects 
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„ Hp | Of fun] Wet i Pu 0 
10 of Barley, where \ Whea? ad 82 ave be 
they 5 wa ſow, becauſe this rich Earth is ver 


q likely to cauſe them to run into Straw, and toe 
little into Corn, Now, to prepare this Land ſo 


7 the Reception of Wheat, they ridge "up-at Fallon 


time with their Foct-plough | (which is all the Sor 


they uſe. here) and they do the ſame at the. ficſt and 
ſecond Stirre- times, but never caſt down till the af 
Plowing ; for here they plow. ſometimes four, ant 
ſometimes only three Times, when the preceding 
Winter has been very froſty, and the Summer ver 
dry, as it happened in 1740, which helped all « 
the beſt of Tilth, with the feweſt Feu tha 
have been known in many. Years paſt. 5 
"Their Manures and Dreſings: Are for the mol 
part Cart-dung- and Fold, — ſometimes (but ſel 
dom) both os: one Land. But, where they" 
buy Pigeons Dung, they are glad of all Oj ow 
nities, and fetch it ſometimes ten or more 
End, beſides making Uſe of their own; for cw 


are many Dove-coats, more, I believe, in the wa 


Counties of Bucks and Bedfordſbire, than in an) 
other two beſides, except Tortſbiræ. Alſo, of late 


I have known ſome make Uſe of Coal - ſoot we 
live on the Brink of the Chilturn Country, for far 


ther is too far for having it from London. Then 


Cart-dung is made Uſe. of either long or hort 


To have it rotted and well ſhortened, aſſoon 


they have done ſowing their Lent- grain, they begin 
to carry out the Dung they made all the Winter ig 
the Stable and Farmeyard, and lay it in a Clamp j 
near the Place it is to be made Uſe of; with ſoma 
Mould: ſhovelled up about the ſame, and ſpread 
over its Top to prevent the Sun's parching and dry; 
ing it too much. And, in this Poſture, they let 1 : 


lie to rot, all the Summer, without turning it — ; 
nr 


«a 


und it fucceed to their With.” 7 


proves, 


remain 
the De 
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not ſo good Huſbandmen in this Re- 


others again will lay their long Dung over the 
Land, after they have fallowed, and let it lie ſpread 
thereon ſome Time, befbre they ſtirree it in, be- 
ſeving that its Cover prevents the Sun's Exhala- 
tons, and keeps: in the Spirit of the Earth to its 
geat Improvement. And though (ſay they) ſome 
think it a wrong Way, becaufe the Sun and Air 
my dry the Goodneſs out of it, yet, Experience 
woves, that. the Earth draws in its Vertue, and the 
rmaining looſe and ſhaggy Part receives and lodges 
the Dews, which again is drawn in, and commu- 
icated to the Land. Some, again, make ſeveral 
Camps of their Dung in the Farm- yard, and let it 
le there to rot, till they carry and plow it in, at, 
near Wheat · ſeed Time, When they make Uſe 
o Pigeons Dung, they ſow it by the Hand out of 
Seed-Cot, and, as ſoon as they have harrowed a 
Ridge-land,, they ſow about ten Buſhels over the 
half Acre, and then immediately ſow their Wheat- 
ked, and plow all in together. But when they fow 
Hot, it is done about Candlemas, and then they 
W ov eight. Buſhels on each half Acre Land, as thin 
5 poſſible, ſo -they cover all the Ground; and, if 
Dripping- time follows, it does a great deal of 
&rvice, in keeping off Chills, by warming the 
Roots of the Wheat; and, indeed, if no Rain hap- 
tens for ſome Time, the very Moiſture of this Sort 
af Ground will draw in the Quinteſſence of the Soot 
o its great Benefit. Now as Wheat is the chiefeſt 

| Bt, | DM Grain, 


. that is generally ſown Konvſt," FFI wy Cal 
longeſt in the Earth, 1 ſhould be a Proviſied e, 
made for it accordingly and therefore, all Mall H.. 
nure and Dreſſing [ſhould be beſtowed vpen it i ebiceſt 
a moſt plentiful, Manner, as well to enable its in rddith 
fant Growth to withſtand the Severity of a bn 
and ſharp, and often a wet Winter and Spring ome o 
as to ſupply its Roots with a ſufficient Food (is Wh 
the laſt. Yet, in this Reſpect, a Medium ugh hange: 
to be ſtrictly obſerved, Tor, if ſuch -Earth-is'toff raped 
much dunged and dreſſed, then the Danger oi nore 8 
having the Crop run into too great Burthens off vhite | 
Straw, falling down, and yielding a poor thin Ker made 1 
nel, is to be feared: And, if too little is applied ve get 
then a ſmall hopper Ear with few Kernels is like t Places « 
be the Return at Harveſt. But I muſt here obſer by a r 
that the Vale-Farmer ſeldom dreſſes his Wi cas choiceſ 
with Pigeon Dung; this and their Hen Dung ar ground 
for the moſt Part ſown over their new fown By for our 
ley. and the 
Sorts of Wheat A in Vales. It hoy vey nud bl. 
diſputable for almoſt Time out of Mind, tha thirty-1 
the red Lammas-wheat proves the beſt Sort off Chalk 
Seed for all rich, ſtiff Grounds, and according being # 
has been ſown in Ayleſbury, and moſt otbeſ i deman 
Vales, till very lately, a few Farmers have mad mong 
Choice of the pirky Sort to ſow in its Roomallll tould 
becauſe they find its cloſe bunchy Ear genen fiff 8 
ly carries more Kernels in it than that of tl that th 
long-eared red Lammas; is rather hardier, bettet ver: 
withſtands Blights, and fetches near, if not quite lives it 
as much at Market, when it comes off this fer of ot! 
tile Land; ſo that, though this pirky, white &c. A 
eared, reddiſh Wheat is, and has been for man dort w 
Years the chief Sort that we ſow in chalky their « 
gravelly, and dry Loams, in the Chilturn Coun Abilit 
try of Hertfordſhire, it is now got into the Vals fry ab 
1 ad made Ulc of as _ beſt yielding WheaQ trougt 


the 
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all Holland Wheat, which, 1 muſt own, is the 
iceſt largeſt Sort IJ ever faw ; and though, in 
rddiſh and yellowiſh Clays, it is apt to get a 
any Colour, yet in blue and white Clays, and 
ame other Sorts of ſtiff Lands, it will maintain 
is Whiteneſs much better, and eſpecially ſo, f 
cbanged by ſowing it in different proper Souls, and 
raped before it is too ripe, © There are two if not 
more Sorts of Wheat, as the white Lammas, and 

white Pirks: We have an excellent Sort now 
made Uſe of in our Part of Herefordſhire, which 

ye get out of Buckinghamſhire, whefe, in ſeveral - 
Places of it, they make it their Buſineſs to come 

by a right Sort of its clean Seed, by ſowing the 
choiceſt they can get in new plowed up Sward- 
round, which we find to be an excellent Change 
for our Chilturn Chalks, Gravels, and dry Loams 3 

and the ſame from thence again, for the blue Clays 

ind black Loams in Vales. Accordingly J ſent 
tirty-four Buſhels of Wheat-Sced, that came off 
Chalks and Gravels, into Derbyſbire, laſt Year, 
being ſeventy Miles, all Land-carriage, to a Gen- 
teman who diſpoſed of the three Sorts of Wheat 
mong his Tenants for a Trial of their Skill, who 
hould get the beſt Crops of them in their low | 
tiff Soils': -And it is by this and other Means 

that this ingenious Gentleman has been the Cauſe 

of very great Improvements in the Country he 
lves in, for I have ſince ſent him ſeveral Sorts 

of other Grains for the like End and Purpoſe, 

Cc A rare Example! which if more of the abler 

dort would undertake, it would not only improve 

their own Eſtates, by adding to their Tenants 
Abilities, but alſo, in Time, the reſt of the Coun- 

ity about them, who are to be convinced and 
brought over from old erroneous Ways of Huſ- 
5 bandry, 


and the next Monthly Book. 
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bandry, by no other Means than by their Nei 


1 155 practiſing much better; and thus they m 


I the Foundation of a general Reformation of 


Science of Agriculture, to the immenſe Beneſy 
the. Nation, and which A ſhall the more wil 


- 


. 
* 
6. SY 


_ -cqunts.of ſucceſsful Facts, in Farming, meet wi 
that Credit as to be put to Trials. But there 
another Sort that many ſow, for the Sake pf 


Sei Þ 


great Yielding, ſhort Grinding, and Surenelz of 


rop, &c. and this is the Dugdale, in Eſſex call 


Gold Rivet, by ſome Cone-wheat. 7 In Samer 


where, I believe, is the moſt ſown of any one Coun 
in England, there are two Sorts of this beards 
Wheat, here called Blug-ball, and Grey-ball, whi 


do wellona ſtiff rich Land; and are preferred, b. 
_ cauſe they are moſt free from Lodging, being eate 


by Birds, and from that fatal Corn<diſcaſe; calle 


excels of theſe Sorts. _ - 72:14 e 
Preparing their Wheat-ſeed for Sowing,. In tl 


the Mildew: But the white-bearded Cone · whe⸗ 


Vales they generally keep up to their antient ci 
ſtomary Way of making a Brine of Salt and Watet 


till it is ſtrong enough to ſwim an Egg; and ſob 
gotted are the Vale-men to this Way in particula 
that they believe there can be no other found ou 


that is better; therefore, they let their Wheat-ſec 


lie in Brine in a Tub with a Tap and Tap-whip 


in it, ſometimes from Night to Morning and longer 
ſtirring it often and ſkimming it well to take off th 


light Corns, and the Seeds of Weeds, and then dia 
off the Liquor, in order to let the Seed dry an Hou 
or two on the Ground, and ſometimes. to drain al 


Night before they lime and ſow it. But they att 

greatly miſtaken, in believing, there can be no Im 

K. made on this Account, for I ſhall pub 
1 


ſh ſeveral Ways that exceed this of theirs in t 


1 Sowin 


ll the re 
de Top 
follown 


Ontain 
ificult 


leir Me 


\ wing wks is Pile + Mes hal, In the viz 
1 they ſeldom or never begin BS 
ſheat till Mehaelmas, leſt their fruitful Hot 

lf it to grow rank and Winter- proud, Ke 
ſpend itſelf in Growth, 'as to appea pear, in Fs the 

May, of a ſickiſh, yellow, ching Col Colour, When 
then ſhould ſhew itſelf in a moſt flouriſhing, 
dnt, green State and lively Condition. After 

Ridge half Acre Land has been well dunged or 
ded over, or otherways well dreſſed and plowed 
0 a fine Tilth, they harrow all plain, and fow it 
ed · caſt twice in a Place, by croſſing the Throw. 
uus the Seeds man ſteps back ward and forward, 


re Land, and then begins to plow all the Seed 
x with the Foot-plough by the Earth. Tf the 
nd is in a fine Tilth, in good Heart, and ſowed 
tout Michaelmas, the uantity of Seed is three 
kcks ; but, if the half Acre is ſowed late, then 
ſore, but ſeldom exceeds a Buſhel. After Sows 
ig they never harrow here, but, as my leave 
v they let the Ground lie in the ſame Poſture, 
{| the remaining Part of the Year till Harveſt, for 
de Top of this Land will ſhoal and run into a fine 
wlowneſs even by very ſmall Froſts. | 
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CHAP. II. 


9 plowing, manuring, an 4 ſouing Wheat in 
Chilturn Grounds, on Graſs-Lays. 


8 Chilturn Grounds, for the moſt Part, are 
incloſed, lie higher than Vale-lands, and 
Wntain different; Sorts of Earth in them, it is as 
aficult a Matter to have a right Knowledge in 
cr Management, as 8. it is «4 in that of _ 
oils; 
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zal four Times, till he has done ſowing the half 
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| Nature of his. Land, and the Management «f i 
- accordingly, he may in a few Years ruin himſelf; 
many have done, as I could make appear by man 


Examples, had I Room; in order, therefore, til A Se 
improve ſuch Land by ſowing Wheat-ſeed, I f lo 
proceed as follows, vx. [ uſels 
. To. ſow Clover or other Graſs-Lays with Wheat n an 
Seed. There are ſeveral Lays of Graſs generally "it v 

+ plowed up the Beginning of this Month, for ſow" fou 
ing them with Wheat-ſeed ; but the moſt coin Hand, 
mon Sort of Lay is that of Clover, becauſe i Cart v 
is more ſown than any other artificial Graſſes, ann Sur 
is juſtly called the Mother of Corn, for its breed Ntone-] 
ing in the Graund thoſe ſeveral enriching On two 
lities, that have often been the chief Means o inder 
producing good Crops of Wheat without an i fla 
other Manner of Dreſſing or Manure, providec ſhould 
: the Clover grew two Years together in den ir 
plentiful Manner. And the Reaſon why we ſo buſhel: 
ſuch a Lay ſo forward is, becauſe the Wheat hay 105 
got, qr 


Heat of Weather and Time allowed it of gall 
g g i 1 125 3 | e | 
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1607 ſowing Wheat in Chilturn Ground. 9 
d ber, ſpread itſelf, and get a good Head before 7 
call the Winter comes on, for overcoming and killing 

u l fuch weedy Graſſes, as may ſhoot out from the” 

Du foots of the Clover, or thoſe of former Weeds 

that often on latter- ſown Lays get the Dominion 

of the Wheat, and ruin great Part of it. To per- 

frm then this Piece of good Husbandry in a right 
Manner, the Ground ſhould be plowed up in 
Broad-lands neither too deep nor too ſhallow, but 

n a middling Way, juſt enough to bury the 
Grafs-turf; for, the nearer the Wheat-roots lie to 

it, the greater Benefit they will have, that being 
the richeſt Part of the Soil; then, after all the 
Ground has been ſufficiently harrowed, I fow three 
Buſhels of Wheat on every Acre, and harrow in 

the Seed once, twice, or more in a Place as the 
Ground requires it. When all is thus far done, I 
ſpread rotten Dung all over the Surface as equal - 

ly as I can, and thus let it lie the peft of the 

J Second Way. When one or two Years Lay 

« Clover is plowed up, get forty or better ſixty 
Buſhels of Stone-lime, and put it in two Heaps 
man Acre; then let a Man flake it by Degrees 

wth Water, and, when all is run into Powder, 

t ſhould be ſown. either out of a Seed-cot by the 
Hand, or out of a Wheel-barrow, or little low 

Cart with a Shovel, as is commonly practiſed 

n Surry, and many other Parts. Or, let ſuch 
Ntone-lime be firſt laid on ſuch plowed Ground 
n two, three, or four Buſhel-heaps, at a Pole 
nder each Heap, and ſo remain to be gradu- 
aly ſlaked by the Weather, which, when done, | 
bould be ſpread all over the Acre with a Shovel; 

ten immediately ſow and harrow in your three 
buſhels of Wheat-ſeed, The Advantage accru- 

ng from this Sort of Management is, that this 

bot, dry, ſweet Manure gives ſuch a ſpeedy Vege- 
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tation to the Wheat-ſced, as to make it ir Overcor Wo 
and hinder all' Clover and Couch-graſs, Weeds 
Snails, Slugs, Worms, Grubs, Froſts, chilly Wet 


is Wh 
d it al 


and other deſtructive Cauſes, from Hurting it E 
Worms eſpecially, for theſe are commonly aral Way tl 
by Clover-lays, and then bite the Wheat-togy i COME 
two, and cauſe them to die. Fo arthed 

A Third Way: As it is Practiſed every Year V lug 
the moſt accurate Farmers, is this: He muſt b 5 7 
Maſter of a large Flock of Sheep ready for Fol deal 
ing then he plows up only one Acre of a Co 1 a 
ver or other Lay, which has lain under -artifi wing 
cial or natural Graſs, one or two Tears; and which 1 
when he has harrowed it ſmooth, he ſows thre wh þ 
Buſhels of prepared Wheat-ſeed all over it, u rben i 
| harrows it in; then he immediately claps his Fo nay fol 
on it, and, when he has near folded the Piece, h "put 
runs up a Row of Hurdles, to keep the Shee Turf, 
from biting the new ſown Corn as it comes up Md the 
Then he plows up another Acre, and ſo on till! Moy 
has finiſhed the whole Field. This is an excel bs thro 
lent Method, for I take Folding on ſuch Whe whe he 
to be the very beſt Management of all other 6, why 
becauſe, as a fas er of Clover affords but a ver ro 
ſhallow Staple of Mould to lodge and envelop ally ar 
the Seed, the Wheat is very apt to fall or beer 
down much more eaſily than in Tilthrgroun genere 
which in this Manner is greatly prevented by th al by 
Tread of Sheep, whoſe Feet faſten the Earth abo bu, by 
the Grains, and thus defend them from the Vic e ch 
Jence of Winds, Slugs, Snails, Fowls, and othe el, ar 
Inſects and Vermin, In ſhort, for my own Par tt up ſe 
I think, I may ſay, I never failed of Succeſs, whe ts to g 
ever I dreſſed my Clover-lay in this Manner ; ne r ſown 
ought it to be ever omitted, when it can be conn ears C 
niently done. b wwing 
A Fourth Way. Another, as ſoon as he town, 


plowed and harrowed his Clover-lay, harcowed dt, as f 


pl 5 


Of ſowing Wheat in Chilturn Grounds, 11 
ti Wheat - ſeed, and, after it was come up, he roll> 
4 it all over, and not before, for, if he had rolled 
as ſoon as ſown, ſome of the Grains would have 
en ſo bound in, as not to be able to make their 
Way through; beſides, by rolling it thus after it 
z come up, the Stalks, in ſome Meaſure, are new 
arthed up. And it is thus that many have come 

large Crops of Wheat T ä 
To plow and ſow a Lay of natural Graſi with 
Vhzat-ſeed, Bur there is another Way of manag- 
ug a Lay of natural Graſs, that is to be done by 
wing a Foot-plough with a broad Share on it, 
which will pare and turn up the Turf very thin, 
much better than a pecked-ſhare Wheel-plough : 
Then immediately after this another Foot-plough 
ny follow, with either a pecked or chizzel Share, 
v turn up and throw freſh Virgin-mould over the 
Turf, and ſo on till the whole Field is finiſhed, 
ud then all will appear like one intire Surface 
of Mould ; when this is done, harrow it plain and 
by three Buſhels of Wheat over one Acre that is 
bbe harrowed in. Now, it may be wondered 
15 why I direct the Sowing ſo much on one Acre 
« Ground as three Buſhels of Seed, but this is 
ally anſwered ;z for, unleſs this Quantity is ſown, ' 
be Crop may ſuffer, becauſe in ſuch Ground there 
generally not only a Stock of Worms and Grubs 
ed by the T'urf's lying many Years undiſturbed, 
Wii, by the Shallowneſs of the Staple, the Seed is 
tore than ordinary expoſed to the Beaks of Field- 
bal, and other devouring Vermin, which may 
a up ſo much as to leave a very few of the Ker- 
ls to grow into a Crop, unleſs a Quantity of Seed 
r ſown accordingly. Thus on plowing a one 
lars Clover-lay up, and Dreſſing, Plowing, and 
wing it after one of the Ways I have here made 
town, a good Crop of Wheat may, and is. often 
MM, as from Seed fown in Tilth-groùnd, and that 
| J §—T—x—x— 


12 Of ſrwing Wheat in ; Chit Grounds. 
in one of the cheapeſt Manners poſſible; and nc 
only a Wheat - crop is thus im „ » but the Turf 
by lying to rot almoſt a Year, on plowing - 
ſame Ground, and ſowing it with Beans, Peaſe, 0 
Oats next Lent-ſcaſon, will in Courſe, with gre 
Fertility, puſh forward the Growth of a moſt yz 
luable Crop. There is indeed, another Wa 
praftiſed by ſome Farmers in Hertfordſvire, 2 
that is, by plowing: and ſowing a Clover-lay an 
letting it lie undreſſed till February following, an 
then ſowing all over one Acre twenty Buſhelsc 
Soot. How therefore an Author can write 
Book of Huibandry, without taking Notice of thel 
excellent Ways of improving Wheat and Rye 
crops, is moſt ſurpriſing, ſince they are ſome ( 
the chiefeſt and moſt profitable Articles int 
Science, though never wrote of, as far as I can U 


three / 


derſtand, by any one whatſoever, 1 ny C 
How to double. dreſ a Clover lay to great rm O pre 

tage for ſowing it with Wheat-ſeed, 1 old exp vourin 
rienced Farmer of my Acquaintance; after feedin Wh 

a Crop. of Clover that grew on a gravelly Loan 4 pir 
dunged it at Chriſtmas, which cauſed it to wi the 
the ſecond Summer as well as it did the f Crop 
Then, after he had eaten off the firſt Head in ii be pr 
ſecond Tear, he let it reſt till it got another, abo Realo 
the latter End of Auguſt; and, the very Beginn by be 

of this Month, he 5 all the Graſs in, to ill g 
and rot a Fortnight or three Weeks, when he ha the re 
rowed in three Buſhels of common Wheat on oi mer, 
Acre, and then began directly to dreſs the fam cl. f 
by folding every Night on it, till he had dre loft it. 

all the Top, and it returned him a very b c 4, 

at Harveſt. der 01 

A Caſe of ſowing Wheat on a Chvarlg. Went) 
gravelly, loamy, incloſed Field, a Farmer — of my 

up one Part of it, the Beginning of this Mont and, 


6 all 


O ſowing Wheat in Chiltarn Grounds: 13 
aud harrowed in his Wheat-ſeed-z but, the Seaſon 
bring very dry, when he did it, the Weeds grew 
xp and choaked the Wheat, ſo that it became a 
xry poor. Crop. The other Part of this Field was 


Wheat, he Jef it lie till the Spring and then ſooted 
it, Now, between the Time of ſowing the Seed 
nd dreſſing the Ground with Soot, he found that 
the Slug had eat fome of the Kernels in the Earth, 
ud damaged ſo. many others, that the remaining 
gew very thin, but into very large Stalks and Ears; 
for, as it happened in the wet Month, 1740, to be 
4 very wet Time, it was thought, that, if Hands 
enough were allowed, a Buſnel of theſe Slugs or 


o prevent its being eaten in the Ground by thoſe de- 
wiring Ina 8 

What Wheat is proper io ſow a Clover- Lay with. 
As pirky red Wheat ſells for near or quite as much 


Crop on Clover-Lays, than that will, it ought to 
be preferred for this ' Uſe ; and not only for this 


by be faved in ſowing one Acre, for pirky Wheat 
"ill gather ſometimes into ſix or ſeven Stalks, when 
the red Lammas will but into one or two. A Far- 
mer, whoſe Land was moſt of it a Chalk and Gra- 
* ſaid, he had ſowed red Lammas till he had 
A ſerviceable Obſervation concerning ſowing a Clo- 
wenty-firſt of September, 1741, I plowed up one 
of my Fields that had lain under Clover two Years, 
and, when I had fo done, I let it lie without ſow- 
g Days: My Reaſon for ſo doing = 

| | h 18, 


go ved up three Weeks after when the Ground was 
thorough wetted, and, after he had harrowed in his 


naked Snails might be gathered in an Evening off 
three Acres of Ground. How valuable then muſt 
my Copperas Receipt be for dreſſing Wheat-ſeed, 


15 the beſt-red Lammas, and will grow into a ſurer 


Reaſon, but alſo becauſe a Peck of Seed may there- . 


der or other Graſs*Lay with Wheat-ſeed, On the 
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ie Of fag Whit in Oh turm Gun 
chis, If a Piece of Ground: has lain e en, 
der Clover, it requires Days to lic an 


has lain under Clover but one Year, then 
Days had been enough, becauſe all ſuch Gt 
on being new broken up, will heat and ferments 
firſt; and this it will do the more, the 
has lain down. Now if the Wheat-ſeed was har 
rowed in immediately after Plowing, fuch Groun 
would be very apt to canker many of the _ 
Heat that ſuch Fermentation might product 
cauſe a thin Crop at Harveſt, and E —— 
pepper Wheat by thus damaging the Kernels 
refore obſerve, you Farmers, whoſe Brea 
depends much on the owing and feeding of 'Clove 
and ofher artificial Grafſes, that you let ſuch Groune 
lie ſome Time between Ploying and Sowing, thi 
the Heat may be ſpent, and many of the Roc 
of the Clover and Weeds have Time to die; and 
if any happen to remain alive at Sowing, the Har 
row, by this Means, will be the better enabled thong 
deſtroy them. How valuable theſe Items of im Cover: 
proving Clover. Lays are, may be eafily compre nl Tim 
hended, by the great Importance Clover in pam Clov 
cular is to Chiltur® Farms, ſince now it is a generai3Þ'nk it 
. received Opinion, that if ſuch incloſed Farms aer eve 
not ſown with Clover, or other artificial Graſſes, "i, aft 
Farmer muſt not expect to pay his Rent, Taxes In as 
and put Money into his Pocker beſides; becauſ Al reac 
here Land is commonly let dearer, Servants Wagen llnage 
more, and Proviſions at a greater Rate than they ed with 
ate in remote Vales; and here may appear the Dit ty two 
ference of writing from Theory and Practice. Ne ad clot 
Author has hitherto done Juſtice ro this Article uten J 
ſowing a Clover-Lay with Wheat, for I know not wy 
one that ever practiſed it; nor ſhould J have ver 0d, as 


capable of * on it in ſuch Variety of —_— Keauſe 
| * Ino 


Li 


[not was A PraQitionet near e Shs: and 5 
Hed many hundred Miles in that Tiche for in- 
lng my Knowledge i in this boundleſs * of 

riculture. | 
The Benefit of plowing # ben Lay with a ; Fin non 
& Share. If a Ae Wheel-plough. is 
made Uſe of to plow up a Clover-Lay, there 
hould be a Fin or Piece of flat Iron clapped 


on 
hy the Smith to the Side of a pecked Share, elſe 


x vill go too deep, and then the Wheat will loſe 
de Benefit of the richeſt Part of the Earth, that 
z, the cruſty Part or Surface of the laſt Clover; 
md, if it is rightly laid on, it will, with the Skill 
f good Plough- man, turn a p the Turf-part as 


thn as you — All Clover-Lays ſhould be fown 
n a dry Time, becauſe, if they ſhould be ſown in 
„ut Time, the Horſes Feet will, by preſſing down 
te Ground, leave ſuch a Hollow as to let the Wa- 
x ſtand and rot the Seed. Y 

Different Ways of ſowing Clavet-Lay with Wheat. | 
Although ſome plow and fow their ſtiff: Lays of 
Cover the latter End of Auguſt, yet the moſt gene- 
a Time is in this Month; therefore, when a Layer 
i Clover has been laid down only a Year, ſome 
tink it the beſt Way in this Month to ſpread all 
ner every Acre about fifteen Loads of rotten Dung, 
ud, after it is equally ſo done, to plow it in as ſhal- 
bn as poſſible, becauſe the Roots of the Wheat 
fl reach it and thrive exceeding well, for, by this. 
Management, the Harrow-tines will mix the Wheat? 
rd with the Dung and Mould ; but, if ſuch Ground, 
Y two Years lying down, is ſuſpe&ted to turn up ſtiff 
ad clotty, then others think it beſt to ſpread the 
ten Dung over the Top after it is plowed and. 
ined, Another eminent Farmer takes this Me- 
bod, as being out of Love with only the laſt Way, 
muß he ſays, when Dungs are laid and leſt on 


this - 


8 Caſe, I ſhould write in this Science like a Quac 
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che Surface after Sowing, it is apt to bresd n 
up Weeds with the growing Wheat; and therefor 


he firſt ſpreads. his Dung all over the Piece, ar 


plows 3 then harrows in his Seed, and immedian) 


runs his Fold all over it, by which the Sheep tre 


and faſten in the Seed, and dreſs the Ground ap 


double Manner. However, defer not ſowing yt 
Wheat-ſeed on Clover-Lays the very Beginning 
this Month, if you can, leſt you loſe 3 
for, ſuch Wheat lying then ſhallow, if you'foy 
late, the Froſts are apt to meet it in the Cup an 
n 
Hlarrowing in E Wheat on a cher. Le. Son 
People harrow in their Wheat on a Clover- La 
only. long-ways two or three. Times, and n 
. croſs-ways, omen; they lay, by this, the Tin 
would be apt to harrow out the Twitch-gn 
and other . to the Damage of the Wheat 
crop; z but others, bolder, venture this, and h: 
row as. many Times one Way as: the othe 
Now one. Rule or Neſrum will not do here, f 
if I ſhould perſuade only to one Method in'th 


in Phyſic ; but the Harrowing muſt be done 2 
| cording to the Soil. If there ariſes, a good De 
of Mould on harrowing the Seed in long. 
two or three Times, it may be enough; if 50 
it ſhould be likewiſe harrowed a · croſs that a ſul 
— Quantity « of Earth may be W to cover 
. Haw Wheat ſown cn a Clover-Lay 4204s Wl 
Chilturn Farmer who had a Crop of Clover i 
lay two Years in a moiſt Loam, whoſe 1 
was about eighteen Inches deep on a red Clay: 

this he beſtowed only one Plowing, harrowed | 
Oats in March; when this Crop was off, in Schi 


- ber — g. be gave the Land but one Plowin 
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Ls that, by the Sourneſs and Poverty of the 
Found, the black Bennet bred and crippled the 
Kheat-crop. Another Farmer having a Crop of 
Cover that lay by one Year, | in this Month he 
ſowed it once, and harrowed in his Wheat ſeed 
ithout any Dreſſing or Manure, and his Crop 
Wheat fared much as the other did. A 
mer, near me, ſows every Year many Acres 
ih Clover, but takes Care to dreſs it extraor- 

Mary well, for, if he neglects this, the Weed 


would get up between the Wheat- ſtalks, and ſpoil 


lis Crops 3 to prevent which by his folding three- 
hundred Sheep that he conſtantly keeps, and by 
boting and dunging vaſtly beſides, his Wheat is 
made to overcome the Twitch or Couch-graſs, 
nd all other Weeds that would annoy. his Wheat- 
0p. = 
ſow Wheat ſowed on @ Clover was a good Crop. 
| had a Fieid that returned me two good Crops 
Clover, in two Years 3 and, in this Month, I 
rye it only one Plowing with our Wheel-fal- 
by-plough into Broad- lands, and, aftey harrowing 
mce in a Place long-ways, I ſowed my Wheat- 
kd, and harrowed three Buſhels of it on each 
Acre; which, as ſoon as done, I laid on fifteen 
Loads of Dung on every Acre, that made it grow 
nd flouriſh well till January, when I fed it down 
nth my Sheep almoſt bare, but it quickly recover- 
d, and was an admirable good Crop; for the 
Winter was ſo mild, and the Spring ſo warm, 
that, if I had not thus eaten it down, I ſuppoſe. 
tmight have been too rank, laid, and ſpoiled 
lat Way; however, as the Soil was a Loam, and 
ired Clay, Iran a Riſk, for, if ſome Weather had 
lappened, it might have kept down the Wheat, 
ad given the Weed Room to have been Maſter. 
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Hum a Farmer fe Jed bis Sheep in "Wan Inter 
beat and 2 Clover- ay. _ Another F. Farmer, neg | 
Dagnal j in Nis took this Method: After the Fiel. 
Had laid down two Summers under” Cover, | 
gave it in this Month a Plowi and harrowe: 
' in Wheat, which lay till the twenty-firſt of Ny 
cl _ vember following; and then he. - over eve 
Acre twenty Buſhels of Sbqt, in order to force al 
a forward, large, timely Head, for a Winter Sub 
| ſiſtence 10 his Sheep, and it anſwered according 
- Iy 3 for. he not only enjoyed a feeding Crop, by 
at the ſame Time gave the Grounds another Dreſ 


ſing, which, in all, were three real Wa ys of Dre and / 
fing the Land; firſt with Clover, next with Soo: RA 
and laſt with the Sheeps Dung and Stale. But this | 
as I ſaid, is not to be ventured on in all Soi Ffirf 
| This was a loamy, chalky Earth, that lay low ang cnjc 
= „ 3 and not wo? to run .into Weeds, which u wo 
brought on an exceedin ood Cro * Wh 2 of 
: Hirwelt. {YN * * bmfelf, 
How another, Farmer did fo, and. Foy Us Cos, 
of Wheat by it. Another Farmer, near me, fe bout 1 
his Wheat down with his Sheep, in Januam anf ih W. 
February, hut loſt moſt of his Crop by it, noi Retu 
withſtanding his Ground was in good Heart and be next 
dreſſed well. The Reaſon was, that this Man nd fon 
Soil was a wettiſh Loam, that lay high, and was H plow 
poſed very much to the cold Winds, has ſo crippledud thei 
the ſhort-bitten Wheat, as to give Room for th dero 
black Bennet and other Weeds to, get the Domi en, 
nion of the Corn. The former dreſſed his Clover rng 
lay on the Top, this preſſed his Dung in, anq wund 
indeed, it is thought by many, that Top- dreſſng i krof, 
is beſt in theſe Caſes, provided it be laid on im brral 
mediately after. the Corn is ſown, becauſe it keep te fit 
the Roots warm, and ſecures them the bette ty, anc 
from the Frofts, than if plowed in; however, i. Tire 
is plain by theſe two _ that different — 2 
mu cat 


Ale 


895 ſowing. with a Gb. 19 
miſt have differs ent 8 5 ſhould here 
wwe wrote how a Farmer got three ſucceſſive good 
Crops of Corn after Clover; but, for Want of Room, 
| hall defer it till March; "alfo, how another Far- 
ner gets his Crops... of Clover always by harrowing 
« his Seed with his Wheat, but of this laſt in next 
Vonth : Likewiſe: of the Benefit of ſowing Clover, 
Ind the Damage of ſowing Ray-graſs, and Trefon 
hy of this 1 in the Month of Aue. N 


Kira curious Caſes; proving fome 8 righe, 
and ſome wrong, in * a he F TT LY with 
Wheat, &, 7+ 95 


Fir Caſe. A 2 Chiltury Farmer hav= 
ig enjoyed a St. Foyne Crop many Years; after it 
rs worn out, he plowed it up in Winter by the 
Hp of Gift-ploughs, and afterwards ſeveral Times 
imſelf, till he had killed all Graſs Weeds and 
Roots, and got the Ground into a fine Tilth; then, 
tout Michaelmas, he plowed and ſowed the ſame 
nth Wheat-ſeed, but had not a quarter of a Crop 
Return; however, to recover this his Miſtake, 
be next Spring time he plowed up the ſame Land, 
nd ſowed it with Peaſe, After the Peaſe were off, . 
plowed and ſowed the Field with Wheat again, 
udthen had a good Crop. 

band Caſe.” Two Farmers, living at Great Gad- 
bir, about two Miles diſtant from the former, 
karing of the firſt Man's Loſs, forbore to ſow ſuch 
bound with Wheat the firſt Time, but inſtead 
lereof, after having plowed their St. Foyne Land 
feral Times, to get it into a fine Tilch ſowed it 
be firſt Time with Turneps, and after them ** 
9, and then Wheat to great Profit. 

Wurd Caſe. Alſo Farmer Butler, of Wards, near 
bingboe, fell into the like Miſtake, by ſowing 
Nhear for the firſt Grain — new broken 1 — 

2 ; t. 
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St. Fo oyne Ground, and had hardly any | in Retur caves 
After, that, on one Plowing, he fowed Oat te for 
next Time Wheat, ſep then anſwered to ks ume 
tisfaction. e tis rows. 
Caſe the Fourth. Notwithſtandi g he firſt ih ile. 
Caſes happened within, two or three Miles of anoth Sec, 
great Farmer near me, yet he ſowed his St. Fri 5 ne! 
new broken up Ground the firſt Time with Wie Tilth. 
in 1441, but had a poor Crop for his Pains. Thi 
Caſe the Fifth. However, a Farmer near the f 2 { 
would not go on ſo, for he took a better Metho groun 
thus: About Albollantide he bega to fallow H it fo 
worn our St. Foyne Ground, and, after he had Wl for, b 
two Plowings more got it into a 'Tilth, he fowed ng o. 
with Turneps, in July 1742 3 for, he faid, he h bwin, 
tried to get a Crop of Oats, after he bad plone nd 
his St. Fayne Ground more than once, but co me, | 
not come by a tolerable one; therefore he ſo wer- la 
ſuch Land the firſt Time with Turneps, then Bi under 
ley, and then directly with Wheat; for that by g 
chalky Earth riſed fo looſe at firſt, that the Cor Couc! 
roots could not get a Mie Lodging, which oc he: 
fioned the Misfortune. But, by ſowing Tue Clove 
the firſt Time, the Sheep trod and cloſed the Group Whe: 
ſo well, as to produce Corn in Abundance: F tin 
ſuch long reſted Earth is not only an Enemy to Wee 
Corn-crop, the firſt Time of ſowing, by being ini Head 
very looſe Condition; but the Worms alſo, th Fo 
bred in its undiſturbed Pores for ſome Years tog hou! 
ther, often do great Damage, unleſs a Tum ho v 
crop * the Corn crop. OY at Bo 
a Mas v 

FT: dap 

Several curious and ſerviceable Obſervations, relti cauſe, 
0 the ſowing Clover- ays wilh Wheat. > 

vil, 

Fi. A clever Farmer does this: He tis the V 


his Wheat- ſeed on the rough Ground: as s the 1 
ca : 


of ſowing l usr in © 7 Chitear n 


ves it, Which he eee in a Place; then 

u ſows the other Half, and harrows that in the 
* Way once in a Place: After this he har- 
bus all the Ground twice in a Place croſs. 


vile. 


x never ſo heavy as that ſown. on a fallow 
Tilth. 


it ſours His Sort of Ground to. a great Degree; 
for, by its long lying down, and the Cattle's, tread- 


ng on it, it becomes clung; and out of Order for 2 
ſowing it with Wheat, that requires the fineſt N 
and holloweſt Ground. A great Farmer, near 


me, had a poor Crop of Wheat from off a Clo- 
fer- lay, becauſe, by the Grpund's lying two Tear 
under this Graſs, it ſoured it very much, OT 

by gave Room for a great deal of Twitch 


Couch-graſs to grow and increaſe * the = 


Wheat, ſo as to cripple it; ſince which he lets his 
Clover lie but one Year, and gets good Crops: of 
Wheat, becauſe in this ſhort Time the Ground 
rtains moſt of its former Hollowneſs, and the 
3 have not Time to grow to any great 
ea 

Fourthly. A . as I have obſerved, 
ſhould be plowed up forward, ſowed thick, and, 
no ways dreſſed with Dung, either at Top. or 
at Bottom, ,but manured over the Top at Candle- 


nas with Soot or Lime, or Oil-cake Powder, or 
Sap-aſhes, or Peat-aſhes, or Clay-aſhes, Sc. be- 
cauſe, the Ground, in this Condition, being natu- 
ally four, common Dung will rather increaſe the 
Evil, for, when it is laid on the Top, as ſoon as 


the Wheat. ſeed is harrowed in, as. the uſual Way 
5 it will produce Weeds, and cauſe the old Roots 


Secondly, * Wheat, that i is n on a Cloverday, i 


Thirdly. About Wſthy 8 gn, in \ Mille. - 
ks, ſeveral hens as ſpoiled their reddiſh Clay; 
gound, ' by often ſowing it with Clover, 1 45 


on 
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ever, if they will but ſteep their Seed in my Cop- 


n ad | Tn to "1 Ground 


 Endaiiget” the Ctop ef Wheat ; od "ths" 5 en 
Wen one Dung b 1a dd n the Top, . Wi 1 2 
Cold wilt Kees down their * Growth,” und by m2 an 1 
| 2 on the Top with any of the Powders, di F ok 
th Pie eon, Hen, 5 N at .Candlemas, py 
it ch Soc Bo 1 get lch a Heads w n 
cripple. the Weeds, and, go on in 3 proffiavalil ; fie 
Mader, | * Time © 


. 7 When you have EY up dor Clo ye 
hy for own c Whedt, _ give th 80 nd 
Hattewing, befort you" fow your Wheat, left te 
Seed tun Steen u "Thoroughs and de buti 
and Withal, be ſure to plow it why as can 1 
and in as ſmall 29 0 0 as Pur tien your 
Sesd-wheat will enj oy the beft Part of the Ground 
and there will be . more T horde s aßd fine 
Earth for it to grow in. Was 

The Damage of Worms by Mtn of che- 19s 
As 1 hive fad, Worms are ſo apt.t6 breed in 
_ Ground ſowed with Clover, that, whiere it lies th 
Years rogerher, ſome have been afraid to let's 75 
of Wheat ſucceed, left the ſmall red Worms aud 
5 gna w its Roots, and kill a great deal of it, 
and therefore ſow Oats, that the Damage, may be 
the leſs, if it happens. But, in Caſe the Clover lies 
but one Year, they fear not this Diſaſter, becauſe 
then the Land is, as it were, under only a common 
Fallow, and ſo they have not Time to breed. How- 


ill p 
Winte1 
large C 
1 E 
No ⁊ 
Grals, 

ld Re 
Graſſes 
and G. 
Ing an 
their | 
that t. 
nels, I 
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Acre, 

Damag 
br W 
to {uf 
whatſo 
of beir 
bre it 
own, 

While 


as-liquor, and afterwards ſow over the Top 
Pea t-aſhes, Soot, Lime, Oil-cake Powder, or any 


ſuch like Manure, they need not be under 40 Ap- How 
Prehenſions of Worm- damage. frure 
Why Wheat-ſeed is ſown earlier and ticker on | Fog 


Grafi-lays than in Tilth-grounas, When any of de Br 
theſe Lays are plowed up, the hard cruſty Sur- y Re 


face that is turned in lies ſo n near the Top of the 
Ground, 


tC! 


f Arat in Club aun 23 
Ground, that, if common Mh own ear- 
enough 10 aer ſufficient Heat of the Weather, 
b make it ſtrixe ns Root with Vigour, it w. 


fe the longer kh et takes the Earth: In the 

n. come and chill it ſo, 
p to kill a great oy Another Benefit of-early _ 
it will quickly ſhoot 
to 2 ſpreading Head, and diſappoint the Rapine 


mean Time, t 


buing Wheat-ſeed. is, 
of Field-fowls, that otherways would; lie ſome 


ſime on it, and do great Miſchief, and thus it 


ill 1 itſelf againſh. the Severity of the 
Winter and Spri . ieee Again, by ſowing 2 
ge Quantity of eed N in- this Month in ſuch 
hard Earth, it gives the- Wheat an Opportunity to 
now -and.. qut-run all; Shoots; of Clover, natural 


bras, or Weeds, that may ſprout. out from their 


dd Roots plowed in. Laſtly, in ſuch Lays of 
Graſſes, eſpecially thoſe of the natural Sort, Worms 
nd Grubs are commonly their [phabitants, as be- 
ng an undiſturbed Shelter and Place of Abode for 
their Breed. Wherefore it ought, to be expected. 
tat theſe Inſects will gnaw and live on the Ker- 


ies, Roots, and Blades of, the 8 :. and this 
s one Reaſon why we ſow. three Buſhels on one 
Acre, that there may be an Allowance. for the 


Damage of Inſects, Froſts, Fowls, and Weeds ; 
br Wheat, ſown in this Manner, is more expoſed 


b ſuffer by theſe Incidents, than in any other Form 
mhatſfoever ; and likewiſe, to the great Mis fortune 


being blown down before it is ripe; and there- 
bre it is, that many roll the Wheat as ſoon as 
wm, or have it trod in by the Feet of —_— 
"ile they are folded on the fame. * 


How to prepare Wheat-ſeed a new Way, ſo as to 


[ture it againſt Worms and Smut, As Clover and 

ter Graſs-Jays are in particular more ſubject to. 

e Breed of Worms and Grubs than other Ground, 

h Reaſon of its longer reſting from the Plough 
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and Harrows : It is abſolutely neceſſary. to pro. 
vide againſt their Rapine; which here  thiy om. 
- _ monly commit on new ſown Wheat, by gnawing 
its fifft Sprout, or Blade, juſt within the Grund 
for thus I knew a Farmer loſe, I believe, twen- 
ty Pounds in one Field, by the Damage of ſmall 
red Worms, while the Wheat was in its infant 
Growth, in a gravelly, chalky Soil, about Abu: 
 Jantide, Now it is not ſteeping the Wheat-ſeed 
in Brine that will effectually hinder ſuch a Loßz, 
for the Strength of the Brine and Lime may be 
ſoon drawn or waſhed away, and then the Worm 
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may remain Maſter, | But, to anſwer this great / 
End, a more powerful Application muſt be made 

Uſe of, and that is one I learnt of a Heriford- E 
Hire Man, — Put a. Tap and Tap-whips into 2,1 C 
Tub, and then in with your two or three Buſhels offi fold « 
Wheat-ſced ; this done, take three Pounds of Cop- Vak. lat 
pine which I buy for one Penny half. penny per her, v 
ound, and put it into two or three Gallons off®Wndecd, 
13 Water, where with Stirring it will diſſolve ad {eld 
preſently; let it cool a little, and put all of it, hie vcted; 
it is warm, over the Seed; a Quarter of an Hout etrao 
after, pour over all the Wheat - ſeed as much bla ſuch 
Mudgel-hole Water as will make the Whole ſwim od Pl 
four Inches, which will give you an Opportunity, e made 

by ſtirring all ſoundly; to ſkim off all the Seed bers to; 
of Weeds, and the light underline Corns that oc die is n 
caſion Smut and Pepper-whegt. In this Liquor Croſs. 
let the Seed lie twelve Hours, or, if you ate in" Ploy 
Haſte, ſix, four, or two; then draw all clear off be loſt 
and lime it directly for ſowing the ſame Morning WW"! Tim 
but, if the Seed lay and drained twelve Hou ob- crof 
before Liming, it would be rather better; buff bndertak 
ſave the drawn off Liquor, to ſerve towards ſuch! pro 
another Parcel, with an Addition of one or te Nays of 
Pounds more of Copperas, and ſo on. This In 7 en 


gredient is of a poiſonous Nature, but of no id 
3 „ Conſequence 
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[ hall give another new Receipt for the Aame Pur- 


CC 0 
a/ wing Wheat on plowed up Stubbles. 


\HIS is what is frequently done in Chillurn 
J. Countries, eſpecially when this King of Grain 
fold dear, and hardly any where elſe ; becauſe 
Vale-lands, nor even thoſe that lie wettiſh in Mid- 
kx, will not admit of this Huſbandry ; which, 
need, is but a hazardous Management, at beſt, 
nd ſeldom returns thoſe plentiful Crops as are ex- 
rated; nor even . tolerable ones, unleſs the Ground 
xextraordinary well, or double dreſſed. However, 
by ſuch large Aſſiſtance, , the Change of Seed, and 
md Plowings and Houghings, light KEarths may 
e made to hold Sowing every Year, for many - 
lers together; but in Clays, and ſtiff Loams, the 
ak is much otherwiſe, for theſe are ſoon ſoured 
i Croſs-cropping, and require a great deal of Time 
ad Plowing to get them ſweet again; hence many 
ke loſt a great Part of their Labour, Charge, 
ad Time, in attempting to ſow their Stubbles by 
vols-cropping ſuch ſtiff Ground. But, that this 
Undertaking may anſwer in the beſt Manner, I 
all proceed to give an Account of Diverſities of 
Ways of pere wk 98 
fo jow a Barley-Stubble with Wheat. In our 
kd Chilturn Country of Hertfordſhire, it is 
* „ 
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6 Of ſowing Wheat on plowed up Stubh 
+ er raiſed to ow 1 Barley-ſtubble 
my * * * „ n 


ribs, 4 Fold, © 
other plenary. Aale, cle 
great Return at Harveſt. | 
| Harveſt is Home, if it be even N A 
this Month, or later, you may plow and props 
ſuch a N ubble for Sowing, it with W 
theſe ſeveral ays:: WE 
Firſt, by Dunging ſuch a Stybble, 1 
plowing it in very ſhallow; on which harrowinye 
Wheat-ſeed, and is what is done by ſeveral Fe 
oo; Bu, 1 do wel n — . \ 
ry, for ſuch Dung myſt conſequently be wal e 
ed lower and lower by the Fall of Rains, till its ! 
Wheat - roots receive little or no Noubrimei 
from it: Therefore the more Judicious, 28 fool 
as ever they have plowed up their Stubbles, wi 9 
harrow in their Wheat - ſeed, and ſpread their roi: 
ten Dung all over the ſame, to keep off Froſts ani 
Fowls, ſhade the Roots in hot dry Seaſons, 4 
be ready to receive the Waſh- of Rains, that mi 
very much aſſiſt the Wheat, and cauſe it : MIR 
a quick Growth. POP 
A ſecond Way. + Where the Surface is ges * 
the Stubble may be plowed into Broad- lands, ne til 
ſame Way it lay in before, by making a, ne 1 
Furrow or Thorough where the laſt Ridge wa 
and a new: Fridge where the laſt Thorongh was 
and thus it“may lie three or four Wers f 
the Graſs and Weeds to rot + Then harrow © 
even, and hack the Ground a. croſs. then harro 
and dung, and plow, ind fow-your Wheat 
Two-hout Lands; and obſerve, hat when you 
perform this Sort of na. called 1 | 
in 


abing. you are to 5 7 Hacks up ſha 5 that 
0 ng, no: Kicker, but what is re the 
ul of the Plough,, for then it will bak and 
nb them down: . if the Ground is 
ue hacked clean, ou wi 5 Kicker, 
. will be moſt; of round. But, 
ere a Barley-ſtubble Su face! is clear of Weeds 
u Graſs, it is a common Practice with us to 
lk ſuch Ground a. eroſs, directly after the Bar⸗ 
is got off 3 then forthwith to Ae it plain, 
ws and plow, and ſow Wheat · ſeed in Two- 
nds, or what we call Fuur- thorongb 
li ide with the Wheel · plough. And here I am 
take Notice, oo when f — a ee on 
ccall it, is attempted, it generally happens, that. 
e Wheat falls down before, Hatreſt, R * ſuffers 
Wi its Ear, becauſe the Ground is ſo hollow 
Wt cauſe the Misfortune, and thereby gives Room 
ooh the Slug to 1 ogy ning” breed; and, in rainy 
Irons, the Ear may ſprout or rot) Fon the. 
uu be ſpoiled 35 — re, where the Fold is 
Wat employed "+ Tho J conceive- it good 
CES 9 draw 2 05 over ſuch Ground, 
tether it lies in  Broad-lands or Stitches, and it 
il cloſe the Earth, and faſten it about the Roots 
[the Wheat; ſo as in a great Degree to prevent 
ee Evils: But then ſuch Rolling muſt not be ; 
Wine till the Wheat has gat ſome Head. 
4 lbird Way io ſow a Barley-ſtubble with Wheat. 
tis Month, Wheat is often ſown on Barley 
kbbles in the Chiltury Country, where there has 
na full thick Crop of it, and the Ground is in 
ud Heart. And this is to be done, by plowing 
e Earth into Broad- lands the Beginning of this 
Month ; and, after it has lain a Week or two, har- 
the Earth plain, plow it into Broad-lands 
Wn, and harrow two or three Buſhels of Wheat- 
Id into every Acre. Others will plow the Bar- 
1 E 2 _— 


ley-ſtubble firſt into Broad-lands; . 


and th 

don plain; then plow and ſow" Wheat in Tue he T 
bout Stitches. - Others, where the Sou. oy WA 
and clean of Weeds, will plow and Tow 'Whear j have 1 
T wo-bout Stitches, dire&ly off the Barley: ub om 


But ſuch Grounds muſt be well manured, c elt 
you may ſpoil their Earths for Years after ard 
becauſe Barley and Wheat are two voracious fert 
ing Crops, that require the beſt of Dreſſing, 0 
ole they will not anſwer, © e ES. 
To ſor Wheat on a common. Pes: bble Tus! 
a: very common Piece of Huſbandry me pradtiſe 
by many with good Succeſs, — Whelt cue | 
better after Peaſe, than any other Grain, for thi 
following Reaſons : 1ſt, If the Soil be a Gravel 
Chalk, dry or ſtiff Loam, and the Peaſe were { 
full Crop, they fo ſpread and cover the Grund 
that it brings it under a greater Hollowneſs ant 


Fineneſs, ſometimes, than the Plough and Harrow m⸗ 
can, during a whole Summer. '24ly, By ſuch gra id t 
horizontal Cover, the Weeds are deſtroyed. 30% t do 

By ſuch Cover, the Ground is very much ſecure one P 

againſt the Exhalations of the Sun, that great :nd b 

adds to the Riches of the Earth. 4h), By th both 

cheap Improvement, the Land is in a Condition 1 ind n 

be. ſowed in any Form of Plowing. Laſtly, Her id b 

ſhould be ſown no more than two Buſhels and: To 
Peck, or two and a half of Seed, at moſt, when Wil Croſs 

Barley-ſtubble may require more, for no uprigh Wl this, 

Crop can be fo ſerviceable to the Earth, as | can 

ſpreading or covered one. And, if you Nr no for ne 

dunged the Ground at this Seaſon, you ought t the G 

manure it in the Spring, by ſowing over tha the th 

Wheat Soot, or Lime; Coal-aſhes, or Peat Wee 
aſhes; or Hen, Pigeon, or Rabbit Dung, Ge. to co 
have known Wheat ſown on a Pea-ſtubble, and, im ticret 

the ſame Seaſon and Soil, Wheat ſown in a Tilth tere, 
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nd the Wheat- on 


e Tithe, tro moat en tort pod rot 
75 ſow Wheat after drilled Peaſe. As before 1 
hve wrote of ſowing Wheat after Peaſe in a ran- 
en Way, 1 now write, of doing it after drilled | 
Praſe, In Sands, ſandy Loams, Chalks, Gravels, 
lor dry Loams, or ſtiffer Ground, where Peaſe are 
bun by the Drill, Plough, Box, or Hand, in 
Drills or Furrows.: They are commonly ſown ſo 
uy or Auguſt ; then it is, that many give the 
Land only one Plowing, and harrow in Turnep- 
ked ; and, if the Seaſon is propitious, they may 
kx cat Time enough off, to ſow the ſame Ground 
with Wheat, which is one chief Effect of ſowing 
Praſe in Drills: A Mode that ripens them ſooner 
than in the random Way. But if Hog, Home- 
Grey, Maple, Poplar, or ſuch, are ſown in Drills, 
it may be this Month before they are fit to cut, 
ind then Wheat ought to follow directly. And, 
do this, moſt ſow their Wheat Broad-caft,' on 
ome Plowing, or by a ſecond Plowing, in Stitches, 
ad but few in Drills. For my Part, I fow Wheat 
both Ways, according to the Nature of the Ground, 
ar my Conveniency, as I ſhall further obſerve by 
To 70 I} heat on a Bean-ſtubble. Of all Sorts of 
Croſs-cropping, there is none leſs prejudicial than 
this, of Wheat directly following Peaſe or Beans, 
| can hardly call it any Damage to the Ground, 
ſor neither Peaſe nor Beans are ſo great Drawers of 
tie Ground, but that the Cover of the one, and 
tie thick ſtanding Crop of the other, ſo kills the 
Weeds, and keeps the Earth hollow and fine, as 
o compenſate the Damage of their. Growth; 
crefore the ſame Method may be likewiſe taken 
here, as in that of Peaſe, by giving the Ground 
only one Plowing and Harrowing im Wheat. = 
ok ; de 
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42 — Ways oof ts Wheat * bn en 55 1 
F Way. 9 W 5-06 
doe in Bucks, om a- High Ii 

of Wheat had been 


Aatter Eid vf this Month, the 5 1 e Ba 
ten Dung all over the ſane 3 then de 00 Ha 
his Wheat“ ſerd over the Top op. and ou lowed both 
that and the Dung in together; which-as fooh a 
finiſhed} lte ſowed the vther Half 5 his s Few: 
ſeed; and harrowed it in. This 9a *thod- 
| duced him a large Crop. hg + 
- Second\Way, Vas done near Da ht Ba 
"ſhire thus: The laſt Wear crop gr grew on chalky 
Loam, and being 4 full Crop, it Killed We 
and hollowed the Earth, Which tempted the Far 
mer to hack the Ground forthwith; then he har- 
rowed it plain, and plowed and ſowed the gk 
with Wheat W in Two-bout N 7 


What e on his Eon! 75 5 F. jeg. A grew 1n 
Two-bout Lands, he plowed the Stitches down, 
and harrowed the Ground plain ; then. he A 
and ſowed his Wheat i in Stitches again. IN 3 

Fourth Way. Between Chafſfont 47 10 Amer/h 
there grew a good Crop of Wheat on a 1725 | 
loamy Soil, in Four. bout or Size-lands.. As ſoon 
as this Crop was carried off, the Farmer plowed 
the Size-lands into Broad-lands; and, after they 
were harrowed plain, the Ground was well dunged. 
Then he plowed and ſowed the ſame a- croſs the 
laſt Work in Two bout Lands, or Four-thorough 
Stitches, with Wheat; the Jatter End of this, or 
Beginning of next Month, 1742, ay it prod oduced 


a 1 Crop. Fi 
i 


ind ſowed it W1 1 8 
i little before Chr; 


the Harrow by a Rope with the other, to 


Ground 55 che 8 


VE. þ 
tbty, a Man, © with. Sa; one Horle, 
p Harrow * Stitch of, 19 5 


orſes going. 
- ta ad h, Ro the Es ae the | 
cher, he guided” 1 5 Horſe with one. Ha 155 

| p. it 


tways. on the Ridge of the Stitch, = Zn {mooth-, 
uche To of it, 17 t by the whole Manage anagement, 
there enſued a very very good op of Wheat. I muſt 
om, I have wröte ſevera ral excellent Uts that this 
double Plough js put to; among the Fe it is 
ommon with us to ſow Tilth-lapds 2 Wers 
by it, But 1 never knew this Fanc pot. by 

ation, before this Farmer did it, of K Benne heat 
mth it, directly after Tu urneps. However, theſe 
Ways of ſowing Wheat on Barley, Pea, and 
Wheat-ſtubbles, is practiſed every ear by many 
nlightiſh Soils, eſpecially when there is a Proſpect, 
$I have ſaid, o Wheat ſelling well; and ſome - 
imes it happens, where a good full Crop has 
gonn before, and the Ground was well dunged and 
owed, that a ſecond Wheat Crop has. exceeded 
te laſt in Goodneſs. According to an uſual Saying 
r Maxim, that the late ingenious hoſpitable; Mr. 
Junſon, of Toinghoe-Ar, on, frequently obſerved, : 
vhen he ſaid, That he found better Succeſs when 
te fowed Wheat on a Wheat-ſtubble, than when 
ie welk 9 on a ; Barley ſtubble ; bee 
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1 E "OY N 65 
arde ner ay of ſowing Wheat after 1 
Beans. This Man never ma es a reg 1 45 This | 


(for, as he ſays, he cannot afford to pa; NA Le cn. 
8 for unſown Land) therefore, 2 be > n 
gathered off his. green Peaſcods, or. gteen Rad- Haſba 
Beans that were ſown. i in Ons, or after his Seed. 7˙ 
Beans have been cut up, ireQly., plows, d e 
gravelly, loamy Field into © Broad. s.3, and, after gat fo 
it has lain a little Time, he harrows All plain, WW jeir 
then ſpreads over his rotten Dung, and plows and ich 
ſows it ir wich Wheat in To- bout or Brad; h . 
thus, with only two Plowings, his Ground: is pin: 
made full fine enough, becauſe he drew the Hotk- dong 
break twice, at leaft, and hand- hon ghed. aft. dw ch, 
wards, between his drilled Peaſe or 75 — which A wiegt 
kept down the Growth of Weeds, and prefer hut, w 
his Land in a ſweet clean Condition, .. ready. for they f 
ſowing it with Wheat, or other Grain, after ly Parley, 
one or two Plowings. N dis E; 
How Wheat ſowed Alf, and became. 4 ben gud D 
Crop. A Ten- acre Field of Wheat growing, near W110 
Buſhy- Common, by Watford, in the Year 47% ni, 3 
being juſt ripe enough to reap, moſt ? of it, ay ove it 
ſpoiled by a Hail Storm, - that cut off the the tw 
Part of the Ears, and beat out much of the Wheat N ner . 
of thoſe left ſtanding; infomuch that the Far- cl 
mer ſaved but twenty Buſhels of the whole Crop, and the 
and that was "chiefly. got out of the Ears mo threw 
were picked up and thraſhed. Upon this, be icy he 
turned his Horſes, Cows, and Salon, into the WM }irrow 
fame Field, that maintained them a Weck, ot petty 


more ; when he plowed the whole up into Broad. 
lands, by plowing ſeveral of his Four-bout Lands 
into one Broad- land, and ſo 0, til all was finiſh- 
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4, and then he harrowed the, Ground all plain and 
v it, in Hopes that the ſcattered Corn might ſerve 


a ſo much Seed, ſown, for, producing another be. 


ding Crop of Wheat: Accordingly it did, tor 
be cored Senner ne the following Harveſt. 
This Misfortune, by the Hail-ſtorm, proved gene- 
xl; throughout this particular Neighbourhood; but 
lad not hear that any other Farmer acted the good 
Hiſbandman. ſo well as his. 
7 ſow Wheat in ſandy Land Stubbles. In ſome 
Parts of Norfolk, I ſaw ſuch heavy ſandy Ground, _ 
tat forces them to make a regular Fallow, and ſow DD 
their Wheat in two or three Bout-lands, as is done 
dewhere in ſtiffer Soils; and this they perform 
mth a Foot-plough, ſaying they can lay this Earth 

p in this Poſture better, than with a Wheel Jock y- 
bough. Others, in Sands ſomething lighter, uſe - 
o other than this laſt Wheel-plough, and ſow their 
Wheat either in To- bout Stitches, or Broad-lands, 

hut, where their Sands are the lighteſt of all others, 

they ſow nothing but Turneps, French Wheat, or 
barley, in Broad- lands; for, if they were to raiſe 

I ths Earth higher, a great deal would be apt to 
dow from one Ground to another. Where their 
Land is not too light and dry, they ſow Clover, 
nd, after it has lain a Year, in this Month they 

pe it one Plowing, and harrow in Wheat. On 
de twenty fourth Day of this. Month, I ſaw a Fare 

ner plow in his French or Buck-wheat, . with a 
wicel-broad-pointed Plough, as ſhallow as poſſible, 
nd then immediately a Foot-plough followed, and 

"a lirew up a deeper Earth upon the laſt, for here 

n ey had a ſtiff, deep, ſandy Land, on which. they 
i urrowed in Wheat-ſeed. Others ſow Turneps 
„betty thick, to dreſs the Ground for Wheat or Bar- 
&y, by plowing in the Turneps to lie and rot. 
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CHAP: 


Fl 


TT Yo) 5 rk common Wheat on 4 Dealing C Fre 
I. beat. If your French or Bock wha 
got into Bloom, you may give it one Plowingyiar 
let it lie two or three Weeks to rot in the Grone 
for plowing it up again; and, on Occaſion, a thi 
Time, for fowing common Wheat in Broad: ane 
or Stitches. But be ſure do not le it be in f 
Bloom before you do this, leſt it become ſeed 
and grow afterwards; for, if it is tog ripe, t 
Stalks will hardly rot ſoon enough for this Purpo 


Or you may mow it half Way, and then plow ih ts 
cut Stalks and Stubble in together, for harrowin ad th 
Lun or three Buſhels of Wheat-ſced' in. Or.yol wk. 7 
may harrow in common Wheat, as ſoon. * ed 
have plowed in your French Wheat; and mana poſl 
it as I have ſhewn in my former Works. UT bto d 
ſame may be done for a Rye-Crop. It is ag dougb 
Way to improve Gravels and ſandy Grounds, | tow | 


particular, by thus uſing of French | heat. ſhel: 

To ſow common Wheat on plowed in Clover: Thi | 
is practiſed but by ſew Farmers, becauſe an Ac 
of Clover may be worth four or five Pounds, hic 
if plowed in as a Dreſſing, may prove tog extra 
vagant, by Reaſon twenty Shillings may manu 
enough to anſwer the ſame Purpoſe. If this Piec 
of Huſbandry is to be performed by Clover, 
ſhould be dane by the ſecond Crop, which may d 
high enough in laſt Month for Plowing in, that 
may lie and rot two or three Weeks for harrowin 
common Wheat on the ſame in September - and 


* Soil is a Gravel, or of the Fore os 
an 


! 


— * — 
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__ Wheat. or ge on ts; in 
Weg 7 the fame Rule, green Thetches may 
E plowed in to anſwer extreme well: For which, 
je Seed ſhould be ſown in April or May, that they . 
jy be of a right Height i in laſt Month: When ſo, 
1 ſhould be plowed in to lie, ferment, and rot, 
jo, three, or more Weeks, before common Wheat : 
n Rye is harrowed in upon the ſame in this 
Month 3 and then ſuch Management may turn to 
neat Profit, and eſpecially where the Ground is a 
aby Gravel, or other dry 1 Soil. But ſome 
bs in their Horſes or Cows firſt, to bite off the 
Heads of the Thetches, and then plow the reſt in. 
Jo ſow common I heat on one Plowing up of Sward- 
(und with tw Ploughs. This has been done, 
nd therefore may, be done again, and beſt of all 
nth Two- foot Ploughs, [becauſe their Shares are 
wad- pointed, and thus made to plow as ſhallow. 
x poſſible z for it is abſolutely neceſſary in this Caſe 
bto do with the firſt Plough, that the ſecond Foot- 
Jough may follow, and have the more Mould to 
hrow over the Turf. When all is done, ſow three 
buſhels of prepared pirky Wheat. ſeed on each Acre, 
nd harrow it in long-ways and croſs-ways. For 
bis Work, our Wheel-plough is improper to be'® 
ed either as a firſt or ſecond Plough. If as a firſt, 

W's pecked Share will go too deep; if as a ſecond, 
„te Land-wheel being obliged to go on the Turf, 
6 Share is kept too high to go deep enough to turn 
mer a ſufficient * of 1 ould. 85 


a Wheat 1 it | Michedmgh, o ly in 
of Ayleſbury, we Farmers in tlie Chalm, pe bill 
mcloſed Country, make it a Rule, to beigin'fowi ng 

, our flat, cold, ſtiff Loams and Clays, a fe 
before, and hold it till a Fortnight after — 

| becauſe of their wettiſh chilly Nate tit 

Meer an. early Cover, to enable them the'better 
to reſiſt the Severity of froſty Winters; for, thouglt 
our ſtiff, flat Grounds lies higher, and nearer! Im. 
don, it is of a poorer and colder Nature than Vale 
Soils, which are ſituated fo low as to lie warmer, 
and the more for their Earth being of a marly 
Nature; therefore we art obliged to See — 
gry ſtiff Lands more Plowings and more Drefling 
than they do theirs. In order, therefore, to f 
theſe in our Chilzurn Riff Soils early, we plow them 

Se latter End of the laſt or the Beginning of this 
Month, as the very laſt, Time but one for ſowing 
them with Wheat; and this, becauſe they ſhould 
have a Week, two, or three, to lie before Son- 
ing. Now this is done that the powdered Earth 
may lie the more compact together, and acquife 2 
heavy Body. Then, when it is ſown with Wheat, 

it will lie the cloſer about the Kernel's Body ; 
* otherways, if the Earth is too light and dry when 
ſown, the Seed will lie looſe in it, and be the 
more expoſed to canker, be eat by Worms, de- 

. vobured by Birds, and fall down before Harveſt. 


This is rather more obſerved in Vales, for here, 
* 


a 


= 


"i | 


Wheat, dg 


JT 


v get! a — — f 
their Plowing it in. 2 on, for as 
Wheat later than when, the Cd is but 
plowed, is, becauſe if it is ſown Ro don in a light, 
duty Condition, it is a general.N otion, that 
alions the Breed of Foppy, or red, Weed, which as 


joe deſtructive Sort. 
To ſow I beat in wa Bout-lands 33 


Mitches, Our - Tilth, flat Loans. and Clays are 
2 this Poſt» | 


generally ſown in this Poſture, b 
ton lays the Mould higher than it 1 — before in 
\Broad-lands, with a ſmall Gutter. on each Side 
erery Stitch, for draining 


n the ſame as — * as on the 948 Rn 
which is an Advantage that the Vale Ridge 
tep-ſide Thoroughs do not enjoy; nor do thoſe 
three and four Bout - lands or Side-thoroughs, that 


e commonly made about Acton and ſeveral other 


— in Middleſex, for theſe are forced to be made 


ry deep, to receive a, great deal of Water to 


— the Land dry. But there are other Advan- 


ages belonging to this particular Operation; as 
Clays and moiſt Loams are chiefly, plowed. after 
this Mode, and ſowed in the Chilturn Country, 


the high lying of the Earth gives the Sun, and 
Air, and Ban the greateſt Influence on it, ſo as to 
neliorate it, and turn ſuch a clayey Soil into a 
amy Nature in ſome Degree; which on the Con- 


tary, when lain in Broad-lands, the under Earth ; 


of Clay draws and feeds on the upper loam my Part, 
and helps to convert it into à clayey Nature. 
This is a Conſideration of great Importance, for; 


What | is more barren than a red and yellow Clay, 
1 


Fw they drr ee Stone, "ey fon — 
7" 


off the Water; and yet 
ue not made ſo deep har that the Wheat grows 


\ 


: This excellent Plough, lately invented, ſeems to 


of Opinion, that this ſerviceable ' Three-wheel 


Soils, and even in dry, ſtiff Grounds and, in 


after they have been reduced and brought into 2 


ww pt ' Wk: + x 5 6 n ; 1 Y 
gives the 'Whieat-Ears an Opportunity to le hol. 
low,” after Reaping, from the Damage of Wetz 


and expoſes them to the Sun, more than 
| lands can do. 8 2 RIO LI ad bat Eo ; #326 5 te : 
D ſou Wheat with the Three-wheel Drill»plnj 


* 


fupply in a great Meaſure Mr. Tull's Machines for 
ſowing Corn in Drills, but at a vaſt cheaper Rate, 
and with Abundance. of leſs Trouble, and with 


much more Aſſurance of a Crop; however, I am 


Plough was firſt contrived from the Models of the 
aforeſaid ingenious Gentleman's Mathematical Sow- 
ing and Hough-ploughs, for this one Drill-plough 
can be and is often fo ordered as to ſupply both 
theſe Uſes. This Drill-plough performs its Work 
in Chilturn, gravelly, chalky, ſandy, and loamy 


ſhort, wherever a Drill can be conveniently made; 


fine Mould by other common Ploughs; then in 
this Month we ſow Wheat-ſeed out of it in our 
dry Loams, by putting near a Peck into the Hop- 
per of the Plough, which drops regularly out of 

it into a Drill that the Share makes, by Means of 
a ſmall, round, wooden, notched Box, about fix 
Inches long, dhd three or four broad, that is tum- 
ed in an exact Manner by a long iron Spindle, 
that is alfo turned by a third Wheel, ſo that this 
Spindle ſerves as an Axle-tree both to the third 
Wheel and Box, and, as the Plough is br 
ad | : | | | ng, 


, e ee o Sticks fix» 
"ue Sh AN EUs 10908 Ne col | 
the Drill leave a th upon 
| the Corn; or it may be — y « Eand-hough 
i Harrow; by which Operation this 
| Plough makes; 2a Dr ill, ſows i It, and cloſes i it — 
ame Time; then when the. Plough comes to the 
End . oF a {ig A AND. round LA my 9 's. 
End, the 7 
and the third Wheel is kept a5 11 
that the Seed is all the Wy ſtopped from fall- 
ng out, till it touches the Earth and works 
again, Thus the Wuheat-ſced is ſown in-Drills, at 
ten, twelve, or fourteen Inches aſunder, which 
ifterwards is to be with Dutch Hand- 
houghs (as I ſhall give an Account of in proper 
Months) for here the Horſe - break has no Room 
w be drawn between the Rows of Corn to kill the 
Weeds, Thus Wheat, Rye, Barley, Peaſe, or 
beans, c. may be conſtantly. ſow every Year, 
vithout ph a Fallow, or loſing; every Third'z 
but then a proper Box muſt be lod — under 
a Hopper, acorn to the Corn, chat is to be 

„ 

To ſow Wheat in Drills without the Drill-plaugh, | 
This is a Make-ſhift, and a very irregular un · 
certain Way of ſowing Wheat, but it may be 
done, thus: In the Chillurn Country of Heriford- 
ſire, we uſe three Sorts of Wheel-ploughs, the 
allow-plough, the Peg 8 tilcb-plough, and the beat 
litch=plough 3, now, as this laſt is the narroweſt, it 
vil make a Drill, or Furrow, ready for Sowing, 
nd then a Seedſman muſt follow and ſow the 
Wheat but of his Hand, which he muſt do pret- 
y thick, if he deſigns to have a Crop of Value. 
put a Farmer in the Way of ang tans, this, and 
owed three or four Drills) myſelf ut, after I 
vas gone, an old /7 * Vierte coming 2 

to 


E „FF 
: 3 Df" ſowing Wheat- on N 

told the Bower, he ſowed the Seed tos thick ta 
Waſte ; but afterwards the Corn diſebvered who 
was in the Right. When all is ſown; the Drill 
may be covered by drawing light Harrows long - 


ways once in a Place, ar otherways, as the Owned 
pleaſes. If you have not a two-wheel Plough, iii 
may be done by a narrow Foot- oF. 
the One-wheel Ploughs; but whether Wheat is 
ſown by the Drill-plough, or other Plough, there 
is a very great Advantage will accrue to all Corn 
fown in this Manner, if a certain Manure is made 
Uſe of, which T have experienced among drilled 
Peaſe that I fowed in March before ſome Perſons, 
who deſired that three Rows or Drills might be 
left unmanured for a Trial; I acquieſced, and it 
was not long before they had a glaring Proof of 
the Difference. If your Ground is not truly fine 
which it ought to be for this Buſineſs, then, I fay 
you are obliged to ſow the Wheat in Drills at four 
teen Inches aſunder; for, the rougher the Earth, 
the farther Diftance the Drills. But, if the Ground 
ts very fine, ten Inches are enough ; for, when the 
Ground is thus fine and hollow, as the Seed falls 
out of the Hopper, the Eärth will fall in on eac 
Side, and fill up the Drill and Thorough with little 
or no farther Trouble. F 
To jow Wheat with @ One-foot 
 *oheel Plough. This we commonly do by plowing 
the Ground croſs the laſt Broad-lands into two 
Bout-lands or Stitches, eleven whereof take up tw 
Poles of Ground ; and this by the Help of either 
a ſingle Wheel-plough, or better with two Wheel- 
ploughs, that are each of them drawn by twe 
Horſes a-breaſt ; but the beſt Way of all others 
is, to draw out with the Foot-plough, and bent 
vp with the Wheel-plough, becauſe the Foot- 
plough does the firft - Buſineſs better than tbe 
Wheel-plough, for which, one Sower ſup 


plough, or any o 


Plough and One- 


plies both 3 
Plou ghs, 3 ; 
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F gag we Seed w Vor Thoroughs, 
Webs 306 Di 8 14 2 5 21 


| sf «Fr % er © double 'Plongh. This 
1 is muell approved by ſome, and flighted 
4 eder the latter; for not having à proper Soil, 


Wl; Horſes ſufficient för its Working; e former, 
sis many valdable Properties, as I am going to 
ee, viz. THis ſerviecable Plough” will make a 
Z mchorgugh Stitch"at one Bout; or, to be more 
| Jidligible „ by drawing ic with four Horſes, char 
135 bie. once up 
Awards ;. and yet one Bower? itt Kupply it, by 
eckt there abel ſeveral Advantages belonging to it, 
ut the ſingle Has not; for this double one will 
iv ſmaller THorchghs, and Thallower, than the 
3 age Plough b the Earth from tumbling f 
3 15 much better, are lay the Work evener; be- 

is which, Nins Abeble Plongh will diſpatch a 
er deat ef Wer in 4 little Time, and with a 
be: deal of more Safety, than two ſingle Ploughs, 
ſcuſe, in Caſe great Raimd ſhould fall in Time 
* Swing! it may oblige the Farmer to give out 
e the drawn out Thoroughs can be hented 
p and then the Crop will be in great Danger of N 
W's loſt: - Whereas: this douhle Plough does its 
Cork as it goes; and thus has compleated two 
lues of dry Loams, ſtiff Lande, or gravelly, or 

3 Wi or ſandy Loams in one Day. To this I 

I Þ 54, that the double Plough is excellent alſo for 

bving Tilth- grounds, and making them in the 

ect Condition, as when Wheat is to be ſown off 
den in two Bout. lands; or, where Barley, Tur 
pp, or other Grain are to be ſown in Tilth-earths 
end- land Faſhion, where, with four Horſes, it 

W 1! diſpatch double the Ground that a fingle 

WW gh can, and caufe the Roots of ſuch Grain to. 

auriſh very much, becauſe the Thoroughs, that 
28 rough makes, are ſmaller than thoſe made by 
A G 7 th a 


42 
the ſingle Ploygh, 


ch + * 


rough, that is apt to lie ſo hard and yi lags, ern 


K 
ibres of thi 


Corn, as to bury ſome, and. ſtunt thereſt 
as the Earth of 1 the ſmall, Thora 
ard lighter, gives the tender th 
Corn- roots fel berty.of coming: out and n 
ſwift. Growth. And, as ther 

this double Plough. of late made, a, 
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ſtrong, large 


heavy one, and a narrow hgheer one.; 500 e hear 


al 


a Ploughman fy, ka had Aa lips h 
one as a ſingle P in t chi, N Ploy, ah, 
not fit to be ijſed in dale K Ric dee-lands, nor inf 
_ Chays, in two ſtony. Ground, nor at 
nor, in ſhort,, in any clotty Groundi, berayle, « 
the two Shares, follaw one "ery S 
will drive ſuch Earth in a Heap. — . 
Ground is fine, it is. valuable fofkrumen 
will fave both Horſe and Man's abate to i ola 
mer*s great Adyantage,, if 
ſtands its Working. Bot 8 
Plough, ſee the Month@f April,. where by 
count is given of the Make: and U ſes of 1235 
| viceable Inftrument. .. a 5 axe wc 
70 ſow-Wheat- that it may..i be raten 48 Crop | 
| Graft in November, or later, to. great Aus 22 
Jo do this paul) dg the s 240 of win 


„ 


more . than Good. Jo 3 in yy 
Attempt, the Land ought to be a gravelly, c 
ſandy, or dry Loam, or a Soil that has a Share 
one or other of them. In the next Place, tt 
Time of Sowing mult be obſerved,.and that ſhoul 
be in this Month, that the Wheat: may hay 
an early, warm Seaſon, to make it come u 
and grow a-pace. To this I add, that the Dre 
ſing ſhould be. of the hot Sort, as good rotte 


Horſe: Jung, Hog · duns, Rags, Horn or Glover 
Sha avingY 
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e Cine Ting End. 43 
WT Shavings,” Oitctalee Poder, Pigeon, Dog, Heb, 
vr Rabbit-dung, er Soôt, or Lime, or ſuch Riege, 
ich will free on a feeding Head in November 
Wl quickly after, for keeping your Horſes, Cows, 
vr Sheep, altogether abroad ſome Time, when all 
ccher green Ware is eaten up; but, notwithſtand- 
ig this great Conveniency, there lies a heavy Ob- 
WY tion againſt this Management, and that is, that 
e ſecond Shoot of the Wheat-blades will be 
eker than the firſt, and conſequently bring 
= forth a ſmaller Ear and a leffer-bodied Corn, give 
doom for Weeds to grow rampant, and, if the 
WY Winter and Spring ſhoul come in ſudden and 
WT ſevere, it may chance to kill ſuch cloſe- bitten 
Wheat; but, to prevent this Misfortune, a Far- 
mer at Dagnal, near me, acted thus: Of all his 
WA Fields, he dared not to ſow his Wheat with this 
tent, but in only one, and that was a chalky 
WI Loam, the leaſt ſubject to Weeds of any; here he 
bed his Wheat early in this Month, and, when 
it vas got pretty well into a Head in October, he 
1 owed, all over it, Soot from London, which 
bought on the ſpeedy Growth of a great deal of 
lady Wheat, which he eat off in November (when 
svoſt other Graſſes were cleared off t!-2 Ground) 
ith his Sheep, that ſo dreſſed the ſame with their 
dong and Urine, as to cauſe a quick Vegetation, 
ad a ſtrong branching Crop to ſucceed, and ſtand 
WJ upright, when, perhaps, in a wet, hot Sum- 
rer, others may fall down and be moſt of them 
boiled. ñßĩ70 . 

By How a Yeoman ſorved his Field with Wheat, and 
A med it for Graſs, io a great Diſadvantage. This 

berſon was Owger of a plowed brave Farm of 
bout an Hundi a Year, in Hertfordſhire, but fo 
bbſtinate, that, contrary to all Advice, he would 
burſue his own wrong Opinion; accordingly he 
8 bwed a four Acre Field with Wheat that was a 
= | G 2 ; | L ay 


4. , ſawing #Y DER V 
Lay of Clover, which he gavg / ong Davin. 
harrowed in his Seed; nom Bis Seeg Was m 
burnt, ſo that little of it grew, and kherefore ga 
the Weed and the Roots of the Played in 
full Room to grow; and they did, to the Lok. 


almoſt all the Crap of Wheat, which obli ee 
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Wy theſe 1 


to mow Wheat aud Wan tograher and n ng 10 f 

. of- them, Era '2 The 
How a Wheat- -crop Was: 2 by Falding. the 6 ol ſwing 1 

as a Farmer had harrowed in his? Wheat bea me 

Broad - lands, in this Month, he run his Fold on convinc 
it inſtead - 4 a Manure, bur, the Weather con Wy creat 3 
ing in dry, the Sheep pawed, up the Seed au havo.re 


WI formati 
23 ſeed, te 
nage © 
3 be mor 
= paſſed 
RY their P 


ſpoiled a great deal of it; in a little Time afte 
. wards great Quantities of - Rain fell,; which ca 
the reſt to ſpire, but. the ignorant Farmer ce 
tinuing the Fold, it ſo damaged the remaigii 
Seed, that at Harveſt the Crop was good: | 
little. Where a great Flock of Sheep is ken 
a Field is ſoon run over, and this Damage pn By they h. 
vented ; but, where the Flock is ſmall, the rig know h 
Way is to ſow it by half Acre Pieces, and fold vers h. 
Degrees, keeping the Sheep off the grown Wheſ :& Imp 
by a Partition of Hurdles, as Lhave before, ouadq Fiſt, t 

ſerved. Ml 


BY poſed © 

Sorts 0 if Wheat- ſeed generally ſoen,i in + the Chiles booceec 
Country. In the Chilturn Country, both in its is they 
cloſed and open Fields, we ſow, ſeveral. Sorts- 6 WI the Ye 
Wheat, becauſe we have Diverſity of Soils, a poor F. 
are therefore capacitated to ſow Egg - nell Whea after, - 
Pirk, Lammas, and Dugdale Wheats, The 187 poſlible 
is reckoned the beſt of all others, for yieldin Wy their P 
the whiteft Flour, and making the beſt of Bread vouring 
the Lammas Sorts are certainly, the next beſt ] Proceec 
the Pirks the third, and the b rded Wheats t mall! 
worſt. Now all theſe Sorts may be ſown, bes Now, : 

with Sat Succeſs in their proper Soils. I berſelf, 
L. ggrſhcl | Wheat will grow well in a 810818 Earth aut ſoc 
| | an: 


na in gravelly, chalky, and ſandy Loams; The 


9 [mas Sorts in ſtiffer Soils. The Pirks in gravelly, 


chalky, ſandy, or ſtiff Lands. The bearded Wheat 
nc in ſtiff Grounds will grow beſt. There are ſe- 


bee J have here mentioned. And of theſe accord - 
W ing to the following Account. 
Pe great Damage that has, and may bappen By 
ing underline or leaſed; V/heat-ſeed, I take this to 
be a moſt neceſſary Article, becauſe it is deſigned to 
convince thoſe obſtinate ignorant Farmers of their 
WY crcat and long accuſtomed Errog in which they 
dave remained to this Day; that will againſt all In- 
WY formation go on buying and ſowing leaſed Wheat- 
WY cd, to their no little Prejudice, and to the Da- 
nage of the Nation in general. And of this I ſhall 
be more particular, becauſe almoſt all Authors have 
= fd over this Article, as if it did not concern 
beir Pens, or rather ( one or two) becauſe 
ey had no Notion of the Matter, for I do not 
low how they ſhould, and the very topping Far- 


vers have not; though it is a Matter of the great- 


et Importance in Farming, as 1 am going to ſhew: 

EFirſt, the Company of Leaſers or Gleaners are com- 
poſed of Women and Children, who promiſcuouſly 
1 proceed in the gleaning of a Field of Wheat; and, 
ss they enjoy this Opportunity but one Month in 
e Year, and on which the chief Part of many 
boor Families Subſiſtence * the eleven Months 
iter, every diligent Hand makes all the. Haſte 
poſſible to pick up as much as they can; and here, 
1 their Eagerneſs is employed by each one's endea- 
ouring to get more than — and in this haſty 

Froceeding they take up good and bad, great and 


2 Now, as ſoon as Harveſt is ended, happy ſhe thinks 
eerſelf, who can get her leaſed Wheat thraſhed 
aut ſooneſt, in order to fell it for Seed, as it has 


oral other Sorts of Wheat, but we ſow none but 


$ mall Ears, the ſmutty and the Pepper Wheat-ear. 


bern 
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been the Quiver, Thee ore Mid an no 
ae the Farmers eag 0 Sp 

thtes Accounts; Fin, Bet 

be dry when the common Crops are 
tiſh 30 for, as gleaned Wheat is tied up in Y 
Handfuls, the Leaſers commonly” bring 6 tom off bad 
and dry them in the Sun; and'this they do ever 
Tear, by. Reaſon, in the' drieſt Seaſons," they leaf 
it in a dewy Morin which damages the Grain 
but is thus recovered: Secondly, Becauſe Farmers ei 
pert this gleaned Wheat to be free from Soil, or ii 
_ Foulnefs of. 8, which is avoided'by the Leaſe 
picking: up only the pure Ears. T birahy Recauſ 
thete ista Mixture of feveral Sorts of Wheat, which 
i thought to produce the better Crop. To thel 3 . 
three Articles I conſent, as being Matter of Fa yprotiig 
But, after all this, gleaned Wheat: — —4 3 
ow, becauſe there is always among it 4 gre 
Number of underline Corns or Half grow 
which, if ſown; will- bring forth abyetivg Dwarl AY 
Kernels,. that could not grow to! Perfection, be 
- cauſe the large Stalks and Ears, drawing th 
greater Share of tht Earth's Goodneſß, impoveriſn 

Its weak Neighbour by'this, and the Hanging of being: 
-talter: Head over it. Now, this CS: la Faich v 
Kernel, When ſown again, through 'the Imbeeilliti Now ir 
of its Body and Want of a ſufficient radical Sub bor, b 
ſtance, cannot grow into a large found Ear, but * lam, 
after it has ſpent its little Virtue in the green] * che 
. Growth, it often turns to a ſmutty er Pepper afely G 
| Wheat - Ear; which are both not only deprived of WW bur mu 
ſerviceable floury Subſtance, but are pernicious te 3 o Wa 1 
the refe of the Adeed:Viiiexr;” beranſe dt lu th ©] Damagy 
Flour with its nauſeous, Smell and Taſte, and a en deft 
the fame Time adds to it a black darkiſh Coffe in 1 


Jour, to the great Loſs of the Farmer, who cannof 3 = th 
fell: ſuch Grain for ſometimes: near the Price o Lime 
found Wheat; * in ſmutty Ears, there of es it 


de 3 
mn 
I” 5 I 
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FT” „2 2 
4 x if ſown as they. often are, by Na 
Rf by, Leaſers,; and thu cams to be ſoun tor an+ . 
— 
we Patlitulan Caſe of 8 Boron Indo bovight and 
W wed underlinę Wheat-ſeed. This Man lives :abuot 
Mile and a half from me, rents about an Hundred 
ears and is reckoned one of the moſt cunning 
1 Wwwers or Cautriveth, 1 in the 5 he hve in 4 
WT or: glaane Mpheat, that lie not only purchafd 
WY what he could: get in his ou Pariſh, but comiifeo 
boed a Friend 0 do tlie ſame in another ;-accord- : 
BY ingly? he ſawed- it,” and; the Conſequence. was thin 
EY tht, as he ſowed ſuch, ha reaped ſuch ; f he had 
4 protligiies Neal bf ſmutty and Pepper- wheat, and 
underline hen his next Neighbours- had nome, 
tat ſowed ſound, bold plump · bodied 'Kernets, * 
repared after my nem and moſt valuable Receipt, 
moſe Eſficgey was: ptened this Year: arte 
beauſe moſt Crops: of Wheat were touthed 
1 nutty or 8 occaſioned chiefſy bythe 
EF receding: violent: froſty. Winter, and long dry fol- 
bring: Seaſon, even a great deal of that Wheat 
which was brined and. limed in the beſt Maier. 
vo my Wheat ſeed was not ſoaked: in any Li- 
wor, but only mixed with a certain Compoſition 
e ſame. Morning the Wheat was ſown 3. which is 
e cheap, that it is not half the Coſt, and, I may 
bey ſay, not a Quarter: the Trouble Brining is, 
bu much ſurer, for more than one Reaſon : For, 
If wh Thi Mixture prevents in a great Degree. the 
= | Damage of Worms, Slugs, and Grubs, which of- 
en . Crops of Wheat by gna wing the Ker- 
W 7 "15 in the Ground, or the young Blade that grows 
ſſom them.  Secondly,: It faſtens ſuch a large Coat 
e Lime and Salt to the KemePs Body, that ſe- 
eues it againſt Chills, and adds a great Fertility to 


4 : | - Of fig Mates 0 
its Growth; ly; In Gaſc of a _ ring h 
of:-Sowing; Har Iu will ndt 2 Þ & done neve 
as:when foaked in Brine, and therefore'tmaby Ho W Wheat f 
ſhels of Seed may be preſeryed that would" l- hole 
wiſe be loſt. Fourtbiy, This Mixcure deftroys/th o ſwim 
| Growth uf many Kernels that would; vimthecding wbeat-f 
mon. Way of preparing Seed, become mm 0. 


WS frim an, 
-wlitat; and at 8 ſame Tims noariſhe al wich the 


e Corns that have found Bodies y But mom of flap rur 
chin in next Month. Inmhel mean Timeck bersadd ng to | 
that ceaſed underline-Whear-ſeed! Hs RHI Ly W no he l. 


of Flom, and the:-Idſg1Body:the lefs Spirio; cher ior ſo 
forertheſe; Kernels, as: Ha produce aid indine i wich, : 
Ear:at beft.- It. ĩs true That —— ſhoob the firff® ur 3 Month © 
cannotcimaintain:;thein:Growthicin PerfCtion; and Hoo 
therefore are the firſt 2 ſtruck or big bs a his Se 
welloasb became ſmutt pper-wHeat . Se reader 

then that Farmer; a 1 Gon loch amel ale 3 
| Seed;-after he G — muſt het ap 3 
dowhngheqReaſon; by: kung 2 9 Alon 
otherwiſe: convinced, :than/ by» the LIS dat Bum - » ſow ; 
periding en ſuch a bad Piece of Huſbandry? Tam carry 
ſenſible: that ſome truſt roles Richmlz of dien Sol; Win a Sa 
to prevent the Misfortane I am writing iof;” chink WM cated, 
ing, that this will enlarge the ſmall Kernel to a pro- te Skin 
per Bigneis; but, where chis hits once; it falls of- ſoon 
ten, though both Ground and "Weather: Happen vt fifte: 
in, their Favour. This therefore is to acquaititiany Anoth 
Perſons tliat have a Mind to ſend to me-for-YWheat- BN anagin 
ſeed, tliat I can furniſh! them withihe' largeſt Sort dat ha 
from off almoſt any Soil they ſhall defire, ©! I blongh, 
The late Mr. Belfield of Studham, in Hefrford- WM Whear- 
ſhire, his conſtant Way of preparing Ii heli: ſeud for ame P 
Sowing. This Yeoman was reputed: & be an ex- Cbhiturn 
cellent Manager of the large Farm he owned and nd, thi 
occupied, and, amongſt the reſt of his good Oeco- y live 
* he dae the* NA ICAOT of — WJ cauſed h 
. 1 : ; 


if Tis: Land. 49 
wing his Wheat:ſeed for Sowing, and declared, 
e never in all his Life had 'a ſmutty Crop of 
Wheat from it —He put as much Salt into Mud- 
W ccl-bole Water, that made it fo ſtrong a Brine as 
o win an Egg; in this Liquor he ſtirred his 
WS Wheat-ſeed one Hour, to make the light Kernels 

im and be taken out, and to tincture the Kernels 
ch the Vertues of the Brine. Then he let the 
ap run, and put the Seed on a Floor in the Even- 
= 0g to lie in a Heap all Night; » the next Morn- 
W is he limed and ſowed it.— But ſtill this Wa 
co ſure and good as that 1 follow m i; 6M 
lich, as I ſaid before, L intend to Fore in the 
bbonth of OFoher. 

= How a Farmer ft his Wheat-crop, though be brin- 
= is Seed. About the Year 1714, one Joſhua 
reader, a Farmer in Hempſtead Pariſh, ſoaked 
s Wheat-ſeed in a ſtrong Brine, all Night, and 
WJ finmed off the light Kernels. In the Mornin 
blowing he limed it, and carried it to the Field 
ow ; but, a great Rain falling. they were obliged 
v carry the Seed Home again, and, letting it lie 
Wn a Sack all the Day and Night following, it ſo 
keted, that the Lime and Brine eat off moſt of 
ie Skin of the Kernels; for, though it was ſowed 
Wy ſoon as they could, yet, at Harveſt, there were 
vt fifteen Sheaves on an Acre. 
Laotber Caſe of the Loſs of a Wheat-crop by wrong 
auaging the Seed. About the Year 1704, a Man, 
lat had been all his Life before brought up to the 
ough, ſuffered great Loſs by miſmanaging his 
3 I WVhear-ſeed, thus : Marrying a Widow, he be- 
ame Maſter of a brave incloſed Farm in the 
WY (::4r: Country of about eighty Pounds a Year, 
BY ind, though now his own Land, he could hard- 
-Þ live on ie at firſt ; ati one main I hing that 
WJ «uſed his Misfortune was, = Preparing his yr 
* ec 


Years —_— 3 but in one * the 1 — be wade f 
an Alteration to a farther worſe Purpoſe, for he put 
Salt and Piſs into Mudgel-water, which, becauſe 
the Weather proved rainy, he let it ſtand in a 
Tub a Week together; this, being got extreme 


ſtrong, he let his Seed remain one whole Night in 
it, and next + Merning. Red and ſowed it; but, 28 


crop by 
; upon this he changed his. — and res 
his Dung, which he had not done before, and altered We 
his Way of preparing his Seed thus: — He put his 4 
Wheat on the Ground in a Morning betimes, andi 
ſprinkled'it all over with Piſs; when it was well 
wetted, he limed and ſowed it. By this Means he 
had no ſmutty Wheat till the two very dry Sum 
mers of 1741 and 1742, when he had great deal 
to his no little Prejudice; and, being an Acquain- 
tance of mine, I ſhewed him my growing Wheat night « 
in the Month of July, 1742; and defied him to pace o 
find a ſmutty Ear in it, in order to perſuade him kods t. 
to alter his old erroneous Way and practiſe mine, beet T 
which he readily conſented to, notwithſtanding bis 3 
being free from Smut for above thirty Years: to- 1 
gether. On this Account I am of Mr.'Tul/'s Opi- e did 
nion, that Urine is very pernicious to Wheat · ſeed, Ml 
as he obſerves in his large eee Book, 
at Page 144, where he ſays, If Seed be 
„ ſoaked in Urine, it will not grow z or; if only 
« ſprinkled with it, it will moſt of it die, unleß 
b onus preſently.” as —— AEST 
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HE 1 and right Way of ſowing TOY a- 
Bout. Buſhy. In this Part. of Herzſordſbire, 
Fr prepare their Ground and ſow their Wheat in 
1 quite different Manner to what we do in the Weſ- 
tern Parts of Hertfordſhire, becauſe here they lie 
father wetter, and their Soil is more of a claycy 
Loam than ours, which obliges them to ſow their 
Wy Wheat in three or four Bom-lands ; and it is ob- 
yl rvable, that they are, for the moſt Part, ſuch in- 
different Mow- men and Huſbandmen, that they 
dom come by a true Tilth-carth for a Wheat- 
crop, Now one main Reaſon, why they have not 
WY their Ground in good Order, is, becauſe they do 
ot hack or comb it in the Stirree-ſeaſons, as they 
Wy night do (if they would but ſuffer Reaſon to take 
luce of Prejudice) for this is one of the beſt Me- 
WJ tnods that is, to bring ſour Ground into a fine 
beet Tilth. In the Vear 1740, one of my Dayl- 
WY nn, being in Buſby Pariſh, perſuaded one of their 
Wy farmers to hack his three Bout-lands acroſs, and 
e did fo with his broad Swing-plough,. which 9 
Wy the only Sort in Uſe here, without firſt filling in 
e Thoroughs; the next Time he harrowed all 
BY cown plain, and hacked the ſame Ground again 
cos the laſt Way, which ſo tore the Earth, and 
epoſed the Twitch or Couch-graſs, that they ea- 
Wy iy gathered it off; next Time they plowed acroſs 
ind ſowed the F ield with Wheat, by ſpraining or 
BY [raining it out of a Man's Hand after the Plough, 
Ind plowed it in three Bout-lands, without har- 
Eq oving the Ground , afterwards 3. and it proved an 
by excellent Crop, Whereas their common Way is 
& | 2 HH. 42 to 


32 7s fro Wheat uu, Bigge 
to plot the Land but once in a Sum mercraſ-way 4 Drill 
into Broad- lands, - and. all the reſt in three Bou 5 thers 
lands; which is the chief Reafon "why their Ground wogh, 
is over - run with Twitch . pr Couch. graſs, the moff i mult ſe 
of any, to the great Damage of their Wheat wong 
— WR uſt 
hich | 
c 11 AP. vu. . 
To. ſow Wheat a Edgeware and AQtn 

1 VV 

YLOW ING and ſowing Wheat about Addon an 0f th 


other Places in Middleſex. - Here they com 
monly fallow in four Bout-lands, the firſt Stirre 
they plow the ſame Way, by making a Ridg ; 
where the Henting, or Water-thorough, was be 
fore; the next Operation is performed by drawing 
their great ſingle Drag- harrow (containing ſeveſſ 
Beams of ſeven Tines in each Beam) by ſeven oy 
eight Horſes, which levels the Ground, and tears vil 
the Twitch or Couch-graſs that is gathered up in 
to Heaps and burnt. The third Plowing is don 
by plowing all the Lands acroſs into four Bout 3 
lands, and, if it is not fine enough, they plow 
twice more, in the ſame Manner before they ſoul 
it; and, when they ſow it, they ſow Broad-caſt and 
plow all in. Now, it may be wondered why thei 
Farmers ſow all their Wheat Broad-caft, ſince the 
is a great Water-thorough to be left between thei 
Bout-lands, by which near a fifth Part or mc . 
of their Ground lies vacant, for little or no Wheat 
grows here ; but, though they loſe a great Deal of 
idle Ground by this Means, yet they loſe little offi 


no Sed; becauſe their N (which witl j 
a Dri 
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be Nature and Cure f Smurrineſi, &c. gg 
Drill-plough for Peaſe is all they uſe herr) hs 
ve _—_ the Seed, when it.makes this Foo thor 
and lays it to the Bout-lands. However, I 
| ay it is my Opinion, that theſe. Farmers are 
Wrong in not hacking or ſingle bouting their 
W Ground acroſs, as I have. — Bog obſerved. . Here 
bey ſow altogether the. red Lammas Wheat-ſeed, 
for the Sake of its large and profitable Straw, 
which hays fell in  Trufſes : at London. 
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05 the Nature, — and Cyre of Sur: 
 tineſs in Wheat, Kc. . 


\EVE RAL Caſes which FUG: 155 Wheat 
* becomes ſmutty, with ſome Hints concerning Pep- 
be. beat. When Wheat is in its green Ear, the 

WY mutty Ears may be diſcovered as they ſtand, bur 
Wy more as they are nearer: being ripe, _ this „ 

nongſt other ſound Ears, by their black Kernels, 
on rubbing which, a black Powder will fly our 
and ſtink. This Sickneſs in Wheat happens ſome- 
times to only one Side of the Ear, when the other 
Parts remain ſeemingly ſound 3; as was once the 
Caſe of a whole Field of Wheat, near Hazlemere in 
Surry, where only the Weſt Side of the Ears was 
ſmutty, and the reſt free throughout the Field 
Which ſeemingly * the Diſeaſe to be occaſioned 
by infectious Wind. 

Caſe the ſecond. A Man . but one Field, 
it was ſown for him with naked Wheat-ſeed, by a 
neighbouring Farmer, who, wanting a little more 
to finiſh the Field, ſent for ſome of his own that 
vas brined and limed. The latter proved — 

ut 


* 


51 2 8 

but the former clear, though ſown | 

one Pay. — The unbrined de e Vere 

and the brined unſound.” OT OT IR 
Caſe the third. A Farmer in Surry being of 

ged. to cart over one Field to come at anothe 

it happened that all the Field of Wheat prove 


ſound and clear of Smut at Harveſt, except tha 3 
Wlxture « 
3 bich It 


Part which had been carted over, and that yielde 
a great deal of ftmutty Wheat. This 1 0 
indicate that a bad Tilth occaſioned the Misfor 
1 — 

Caſe the ak: A Field of Tutnepa being 
half eaten off with Sheep between Alballantide ang 


till Candlemas, was alſo plowed: and ſown with the 
very ſame Seed, but neither brined nor limed 
the Reſult was, that the firſt ſown proved ſmutty 
and the latter ſown clear and free. By the lat 
ter Seed's being not ſubject to the Severity of x 
very long, ſevere, cold Winter, and warm Wes 
ther daily increaſing on the ſame, I am of Opini 
on, it prevented the Misfortune that occurred te 
the firſt ſown: A Caſe that happened to man) 


by the violent froſty Winter, 17 39, who dere I 
; j Wars, B 


Warts of 


had any ſmutty Wheat beforee. 
_ Cafe the Fab. There was ſome Wheat Won on 
a Dunghill for a Trial, and it proved all ſmut- 


ty. It ſeems a plain Reafon, that the great Hear” 


of the Dung cankered the Kernels and occaſioned 
the Misfortune. 


Caſe the fixih. A Ge who” Feat: no 


Sheep to fold, and ſows only ſo much Wheat as 
Juſt ſerves his large Family, dreſſes his Ground 
with only his Coach-horſes Dung; and, though he 

brines and limes, he has ſmutty Crops, when his 
3 s are clear.— The Caſe is plain. Ca 
aſe 
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orm, 
later 0: 
Chriſtmas, was then plowed up and ſown wit heat. 
Wheat. The other Half, that was not eaten off. 
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ia ſmutty Crop. This ſeems to be owing 


ture of white Clay, and a hurlucky Chalk, 
fich lies on the Hanging of a Hill, ſheltered 
em the North and Eaſt-winds, is obſerved fre- 
Neently to produce Wheat that is ſmutty.— The 
orm, or Want of ſufficient Air, or the running 
tr off the Hill may canker the Roots of the 
bear. kao} 44 40 ane 
= Ce the ninth. If Land is dunged with Stable 


K 3 nan, near the Village of Barly, in Hertfordſhire, 
Wd ſo do many others that I have met with in my 
anvels, never dung their Land the fame Seaſon 


% fow it with Wheat; if they do, they ſay, they 
dom fail of having ſmutty Wheat, though they 
ange, brine, and lime in the common Way: 


3 Therefore, they lay on their Dung the Year before, 


ad plow it in for ſowing: the ſame with either 


bits, Barley, or Beans. But in the Weſtern 


Warts of Hertfordſhire, and ſo in the Vale of Ayleſ- 


%, they always lay their Dung on it for a Wheat- 
cop the ſame Summer, yet obſerve to do it on 
ie firſt Stirree, which is commonly performed in 
u or June, if they are good Huſbandmen. 


(burn Country, in September 1740, on a preſump- 


mach he bought for the Purpoſe (that is, a Sack of 
heat that had many ſmutty Kernels in it) would 


ed 


W Cafe the ſeventh. One of my Neighbours, an 
vient curious Farmer, not only changed his Seed, 
e brined and limed it well, yet, the Year 1740, 


long froſty Winter, cold Spring, and dry. 
Caſe the eighth. Two Fields, | had Soil is a 


ug juſt before it is ſown with Wheat-ſeed, it is 
Wy: to breed ſmutty Wheat. An eminent Yeo-: 


Caſe the teth. A Gentleman's Bayliff in the 


Ive Notion that a Sack of ſmutty Wheat-ſeed, 


noduce a ſound Crop, if it was thoroughly brin- 
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5 The Nature TIN 


eld and limed ; but, after Trial, he found his Ex 


pectation croſſed, for it returned him a Jamentabii 
ſmutty C 

Caſe the eleventh. 
cloſed Field of four Acres, there grew a ſpinn 
Wood. This Field was ſown with Wheat,” an 
about half an Acre of it that lay next the Woo 


was ſown with the ſame Seed at the ſame Time. 
This ſeems to be occaſioned by the Wood's retai 
ing the Fogs, or keeping off the Freedom « 
Winds, or by the Suction of Tree-roots that ma 
1mpoveriſh the contiguous Ground and ſtarve th 
Growth of the Seed. 

. Caſe the twelfth. It has been obſerved, that 
| when Wheat has been' ſown late, it is not. 0 es 
to be ſmutty as that ſown more forward. | 

Caſe the thirteenth, A Yeoman that Wes" 

the Chilturn Country had a ſmutty Crop of Whiea 
in the dry Summer, 1740,- and, when he ſowee 
Wheat the next Time, his Days- man, by Mi 
take, took the wrong Sack in the Dark of th 
Morning, and ſowed the ſame ſmutty Wheat 


had half his Wheat-crop ſmutty. 


5 
__” 


Caſe the fourteenth, A Farmer, that lives abou 3 


never troubled with ſmutty Wheat for event) 
Years paſt till 1741, when his Crop 
ſmutty, that he had been at Hempſtead Markt fou 
Times, and could not fell it. He Sew «Ns, 
Water on his Seed and limed it. 
Caſe the fifteenth. ' A certain Farmer took ſorn 
ſeemingly ſound Kernels out df a ſmutty 
ſet them in his Garden againſt other Wheat- kernel 
that were perfectly ſound; 


and the latter ſound. 


the firſt proved mur | 


proved f 
WY ſoutty 1 
Wheat, 
le Stra 
Naly rot 
Ear, and Jt, thar 


Ire pick; 


Caſo 


I here ar 
By a amy gravelly, in Feed af 
I it prove 
WI owed | 
=” 

was very ſmutty, but all the reſt clear, though 4. 
that nc 
au his ſ 
; 3 pre ſent] 
r moſt 
WJ: ſtee] 
Hours, 
ie lime 


- a 
_ 
= 
_ 8 a 
1 
=. 
- iS 


Caſe 


WJ rattiſec 
inne, 2 
ef the 
WJ nutty ( 
and it happened that, in the following Harveſt, hal ad con! 

| By among 


Mucilag 


a Mile and a half from me, declared his Farm wa 3 > the B 


Caſe F4 
ke 


ae 


W Caſe the Sixteenth, My near Neighbour had 
a his Crop infected one Year with ſmutty Ears 
ere and there, but he ventured to ſow the ſame 
ed after Brining, Skimming, and Liming, and 

Wi proved a ſound Crop. The Skimmings he alſo 
Wowed by themſelves, and they proved all ſmut- 


3 109 tbe Seventeenth. I was told by a F armer 
at he tried the following Experiment: He waſh- 
a his ſmutty Wheat - ſeed in three ſeveral Waters 


r moſt of the Smut out of the Kernels. Then 
ee ſteeped the Seed immediately in Brine a few 
BY Hours, and, after he had drawn off the Liquor, 
BY: limed and ſowed his Wheat, and had not the 


inly a much ſurer Way than what I knew. 

BI Ce the Eighteenth. A filly obſtinate Farmer 
EJtiſed, viz. He put his ſmutty Wheat-ſeed into 
Brine, and, after it had ſtood a Night, he drawed 
c the Liquor, limed, and ſowed it, and had a 
WJ nutty Crop in Return, 1741, becauſe the Smut, 
lat is ſoaked or waſhed off, tinctures the Liquor, 
ud conſequently infects the ſound Seeds that are 
BJ :mong the Heap, as appears by the black glewey 
Mucilage or Subſtance that remains in the Bottom 
If the Brine after ſoaking ſuch ſmutty Wheat. 

BY Caſe the Nineteenth. Another Farmer was of this 


opinion, that it was thoſe Kernels that grow in 
By nutty Ears and appear ſound that produce ſmutty 


Wy Wheat, and not the ſmall ſound Kernels, for, as 
WJ the Straw or Stelks of ſuch ſmutty_ Ears are gene- 
WJ ily rottenifh at Harveſt, their Ears break ſooner 
af, than them growing on ſounder Stalks, and 
ie picked up in great Numbers by Gleaners ; when 
Farmers buy ſuch leaſed Wheat to ſow for Seed 
ss is commonly done, — they think —_—_ 
* 1 3 _ 


* of Spncttineſe'-in Wheat: F 


Z reſently after one another, till he had waſhed all 


Wt Smut the following Harveſt, —This. is cer- 
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Id The Nature and Cre of Stein * 


Soil too often. 


clear, or by ſowing Pepper- wheat, or that damaSh : 


ſuch Wheat there, is the leaft Seeds of Weed int 

they run a great Riſk of having a ſmutty Croll 725 
Mr. Tull is very particular on this Matter, kW. 7:11 
Words are theſe, — Smutty Grains will nM gna\ 
% grow, for they turn to a black Powder; by i= 


«© when ſome of theſe are in a Crop, then, to | 1 
„ ſure, many of the reſt are infected, and ti 
pc diſeaſe will ſhew itſelf in the next Generation $ 


or Deſcent of it, if the Year wherein it is plan Laſt 
ed prove a wet one,“ Page 280. The WheaWjcir & 
that grows on a two Tears n ſeldom ( Wheat, 
never produces a ſmutty Crop. ins 

The Concluſion of this Chapter, ſhewing, in ſhort, ub | 3 ng-ſeaſ 
may occaſion a ſmutty Crop 0 Wheat. F hs - 

Firſt. It may be occaſioned by the Weakneſs 1 = F c 

Brine, that ought to be ſtrong enough to bear they N 

E end to- 


BS: |. 
Secondly. By the Weakneſs of the Lime, ** 7 
is beyond the Brine, for ſecuring a Wheatecre 4 


from Smut. 3 
Thirdly. By ſowing one Sort of Seed in the fan | 


Fourthly. By a very fraſty Winter, a very c 
Spring, a very wet or a very dry e or bs 


infectious Winds. j — 


Fifthly. By Wheat growing very thin amor 
many Weeds, | 
Sixthly. By a rough, ſour, bad Tilth, 
| Seventhly, By infected Seed, that grows in ti 
ſmutty Ear, and yet appears to the Eye ſound a E 


ed by Inſects, or burnt in the Mow, or of too grey 
an Age, or too ſmall underline Wheat-ſeed. V 

Eighthly. By the Heat of Dung that lies alon Wir no F 
with the ar in the Ground, | Win tc 


1 123 a 


0 — Ne. 59 
| Nintby. By the Uſe of Stale or Urne in the 
0} 2 nee of the Wheat- ſeed. 
W. 7:ntbly. By a ſmall red Worm that is very apt 

Wo gnaw the Kernel or Blade of young Wheat, and 
bereby cauſes the Ear to be ſmutty, or kills it in- 
WT irely, as I have known it do in a chalky gravelly 

vil in the Years 1740 and 1741, about 5 3. Month 
November before the Froſts came on. 

= Lofty. In very low Vallies great Floods and 
WJ cir Continuance often corrupt the Roots of 
heat, and cauſe Smuttineſs, as well as great 
Mins do that fall about the Blooming and Kern- 
WY nz-ſcaſons, ſo that the Ears as well as the Roots of 
as Golden Grain may be damaged by too much 
et Weather, and brought into a ſmutty Condi- 
on; for undoubtedly all thoſe Cauſes, that hurt 
ether Root, Stalks, or Ears in their green Growth, 
end towards infecting this Corn with that ſtinking 
back Sickneſs called Smuttine/5. , After the great 
BJ froſt of 1739, we have had the forward Parts of 
BJ tirce Summers very dry, and the latter Parts very 
rt, fo that, for the three Harveſts 1740, 1741, 
Ind 1742, there has been more ſmutty Wheat than 
rer was known 1 in the Memory of Man. 
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3 CHA 3 
a ? i Pepper- Wheat, its Nature and Prevention, 


HE Nature of Pepper-Wheat : So called, be- 
Z cauſe its ſmall, lean, blackiſh coloured Corns 
ie roundiſh like a Pepper-corn, and, contain little 
FJ” no Flour, but help to fill up the Buſhel, and 
FJzind to a naſty ill-taſted Bran, and therefore is 
nuch abhorred by the Wheat-buyers. This Sort 
Þ my humble Ops 8 occaſioned by ſome — 
F 2 the 


* 


60 Of Pepper-Wheat, iti "Nature 
the formel Accidents, is next to Smut in its Na 
ture, and would have been ſuch, had the Seed bee cars at 
more damaged, or the Cauſe been more imperfet i Grow! 
It grows in a bunchy ſhort Ear, that contains often Whea 
times ſome of this Pepper-wheat Kernels, and ſom Seed 1 
very found. ones; and, as they grow in one an Kerne 
the ſame Ear, I am apt to believe, it is either fo the T. 


Bhs 
"i 
. 
3 
5 
. 
5 ; ea 
I 


Want of a ſufficient Nouriſhment at Root to pei per-w! 
fect the whole Grains, that ſome of them thu Whea 
prove defective, and grow into ſmutty Wheat; ol «1s g. 
it may happen by Blights that take that Side of ti Colou! 


Far wherein they grow: However, it is certain There: 
of very ill Conſequence, when a Crop of Wheat leaſed 
has too great a Quantity of thoſe: black Peppei it is ve 
wheat Corns in it, becauſe they make a Sack think 

Wheat look pye-bald, help to give a brown Cali ger of 
to the Meal, and therefore is often- times rejecte cd, by 
by the Buyers. Upon theſe Accounts it is, th and t! 
a nice Farmer will never ſow leaſed or gleanc Sorts « 
Wheat, for, it has been proved by ſeveral that ha tc gro- 
made Uſe of it, they never are free from a gre all gle 
Return of the ſame Sort, if they ſow ſuch gleane the ſm 
Wheat-ſeed, by Reaſon there always are many Pen fuſe E: 
per-wheat Corns, or ſmall imperfect underline therefc 
ſound ones in their Ears, notwithſtanding all th Corns, 
Liming and Brining that are applied for preveni imperf 
ing the Misfortune. Now, whether theſe Peppe I wheat. 
wheat-ſeeds ever grow again, is a Queſtion wit bourhc 
many Farmers. I confeſs, I never gave myſelf ti t this 
Trouble of nicely trying it; but, as there is a Itty fooner 
Sort of Flour in them, they may poſſibly grout died V 
yet it is impoſſible, they ſhould produce ſoun Sort te 
Kernels, becauſe there is not farinous Subſtanq Value 
ſufficient to hring them to Maturity. Some therq I whitiſh 
fore ſay, it is theſe that bring forth ſmutty Wheaß ones ; 

ears, but many other Farmers think they nevq; I Strivin 


grow at all; however, there are few _ #4 noſt, | 


"<4 


and-: Prevention...  \, 6x 
ears among them. The beſt Way to prevent their 
9 Growth is to get the boldeſt, largeſt, and cleaneſt 
W Wheat-ſeed, and then to ſtir and ſwim the whole 
eed in Liquor and ſkim off all light ſuperficial 
WY Kernels, for by this all Pepper-wheat will riſe to 
oY the Top, and then it may be ſkimmed off. Pep- 
WY per-wheat is known as it grows among other 
Wheat, by its dark-coloured Ear and black Ker- 
bels growing in the ſame, which, though of this 
colour, yet will not black the Fingers like Smut. 

Therefore I would adviſe all Farmers never to buy 
feed or gleaned Wheat for Seed, notwithſtanding 

BJ it is very common for moſt ſo to do, becauſe they 
BY think (as I ſaid) they are delivered from the Dan- 
WY cer of the Seeds of Weeds, which are here avoid- 

ed, by the Ears being picked up ſingly in the Field, 
nud thereby alſo come by a Mixture of ſeveral 
orts of Wheat-ſeed, which by many are thought 
u grow beſt together; but let ſuch conſider, that 


| | all gleaned Wheat contains, for the moſt Part, 


LJ the ſmalleſt Kernels by their growing in the re- 
EY fuſe Ears that eſcape the Reap-hook or Sheaf, and 
EY therefore are moſt of them dwindling imperfect 
Eg Corns, that conſequently will produce dwindling 


heat. I know but one Farmer in our Neigh- 
bourhood that pays any Regard (beſides myſelf) 
s this Choice of Seed, and he, as well as I, would 
Eg ſooner give ten Shillings for a Buſhel of full-bo- 
WY died Wheat-ſeed, than ſix for ſuch a poor lean 
Port to ſow, for we both have experienced the 
Value of one and the Loſs of the other, he in his 
IJ viitiſh Loams, and I in my gravelly and clayey 
ones; beſides, when the Gleaners are in their 
strivings, in a ſmall incloſed Field, who ſhall get 
moſt, they make no Difficulty to take up an = 


wheat that have not few or more Pepper Wheat- 


perfect Ears, and turn to ſmutty and Pepper- 
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62 Of Pepper-Wheat, its Nature, cr. 
of Darnel, as being ſomewhat like an Ear of 
Wheat, and then the Farmer comes by one of th 

A fecond Way to prevent the Growth of Pepper. 
wheat. Always get your Seed in the cleaneſt larg 
eſt Manner you can; and this is to be done b 
having it off new broke up natural Graſs-ground 
or of thoſe who make it their Buſineſs to change 
their Seed every Year, And withal kt it come 
from off a contrary Soil to that of yours. If your 
is a ſandy Loam, let it be from a Clay; if a Gra 
vel, off a Clay or Loam ; if a red, yellow, or othe 
Clay, let it come off a chalky, gravelly, or andy 
Loam, and ſo the reſt ; and you will ſurely find 
65 85 Advantage in this yearly Management, againſt” 

aving ſmutty, Pepper-wheat, or underline ſtarved 
Corns of Wheat. WY En, 3 

A Third Way. Where Worms abound, they 
often gnaw the Wheat-ſeed, or its Roots, or it lar 2 
Blades, and thereby either kill it or ſo damage ir, | that it 
that it produces either Pepper-wheat or Smut Foots 
and I am apt to believe, that it was the chief, if This ( 
not the only Cauſe, that a Neighbour of mine had ine T 
the Year 1740, half his Crop Smut and Pepper buſhel 
wheat; for, he changed his Seed, and brined and ® Ac 
limed it as well as any Man; and, though he does, fora f 


this every Year, yet for three Years laſt paſt, in his ind th 


chalky and light loamy' Grounds, he has had this the rot 
Misfortune little or more; and I am the rather WJ tus is 
confirmed in this Opinion, becauſe, in a former may be 
Crop, this very Perſon ſuffered, I believe, twenty WJ Hay b 
or thirty Pounds Damage, purely by the ſmall I jour S 
red Worm, that gnawed and ſpoiled his Wheat Growt 
about Albollantide; but ſuch like Damage may be " has 
eaſily prevented, if my Advice is taken that I 3 this Gi 
ſhall give in next Month, where I ſhall diſcover a f and S: 
new Method of inſuring a pans tins: the Vithou 
| LE ower ©. 
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; of RYE, 63 


k 3 power of Worms, and by the very ſame Me 


8 give 4 great Fertility to the ſame. . 


CHAP. x. 
- = » #3 


= NF ſowing Rye for @ ſtanding Crop. This is the 
* chief Month for 5 for a ſtanding 
Crop in Sands, Chalks, dry Loams, and Gravels, 
nnd is a moſt convenient profitable Grain for an 
of theſe Soils, even beyond Wheat; becauſe ſuc 
7 Soils, when (as they commonly are) very * 
ad, and huſky, are not able to carry forward and 
maintain a Crop. of Wheat, when Rye, that is a 
woiſter, leaner Grain, will flouriſh and be ripe 
tear a Month ſooner, if ſown early in September, 
W | that it may gain a Head Time enough to cover its 
1 Roots againſt the Severity of Winter-ſeaſons. 
This Grain is commonly ſown in Broad-lands in a 
ine Tilth, to the Quantity of one Buſhel, one 
W | Buſhel and a half, or a Buſhel and three Pecks on 
n Acre, according to the Nature of the Ground; 
bor a ſandy Soil requires the leaſt Quantity of Seed, 
land the ſtiffer Soil more. It may be ſown half on 
de rough Ground before it is harrowed, and, when 
dis is harrowed once in a Place, the other Half 
may be ſown and harrowed in; or all the Ground 
may be harrowed firſt, and then directly ſow all 
pur Seed and harrow it in. Rye is of ſuch quick 
e Growth, that, in a Month's Time after Sowing, 
| 
| 


it has been high enough to ſhelter a Hare, It is 
EI this Grain that is ſo much a Friend to the Norfolk 
and Suffolk Farmers in their ſandy Soils, that, 
vithout it, it would be very difficult for them to 

: pay 


pay their Rents. It is hazardous ſteeping th! 
Seed in any Liquor before Sowing, for Wes, . 


Sowing · time, are its great Enemy, and may (if tod N beſt S. 
much Rain preſently falls then) burſt its Skin and 7h: 
cauſe it to ſprout too ſoon to its Deſtruction, fol He u 
this Grain is naturally moiſter and thinner- ſæinned lige 
than Wheat, and therefore cannot ſuffer Wet lik obſerv 


another Sort; and why ſome ſow this and Wheat 
together, is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe the Rye may givq 
an eaſy Shade to the Wheat-roots, better ſuppori 
its upright Growth with its ſtronger Stall of Lands 
Straw, and be ready to thraſh and grind together WY © cloſ 
and, tho? Rye is forwarder ſomething than Wheat fand 
yet it ſeldom ſheds, if it ſtays for the Wheat Growt 
As I have in laſt Month wrote that Auguſt is th povert 
propereſt Time for ſowing Rye to feed Cattle on :nd Ra 
it, as Graſs in the Spring-time, yet it is not tod ind ch: 
late to do the ſame in this Month; but then ſuch the Ry 
Land ought to be more forced by Lime, or Soot MM follow 
or Dung, or other Dreſſing, to maintain and for- on only 
ward the Growth of it in the cold Spring-ſeaſon My former 
for ſupplying Milch Beaſts, when all other green tie Fe: 
Foods are gone. In ſhort, Rye is very valuable «n. 
on many Accounts, as it is a Grain that will grow $97 
on poor Land only once or twice plowed, come bme F 
. early, and yield ſometimes twenty-five or thirty draw o 
Buſhels on an Acre, which, with its uſeful Straw plow, { 
for Thatching, drying Malt, and feeding Cattle Piece of 
with, renders it worthy of Propagation, 5 bot on! 
in the more Northern Parts of England. Andi de Tu: 
why this Grain may not be ſown on only one Pow that is, 
ing up of Turneps-ground, as we do Wheat, even ticn ſu 


till February, I cannot underſtand, ſince it is ef for t 


; quicker Grower than Wheat, and will grow on "ay be 
a roughtr Tilth. It is true, I never tried the 
Experiment, but I am perſuaded it will anſwer, ! 
the Land is in good Heart ; for I am _—_— - 5 
| Os I formed 
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MW formed, that, in the Baltick, Rye is ſown and got 
n, in about two Months Time, and reckoned the 
beſt Sort of Rye in Europe. 
= The improvement by dreſſing a new ſown Field of 
be with the Fold, As Rye grows very high in 
nge Stalks and Ears, and, as I have formerly 
WHY obſerved, is a great Peeler or Drawer of the 52g 
a Ground, it requires the ſtrongeſt Aſſiſtance, in a 
booſe Soil eſpecially ; and, as the beſt of all others, 
recommend the Fold, becauſe on the light 
lands the Sheep will tread and faſten the Earth 
bo cloſe about the Kernels, as to cauſe the Rye to 
tand firm all the Year after, give it a quicker 
Wl Growth, and, in a great Degree, prevent the too 
powerful Influences of Froſts, Heats, Droughts, 
nnd Rains, from too freely entering the Surface, 
and chilling, parching, and waſhing the Roots of 
BJ the Rye; and it is on this Account, that a fine 
BJ follow Tilth is better to ſow this Grain in, than 
o only one Plowing up a Stubble, becauſe the 
WY former is more capable of receiving a Benefit from 
By the Feet of the Sheep, than a cloſe clung Surface 
an. | GE 
= Swing Rye after Turneps. It is uſual with 
By ome Farmers, who occupy ſandy Soils, to eat or 
vill draw off an early Crop of Turneps, and then to 
blow, ſow, and harrow in this Seed as a very good 1 
Diece of Huſbandry; becauſe, hereby, they obtain 
bot only a valuable Sheep-dreſſing, by eating off 
he Turneps, but get two Crops inſtead of one; 
chat is, one of Turneps and another of Rye; but 
ny then ſuch Turneps ſhould be eaten early enough 
off for the Rye to be ſown at Michaelmas, which / 
By nay be eaſily done, if the Ground is ſown in My 
or June with the Dutch Turnep. PE 
A "== 
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The Uſe of Rye. This Corn is apt to miſs in 
the Ear, yet may be ſaid to be a very hardy 


Grain, that commonly yields well, even from off 


a poor Soil. It is very ſerviceable. to mix with 
Wheat- flour for making Bread, which it keeps 
moiſt, and both together form a wholeſome Loaf, 
that formerly was much eaten by Gentry, but 0 
late Years by the poorer Sort only. Others fat 
Hogs with it, by grinding it into a coarſe Flour, 


and giving a Quart of it mixed in a Pail of Skim- 


milk, or Whey, twice or three Times a Day to 
two or three Hogs, and, by their thus Feeding 


and Drinking this ſweet nouriſhing Liquor, they 


will fat in a little Time to a great Bulk, even to 
weigh above forty Stone each; 


quaintance who lives in a light Soil, ſo unfit for 
ſowing Wheat, that it obliges him to ſow it only 
with Rye, Barley, and white Oats, He has alſo 
as much Meadow ground as enables him to kee 


brick Ciſtern, placed about two Feet in the Ground 


houſe ; with ſome of this he mixes a Parcel of his 


Rye-flour, and gives it in Pailfuls at a Time to 


the Swine. This Grain is ſaid to yield great Store 
of Spirits or Aqua Vitæ. 
Another Way of ſowing Rye for Sheep, Cos, or 

Horſes, The Suckling Farmers who live about 

Rickmanſworth, as ſoon as Harveſt is got in, -plow 
up their Stubbles, and in this Month harrow'in 
one Buſhel of Rye, with two Pound of Turnep- 
ſeed on a Acre, for feeding their ſuckling Ewes 
in the Spring-time, with an early Bite, which 


gives them an Opportunity to make the * of 
their 


a Management becks, 


that is very profitable to a Perſon of my Ac- q 


their! 
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kernel 
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about thirty Cows, which furniſbes him with a carried 
large Dairy, and that with great Quantities of 
Skim-milk, and Butter-milk, that he keeps in a 
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their Houſe-lambs. Others, for this Purpoſe, ſow 
Wheat, which, after it is fed down, will ſhoot a- 
gain into a ſtrong Crop for Reaping at Harveſt, 
About Gaddeſden we plow up our Pea, Bean, or 
other Stubbles, and harrow in two Buſhels of Rye 

on one Acre, for feeding our Store-ſheep with 
their Lambs, in the Spring- ſeaſon, and after this 
ve commonly plow it up and ſow Turneps fer a 


Winter- crop. 

Quantiiy of Rye to be ſown on one Acre, About 
the twenty-ſixth of September, 1736, I ſaw Rye 
high enough to cover a Hare in their ſandy 
Grounds, between Thetford and Norwich, and when 
bey ſow their Grain early in theſe hot Soils, three 

becks, or three and a half, are ſufficient for one 
Acre, even for a ſtanding Crop, becauſe every 

kernel generally grows in this looſe Earth; but, 
fit is ſown in ſtiffer Soils, then two Buſhels are but 
WY barely enough; for, in theſe, there are commonly 
WH ome buried that never grow, and others that are 

WJ carried away by Birds. „ 

O ſteeping or infuſing Rye-ſeed for ſowing it. If 

pu have a Mind to prepare Rye-ſeed for improv- 
WJ ig it by ſoaking or infuſing it in any Liquor 
br Sowing, obſerve, that no. Liquor hitherto. in- 
BJ rented is ſo efficacious as a nitrous Sort; but | 
ben you muſt manage it accordingly, and not 10 
WJ ue it exactly as I have inſerted it in my Prac- | | | 
BY ic! Farmer, nor in my Month of April Book for | 
harley, becauſe in theſe there is Mention made 
of Urine, or Piſs, and other Matters improper for 
ye; for this is too ſtrong an Ingredient for ei- 
ter Wheat or Rye, as has been experienced by 
BY gnorant Perſons; who have ſuffered by the At- 
empt to the Loſs of their Crop; for both Wheat 
Ind Rye have a more tender Skin than Barley, and 
FJ icrcfore may the more eaſily be ſpoiled by Piſs, 
E: —2 which 
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68 O RAP E r COLE. 
which has ſtripped off the Skin, or rather eaten iel 
off Wheat · ſeed to its Deſtruction. Wherefore, if 
any Perſons will endeavour to improve a Rye. erop 
by ſoaking the Seed, let them have Regard tc 

the following Directions, viz. - *'. © - MB 
A A Receipt for improving Rye-ſeed by Infuſion. Put 
three Pounds of Nitre into ſcalding Water, andi 
ſtir it till diſſolved, which will be in leſs than off 
Quarter of an Hour, let it remain till it is cold 
then throw it by a Quart at a Time over twdi 
Buſhels more or leſs of Rye-ſeed' in a Tub thai 
has a Tap and Tap-whips in it. After this is done 
directly put in as much Mudgel- hole Water as will 
lie four Inches above the Seed ; thus let the Ry 
infuſe four Hours; then draw off the Liquor 

lime and ſow the Rye, and ſo on. 


c H AP. XI: 
Of RAPE er COLE. 


Farther Account of Cole or Kale. Although 
1 have largely wrote of this moſt uſeful Veget 
able in July and Augkſt, yet as it is not too late tall 
fow it in this. Month, I have farther to add, tha 
this Herb ought to be ſowed or tranſplanted in 
September at lateſt, where it is not done before 
for Cattle, for the Kitchen, for Oil, or for Seed W 
and the rather, becauſe it is of that extraordinary 
hardy Nature, as to reſiſt the Severity of Weathef 
in moſt Winters; for its pleaſant Food and Sauce 
in ſeveral Shapes of Cookery, and moſt of all foi 

its Agrecableneſs, when boiled and eaten with 
pickle Pork or Bacon, which makes it the com 
mon Road-diſh for the Weſt-country for * 3 
| Es, Pellets 
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vellers 3 and becauſe theſe Foods are generally in 
Readineſs, when Butchers Meat cannot be had, and 
that even in the deepeſt Snows.—If your Ground 
is of a right Sort, made rich with Dung or other 
Dreſſing, and in a fine hollow. Tilth, there is not 
much Danger of a good Crop of Cole. I once 
plowed up two Stubbles immediately after Har- 
reſt, and harrowed in Cole-ſeed ; but on their Com- 
ing up, the deſtructive Slug took them and killed 
the Crop, when I knew not how to prevent it. 
Cole-ſeed may likewiſe be ſown on new broken up 
Wood or Sward-ground, where it is made fine 
enough for the Reception of the Seed; for no 
Earth can be too rank or too rich for it, and-there- 
fore, as I have formerly hinted, the fatteſt Mud of 
Ponds or Rivers, then thrown out and dried, 
may be made a very good Bottom for ſowing, har- 
rowing, or raking this valuable Seed into great 
Advantage, both for Cattle and Poultry, as I have 
in my laſt Monthly Book particularly obſerved. In 
ſhort, no green Vegetable produces more Milk, 
nor fats Sheep nor Bullocks ſooner, and that in 
the ſevereſt cold Winter or Spring-weather, than 
Cole or Kale; only particular Care muſt be had to 
their Hoving, which all Cattle are very ſubject to 
that feed on it z but, if this happens, you may 
have ready one or more of thoſe Antidotes or Re- 
medies I have writ of in the Month of April. In 
a Word, ali theſe incloſed Stubble Fields, whoſe 
Soils are in good Heart, and of the ſtiff Sort, as 
ſoon as Harveſt is Home, or in this Month, may 
be plowed up and ſowed with this excellent Seed, 
as it is done of late in our weſtern Parts of Hert- 
fordſhire, chiefly for feeding our Store Ewes and 
their Lambs in December, Fanuary, and other ſuc- 
ceeding Months, when our Turneps, and all other 
Field-feeding Vegetables are eaten up, by _ 
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70 Of RAPE#r C OLE. 
the Lives of Multitudes of Lambs may be preſer mb, | 
ed alive, that otherways would die for want ie Chi 
Milk, or other nouriſhing Food, to enable them n a gre: 
reſiſt. the Chill of Rains, the Damppeſs of 11 the \ 
Earth, and the tempeſtuous Nights that frequent» be a 
happen, and prove fatal to numberleſs of theſe nei leſſed 
eaned Creatures; for it is common for great Rain aul be 1 
and Snows to fall in the Lambing-ſeaſon'; and nd wit 
when . theſe happen to be extreme, we ſometime ber Pre 
| loſe almoſt half the Number of our Lambs, fa 
want of proper Food enough to feed the Ewes, an nds th 
breed Milk, which this moſt ſucculent Plant vil we no 
do beyond all others. It is alſp by the Help off the n 
this, Cole, Kale, or Rape, chat the Suckling os our 
Calves may be carried on in the greateſt Perfection Wieſt c 
and that when the Farmer is not only deprived ofprtunit 
all other Field Subſiſtence, but where even Grains C olewor 
Malt-duſt, or any Thing elſe cannot be got, and dith the 
this by only the Help of Hay and Straw, and thing 
Juicy Plant. This is one Example, among many H Thet 
that diſcovers the Ignorance and Bigotry of oui e She: 
' Britiſh, Farmers, who, though they have often r if or 
heard of the Improvement of Field Coleworts forlffians, + 
more than forty Years, yet would never be brought rat P. 
to ſow the Seed in our Chillurn Country, till with em to 
in theſe very few Years paſt, and that by Means offi Be 
only ocular Demonſtration of a Neighbour's Suc- inter 
ceſs, which ſometimes prevails over their Obſtina- If the! 
cy, when nothing elſe can. Ny too 
Dreſſings and Manures for ſecuring a Crop of Cole cin i: 
_ againſt Inſects, and improving its Growth, As ſoon Wi Other Ir 
as the young Coleworts appear above Ground, ſow WI") torr 
over every Acre twelve Buſhels of Peat-aſhes, or WY 
forty of Coal-aſhes, or ſixty of Wood-aſhes, or 
twenty of Soot ; for any of theſe will not only 
tend very much to, ſecure your Crop of Cole, or 
Rape, againſt the Slug, Worm, * E 
| | | Cru 0 
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cab, but will keep off the Power of Froſts, and 
De Chill of Wets from hurting the infant Plants 
WW great Degree, and forward their Growth even 
the Winter and Spring- ſeaſons, and cauſe them 

o be a ſweeter Food than when the Ground is 
eſſed with rank Dungs, ſo that the very Lambs 
ul be invited to nibble on their Leaves the ſooner, 
id with the greater Appetite. But there is ano- 
ler Preſer vative and Dreſſing that will not waſh 
i, for the Improvement of Coleworts, that ex- 
eds theſe for Cheapneſs and Efficacy, which 1 
ne not yet diſcovered, but all in good Time; 
the mean While I muſt farther obſerve here, that 1 
our Fold is the beſt Dreſſing, the cheapeſt and 1 

aeſt come by of all others, we have a great Op- - 
Wortunity of enjoying it by the Feed of theſe 
WE oleworts ;- that is, by feeding our Weather-ſheep 
iin them moſt Part of the Winter, and thereby 
getting our plowed Ground folded on for a Crop 
Wy: Thetches, to feed our Horſes or Cows with, or 
er Sheep, or our Ewes and Lambs, or Store-hogs, 
rin order to prepare it for ſowing Barley, Peaſe, 
ans, or Turneps, which this Dreſſing will do in 
trat Perfection, becauſe this juicy Food will cauſe 
em to dung and urine in large. Quantities, to the 
it Benefit of the Land; for once Penning in 
inter is worth twice Penning in the forward Part 
the Summer, by Reaſon the Sun then is apt to 
iy too much, and make it loſe its Vertue, if the 
biain is ſown very late after the Folding; but, for 
aber Improvements by Cole-ſeed, I refer you to 
WJ" former Works. W 
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| g dtore-“ 
In the 
| M their Improvement. Theſe are called bi bog! 
. the three ſeveral Names above- mentioned icir P 
| In Hertfordſbire they are called Thetches, in Mida carry 1 
ſex, Tares, in ſome other Parts Yetches, One Au icy | 
thor. gives Vetches four ſeveral Names or Diſtine dale p. 
tions, as, the Gore-Veich, Pebble-Vetch, Nin ouble 
Vetch,” Rathripe-Vetch z, of all which 1 ſhall on only! 
here take Notice of the Winter-Thetch or Vercif7:rme 
This is not the largeſt but the hardieſt Theteſ mon 0 
of all others, therefore moſt proper for \'what Wl $iccef: 
am going to recommend it; and that is, for ſouſi dd tha 
ing it about AMichaehnas-time as a moſt valuabii reriſhe 
Piece of Huſbandry, becauſe, by fo doing, the Loked 
Thetches will come in for feeding Horſes, Cow nide 
and Sheep in the Spring-ſeaſon, after Turneps an ow it 
gone; and this is one great Benefit belonging ti e nev 
Incloſures, for here we can ſow and time a Crop a Thetc|! 
Grain, Thetches, or Graſs at our Pleaſure, wie Cover 
the common open Field denies us. st thai 
Hou a Farmer ſowed Winter-Thetches, and bad ddt the 
great Crop one Year and none next, This Farmeſſ Thetck 
who occupied about two hundred Acres of Lan frwar: 
in Studham Pariſh, Hertfordſhire, being very de ores 0 
ſirous to enjoy the Benefit of this Sort of Then vrote 
ches, was as the Charge of ſending for the See ed up 
as far as Wickham, in Buckinghamfhire z and, having F poſe fo 
got the right Winter large Sort, he plowed up Wind he 
Wheat-ſtubble incloſed Field, that lay in ty er Ge 
Bout- lands, into Broad- lands, and harrowed in twq I Ikewif 
Buſhels of them on an Acre about Michaela Tear, 
time. Theſe grew into a moſt fine Crop 3 .| 
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Of Winter-Thetches, or Vetches, or Tarei, 


| Of Winter-Thetches. =. 
WHclp of a mild Winter, ſo that he baited his 
sore-weather- ſneep on them for a conſiderable 
WTime, from the Month of May forward, thus: 
In the Morning his Shepherd drove them from 
Wc Fold to the Common, where they remained 
ii about two a Clock in the Afternoon; then he 
brought them into the Thetch-field, for filling 
WY heir Bellies againſt Folding-time, and they would 
A carry ſuch a Quantity of this pleaſant wholeſome 
cy Food away, as cauſed them to dung and 
ale prodigioufly ; ſo that the Land was almoſt 
bouble dreſſed, in Compariſon of that Meat got 
WJ ly from off Commons. The next Year this 
farmer ſowed the ſame Sort of Thetches again 
WJ non one of his Stubble-grounds, but miſſed of that 
WY Succeſs he the Year before enjoyed; for it happen- 
ad that a moſt ſevere froſty Winter followed, that 
eeiſhed his whole Crop, for at the Spring they 
WY boked reddiſh, as if they had been ſinged, which 
BJ made this Farmer plow up the ſame Ground and 
9 ow it with Peaſe ; which ſo diſcouraged him, that 
WY te never would venture to ſow any more Winter- 
WJ Thetches, but betook himſelf to the Sowing of 
Cover and Trefoil for his Sheep, under Pretence 


WY of their being a more ſure Crop. However, this is 


ot the Caſe of many others, for now theſe Winter 
WY ſhetches get more and more into Uſe, for their 
Wy orward and great Service, and that for almoſt all 
BY Sorts of Farmers Cattle. And, though J have 
WJ wrote that this Farmer ſowed them on only plow- 
d up Stubble, yet many make a Fallow on Pur- 
WI pole for them, that their Ground may be got fine 
ind hollow enough, to cauſe a ſurer and ſwif— 
er Growth of them. The Winter-Thetch is 
FJ kewiſe very valuable to ſow at this Time of the 
F Tear, not only for Horſes, Cows, and Sheep, = 

| . alſo 


754 Of Winter-Thetches, 

for Seed; for, by ſowing Thetches thus earl | 
will be ready to mow early, and Aarly, they 
Barn in the drieſt and hotteſt Seaſon, and thereby 
give the Farmer an Opportunity to ſow the fame 


Ground with Turneps, or French Wheat, Cole. 
here 
Vegetable prepares the Ground better for the Re- oy of tne 
ception of Seed than the Thetch, and this it will dd fo 
do to Admiration, inſomuch that many Farmers te 
= © th; 
and enrich and hollow the Earth by their great my 
__ 
Of the Gore-Theich. This Thetch is certainly EZ i 


;preferred by many for a Crop to feed Horſes with By farche 


n particular, while they are in their green Condi- 
t ion; for theſe Sort run into a large and very long 
&Y to ta 
bon t. 


Sort of Thetch; but, as theſe are more tender Huſb 


than the Winter-Thetch, they are ſeldom ſowvu 
till February, March, and April, and then they : 
JO em 
= [ew 


is a very hardy Vegetable, and of great Uſe to a a Di 


Farmer, becauſe they will not only ſupply his Outſi 


Horſes, Cows, Sheep, and Hogs with Meat in the ſheep 


Field, but alſo in the Stable, Cow-houſe, and 4 


Stye, if they are daily mown and given them. F ed in 
It is the Practice of a great Farmer, near me, ae { 


to mow his Thetches as ſoon as they are grown | J Ridg 


into a good Head, or in Bloſſom, and till they II ig a 


ſeed, or indeed common Wheat; for hardly any 


think a full Crop of Thetches will fo kill Weeds, 
Cover, as to equal ſeveral Plowings. 


the largeſt of all others, and, for this Reaſon, i 


Stalk and Kid, beyond all others, and are there- 
fore fitter for feeding great Cattle than the ſmaller 


rarely miſs of a plentiful Return, if the Ground 
was tolerable fine and in good Heart; for a Thetch 


"> 
Io 


— F- 


are in Kid, but not when too old, and gives 
them to his Hogs ; for ſome Sort of Swine will 


eat them greedily, if they are cut and 


given 


alſo for obtaining a very forward Crop of them chem 
come 
be got into the ſowed 
Tete 


de F 


the ſa 


that a 


1 gre 
prom 


as 1t 
borou; 


mer, 


Or m 
econ. 
Bout. 


chem every Day freſh, and ſo thrive as to be- 
come Pork, if they have no other Food. I 
= owed about two Acres of a large Field with 
Wl Thetches, for my Horſes, and, though the reſt of 


ne ſame as this Piece was, yet I had better Wheat 
here the Thetches grew than in any other Part 
WJ of the ſame Field, though the ſame was not plow- 
dd fo often as the reſt was, as it was proved in 
che Year 1741. It was this Sort of Thetches al- 
Jo that maintained my Horſes alone, undef the 
Work of Cart and Plough in 1742, good Part of 
WY the Summer, and are of ſuch a fattening Nature, 
that a Horſe, in three Weeks or a Month's Time, 


| 4 will get fat with them; and one Particular IJ muſt 


EY frther "obſerve as an Effect of the hot Nature of 
green Thetch: They made a Mare of mine 
£7 cromp in leſs than a Week's Time, and cauſed her 
vo take Horſe to my Wiſh, that before I had Rea» 
bn to ſuſpect was a barren one. This Piece of 
4 Huſbandry is alſo performed in many open Fields, 
ss it is this Year 1742, among Lent-grain, in Edge 
lerough common Field, in Bucks, where, a Farmer 
of my Acquaintance having but one Piece of 
round in one Part of the Field, and another at 
In Diſtance in the fame, he runs Hurdles along the 

is 1 Outſide of the Piece, and then baited his Store- 
1 theep on them for Folding good Part of the Sum- 
mer. Thetches are generally ſown on Land plow- 


ed in four ſeveral Shapes. Firſt, In the Vale they 
are ſown Broad-caſt, and plowed in their half Acre 


& 1 Ridge-lands ; and they either feed them by ſtak- 
yIng and daily ſhifting their Horſes on the ſame; 
sor mow and carry them to the Rack in the Stable. 
I8J Scondly, Where they ſow them on three or four 


nÞ Þ Pout- lands, they either plow or harrow them in, 
n? 3: 7. 8 


Of Winter-Thetches - 7 3 


| the Field was plowed ſeveral Times and dunged 
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5 ͤ EF SAFFRON, 
Thirdly, In the Chilturn Country we ſow them ! 
two Bout- lands, by plowing them in; or, Fourth 
iy, On Broad- lands, and harrow them in. This i: 
giving a practical Account from the Reſult of Ex 
perience, which would have been impoſſible for me 
to have done, had I not travelled for a great dea 
of my Knowledge ; ſo that, however deficient I wag! Plent? 
formerly 1 in my Writings, I hope I am now able d Grow 
give my Readers that Satisfaction as may tend tꝙq picke: 
their Profit in particular, and to my Country's In ght 
tereſt in general. ey! 
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F the Gathering of Saffron. About the Mid 
| () dle of this Month the Heads of the Saffrodifſ® 
will appear in its Beginning to ſhoot near the Sur ment, 
face; which gives an Opportunity to the Owner t | poor « 
pare off the Top of the Land very thin with that c 
Hough to take off Weeds, and make the betteW 1: No 
Room for the Saffron to throw up its fine purple] their | 
Flowers, which it will do quickly after. If you wo R 
Saffron was planted laſt June, it will return you! great 
an indifferent Crop in this and next Month, when! Hare: 
many, and generally only Women and Girls, ar] faſten 
employed to gather the Flowers every. Morning it Pl 
beginning at Break of Day, leſt the Sun dr © | Gaffro 
and ſpoil the Saffron-heads, This Work com doubt 
monly laſts three Weeks or a Month, when they Land 
carefully obſerve to gather only thoſe as they com] «& p 
up before full Blooming; for, though they . & | thouſ? 
mr in the Morning, and thereby the more expol Len 
ed 
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Wd to be gathered, yet, when the Sun ſhines bright 


nd hot, they cloſe up, and are not fit to be meddled 


ich; which is the Reaſon they are ſo long gather- 
W ing, for what is not fit to gather To-day, may be 
W dy To-morrow, 
WB fcond or third and laſt Crop, there may be great 


Muſhroom like. If it be the 


WW Plenty, if the Seaſon has been kind for their 


es 


—_—_ 
* 
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Wl Growth and Gathering, 


though the Chives are 
picked wet or dry out of their Shells, and laid very 


© light two or three Inches thick on Paper, which 
L 155 lay on a Hair-cloth, 
N fon-kiln, made of Clay, and dried with Charcoal, 


and that on a little Saf- 


vith a Covering on the Saffron of Cloth or other- 
© ways, as I ſaw them do it at Keſtevan, within two 
Miles of Saffron-Maldon. Three Pounds wet is 
aid to produce two Pounds when dried. An Acre 


2 of Ground ſeldom fails to return ten, or perhaps 
3 fourteen Pounds of Saffron, and ſometimes twenty 
or more, t 
pur Pounds a Pound. 
ment, 


6 poor chalky or ſandy Loams in open Fields, and 


that may be worth one, two, three, or 
A ſufficient Encourage- 
to incite many to employ their 


1 think, 


& | that cannot be let for common Uſes for more than 


n Noble an Acre; 


for ſuch is the Nature of 


I | their whiciſh Land in the common Fields about the 


3 two Keſtevans, where this valuable Plant grows in 


great Perfection, ſecured againſt the Rapine of 


"7 


A Hares and other Vermine, by the wattled Hurdle, 


EF! faſtened on the Ground by Stakes and moveable 


: 


. ts 


| at Pleaſure, 
da ffron to 


If other Nations could warrant their 


be the beſt of all others, they would un- 
We in En- 


doubtedly plant more than they do. 


and can ſay this with Aſſurance, and yet neg- 
bet planting the Sets or Roots of Saffron in a 
BY gouland Places, where it may be properly done. 


Ven, Whether drying Saffron on the Cockle- we 
in 


78 FS AF F RON. 
kiln may not improve it; becauſe this Kiln dries h 
hot Vapours, or Air, in the ſweeteſt and moſt rai 
lar Manner; for this Reaſon it is, that drying 
Malt and Hops with Charcoal in common Hop 
| kilns, gets more and more into Diſuſe, and thi 
Cockle-oaſt-kiln mote into Uſe. The true Dryin 
of any Vegetable is certainly of great Importance i 
the Preſervation of its Spirit, its good Reliſh, an 
Keeping all found, Hence it is, that the too haſt 
Drying of Malt (pale eſpecially) gives it a ral 
Taſte, and unhealthy Quality, breeds the poiſonou 
We vil, if it lies long in a Heap, and cauſes a Diff 
like in the Drinker of its Ale or Beer, often to thi 
great Prejudice of both Brewer and Retailer: An 
fo does the ill Quality of ſome Fewels by thei 
naſty Smoke, that impregnates Malt with a ver 
diſagreeable Tang; and even Charcoal, We: 
Coal, or Coak, which by moſt People are though 
to be free of Smoke, have a Sort of Brimſtone, of 
other ill Effluvia, or Vapour, that taints, in om 
Degree, what is dried with them; but the Cockle 
oaſt delivers from this Misfortune every Thing tha 
is dried on its Kiln, let the Fewel be of what Son 
ſoever. In my humble Opinion, the Planting of 
Saffron wants Inſpection and Encouragement, fo 
its farther Propagation, as I ſhall ſhew in the enſuſ 
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CHAP. xIV. 


b, farther Account of Saffron, being a — 
tion of the Culture or the Planting and Or- 
ee of Saffron, by the Honourable Charles 
þ own Ef; 8 Tranſactions. 
No. I 38. 
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AFF RON-Heads . im a 4 rich, 
0 ſandy Mould, or in a mixed ſandy Land, be- 
1 een white and red, yield che greater Store of 
Yon. 
4 Clay or ſtiff Ground, be it never ſo rich, pro- 
2 Waceth little Saffron, though Increaſe of Heads or 
2 if the Winter prove mild and dry; but the 
krxtremity of Cold and Moiſture will rot them, fo 
bat the fineſt light ſandy Mould, of an indifferent 
fatneſs, is eſteemed moſt profitable. 5 
Plow the Ground in the Beginning of April, and - 
iy it very ſmooth and level. 
. About three Weeks or a Month after, ſpread 


3 - 8 
+ 


pon every Acre twenty Loads of rotten Dung, and 
blow it in. 
At Midſummer plow | it again, and plant the Saf- 
om in Rows every Way three Inches diſtant 
3 e from another, and three Inches deep. 

The moſt expedite Way of Planting is to make a 
ach the whole Length of the Field, three In- 
9 es deep with a Spit- ſnovel. 
The Spit- ſhovel is to be made of a thin, ſtrait 

on, ten Inches long, and five Inches broad, with 
A docket in the Side of it, to put a Staff or Handle; 
y the Saffron-heads three Inches diſtant in the 
Trench, and, with a Shovel, ſpit up three Inches of 
biorth upon them, 

4 N 3 Obſerve 


/ 


that are to be weeded and pared of the Ground. 


< 
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Obſerve this Order in planting the whole Field, 
whereby the Heads will lie every Way three Inches 
ſquare one from another, only Paths or ſhallow 
Trenches are to be left two or three Yards aſunder, 
which ſerve every Year to lay the Weeds to rot, 


„ — 
= 
"LITE 


As ſoon as the Heads begin to ſhoot or ſpear Mx 
within the Ground (which is uſually a Fortnight be- Char 
fore Michaelmas) hough or pare the Ground all over bot, 
very thin, and take lightly all the Weeds and Graſs mee 
very clean, leſt it choak the Flowers, which will A 
ſoon after appear, and are then to be gathered, andi the 
the Saffron to be picked and dried for Ute. ber; 

The Ground muſt be very carefully fenced from with 
Sheep or Cattle, which, by Treading, break the Pape 
Saffron-graſs, and make the Chives come up Wy 2 Co 
mall. W i 
In May the Saffion-graſs will be quite withered MW dry 

away, after which the Weeds and Graſs the Ground WY Qua! 
produceth, may be cut and mowed off from Time! boar. 
to Time, to feed Cattle, till about Michaelmas, I T! 
at which Time the Heads will begin to ſpear with- WW Uſe, 
in the Ground. up a 

Then hough, pare, and rake the Ground 8 F K 
as before, for a ſecond Crop; the like Directi- © thick 
ons are to be obſerved the next Year for a a third 4 ſhin! 
Crop. = 

The Mid/ummer following, dig up all the Saf- ted a 


fron-heads, and plant them again in another new Wi Shel 

Ground (dunged and ordered as aforeſaid) where- Wa 

in no Saffron hath been planted, at leaſt not within WJ *t tl 
ſeven Years. #F 

The Flowers are to be carhered as ſoon as they WJ Tear 
IE up, before they are full blown, whether wet 

or dry. - 2 

Pick out the Chives clean from the Shells or {WJ but 
Flowers, and ſprinkle them two or three Fi 4 . 
thick, 
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W thick, very equally, on a double Saffron-paper ; lay 
W this on the Hair-cloth of the Saffron-kiln, and co- 
W vcr it with two or more Saffron-papers, a Piece of 
= thick Wesen Cloth or thick Bays, and a Cuſhion 
of Canvas; or Sack-cloth filled with Barley-ſtraw, 
wvhereon lay the Kiln-board. 3 


ld, 
hes 
ow 


Put into the Kiln clean, thoroughly kindled 
WY Charcoal, Oven-coals, or the like, keeping. it ſo 
bot, that you can hardly endure yoyr Fingers be- 
as teen the Paper and the Hair-cloth. 
After an Hour or more, turn in the Edges of 
BY the Cake with a Knife and looſen it from the Pa- 
per; if it ſtick faſt, wet the Outſide of the Paper 
vith a Feather dipped in Beer, and then dry the. 
Paper; turn the Cake, that both Sides may be of 
W 2 Colour. e 
I it ſtick again to the Paper, looſen it, and then 
cry it with a gentle Heat, with the Addition of a 
BY Quarter of a Hundred Weight upon the Kiln- 
board. „ | | 
The Saffron-cake being ſufficiently dried as fit for 
= Uſe, it will laſt good many Years, being wrapped 
vp and kept cloſe, 


car 


ex 


U 


= The beſt Saffron is that, which conſiſts of the 
E thickeſt and ſhorteſt Chives, of a high Red and 
mining Colour, both within and without alike. 
= Saffron is oftentimes burnt, and in Knots, ſpot- 
ted and mixed with the Yellows that are within the 
el.. 1 
It is uſually obſerved that one Acre doth yield 
it the leaſt twelve Pounds of good Saffron one 
Tear with another, and twenty Pounds ſome 
rr. "8, 
t What is called good Saffron is ſeldon or never 
bd at fo low a Price as thirty Shillings a Pound, 
r but often for three Pounds a Pound, and more; 
WJ 1 wWibere⸗- 
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wherefore one Acre bearing twelve Pounds, at 
forty Shillings the Pound, Amounts to twenty-four 


Pounds a Year. | 
The gathering and ang of one Pound of Saf 


fron 1s worth one Shilling, which comes ta twelve 


Shillings an Acre: 

The Charge of Fire and Drying may come ts 
three Shillings more at three Pence a Pound, which 
makes fifteen Shillings ia all. 

The Graſs, that is cut off with the Scythe for 


the Uſe of Cattle, will be very near worth as 7 


much as will countervail the picking and dry- 


ing the Saffron, the Soil being enriched, not on- 


ly by the Dung but the Saffron itſelf, as appears 


by the rich Crops the Ground yields for. ſeveral I 


Fears after without any other Manuring or Im- 
provement. 

Sixteen Quarters of Saffron- heads are ſuffcient to 
plant one Acre; a Quarter of theſe Heads is uſu- 

ally ſold in the Place for ten Shillings, which comes 
to eight Pounds an Acre. 

Twenty Loads of rotten Dung, laid on the 
Ground, may be worth forty Shillings. at twelve 
Pence a Vn for the Dung, 
riage into the Field. 

For thrice plowing the Ground, rwenty Shil- 
lings. 

© For planting the Heads, hm four 3 
which in the Whole makes fourteen Pounds, the 
Charge of planting an Acre, which will bear three 

Crops 
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and as much for Car- 3 


. 24 
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So that, all Things reaſonably computed, it ap- 
prars that an Acre of Saffron will be worth, not- 
withſtanding .ail Caſualties, one Year with ano-W 
ther, over and above the fourteen Pounds Charges, 


for the Brit Year's n * the leaſt) twenty Wa 
| | | Pounds » 
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at pounds per Annum, beſides the great Increaſe of 
dur the Saffron Heada, wh ich will be as th re for 
one. 
af· „ ct 
Ive The KILN. 
ws 1 conſiſts of an oaken Frame, Iathed on every 
ich Side, twelve Inches ſquare in the Bottom, two Feet 
WY high, and two Feet ſquare at Top, upon which is 
for nailed a Hair-cloth, and ſtrained hard by Wedges, 
asg drove into the Sides; a ſquare Board and a Weight 
Yo to preſs it down, weighing about a Quarter of a 
n- Hundred. 
8 The Inſide of the Kiln is covered all over with | 
al W the ſtrongeſt Potter's Clay, very well wrought to- 
N- gether with a little Sand, a little above two Inches 
Wl thick. 
[0889 The Bottom muſt be lined with Clay four or five 
u- Inches thick, which is the Hearth to lay the Fire 
es on ; level wherewith | is to be made a little Hole to 
BY put the Fire; the Outſide may be * all 
be over with Lime and Hair. 
Thus, by adding this plain Account to the fore- 
"9 going one of my own, I hope it may prove a 
. Means to provoke many to plant this moſt valu- 
able Ingredient Saffron; whereby great Quantities 
. Wy of poor Land may be made to bring an improved 
= Rent to the Landlord, fill the Tenant's Pockets 


with Money, and become a vaſt Service to the Na- 
tion in general. 
De Advantages and Diſadvantages of a Saffron- 
Plantation, Theſe have been calculated : One 
Author writes that the three Years” Charge of 
planting and managing one Acre of Ground, for 
Rent, Dung, Plowing, Roots for ſetting, plant- 
ng them, Pry 1 7 five Pounds of Saffron 
2 in 
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in the three Years, for Fire and Drying, 'Tyrhi 
and Cleanfing, amounts to twenty-nine Pounds 
| fifteen Shillings, and fix Pence. And fo 
the Profit, he reckons fifteen Pounds Weight J 
Year, as the Produce of one Acre, that is forty 
five Pounds of Saftron in three Years, at twenty 
five Shillings a Pound, which comes to fifty u 
Pounds, fifteen Shillings ; and for the grazing of 
the Ground all that Time three Pounds, in a 
fifty- nine Pounds fifteen Shillings ; which is neal 
ten Pounds a Year clear Profit for one Acre off 
Saffron- ground, and at the fame Time the Ground 
improved, by three Years reſting, for future Crop 

of Corn; but it oftentimes happens that an Ac 
off Saffron-ground turns out to a greater Profit 
this Calculation was made for one of the cheapeli 
Seaſons. „ 

An Account of Saffron from Keſtyver. When 
was in this Saffron-ground, in 1736, they gav 
me the following Account: After they have pre 
pared and dunged their Ground, about June the 
ſet or tranſplant the Sets, which are the young 
bulbous Off- ſets of the old Roots, that they manag 
and dreſs, Theſe they ſet in Rows at four Inche little 
aſunder, which next Summer come up like Bar ef H 
ley, or Couch-graſs, and ſo on, till about Ag vard 
when they hough them; and then, or after, come vetti 
up the purple Flower, which they begin to gatheſ than 
about the Middle of September, and hold ever Impo 
Day, picking the ripeſt for a Month or more i our © 
all, for which Work they give the Women five of L 
Pence a Day and their Victuals. Fheir Ground is 4% Loan 
light Loam, a ſmall Matter gravelly, and lying oe vill 
a Deſcent, The Plantation laſts three Summer inclo! 
gathering; then they plow and ſow Wheat or Bar Tow. 
ley, and ſo on till they make a Fallow, which - n 4. 


* 


þ every third Tear, for here their Saffron- ground 
as incloſed by Rod-hurdles out of a common 
Field ; and they told me, the ſame Ground muſt 
wt be ſet with Saffron- roots again under fifteen, or 
wenty Years, Here they dry their Saffron on a 
Wimall Kiln, about three Feet ſquare, in a Room 
With a Hair-cloth and Charcoal-fire, one Cake at a 
time, near the Thickneſs of a Crown-piece, and 

6 broad as the Bottom of a common Chair. The 
ea Price, in 1733, was five and thirty Shillings a 


und 1736, it would fetch no more than a Guinea a 
op Pound ; there is ſo: much Difference in the Seaſons 
ad the “““. 8 
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CHAP, XV. 
Of HEMP and FLAX: 


HE Pulling and Inning of Hemp. This moſt. 
uſeful Article in Husbandry is certainly too 
lite known, and leſs practiſed, I mean the Sowing 
of Hemp-ſeed, and the Management of it after- 
WJ wards z or elſe many Thouſands of heavy, watery, 
vettiſh Lands would not be put to worſe Uſes, 
e than if ſowed with Hemp-ſeed for preventing the 
WE [mportation of it, and ſupplying our Wants with 
our own Briti/h Crops. But it is not only this Sort 
of Land, that is proper for this Uſe; any ſtiff 

Loam, or common Haſel Earth, if well manured, 
vill do very well, as I obſerved in particular in the 
9 ncloſed Fields lying on the Weſt- ſide of Dover- 
Lon in Kent, where little or more is annually ſown. 
n Auguſt, 1736, I ſaw that, which was pulled up 
4 po | | tne 
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bound; but they thought that, in the Winter, 
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the Beginning of that Month, tied up in Bundles therefor" 
and ſet upright againſt Hedges to dry, to be turned becauſe 
once, or twice, according as the Weather happens. ſew. 
At firſt it was, pulled up leiſurely, and lad in Kuſſi 
Swarths on the Ground, turned two or three Times Fuſia F 
in three or four Days, and then bound up. This Hemp- 
is the Female, or beſt Hemp; for Seed, -they let a bot ſo 
remaining Part grow a Month or more longer; Ott fre 
and, tho? it runs up to five, or fix Feet high, yet, which 1 
while it is greeniſh, they pull. it up leiſurely in this Ml altogeth 
Month, left they break and ſpoil it. The Seed- 7 1s 
hemp is likewiſe, after being pulled up, to be dried Houlew 
in Bundles, or Sheaves, to ſtand: Abroad a Week King ha 
or more upright. Some thraſh it on Barn-cloths monly 1 
in the Field, as we do Turnep-ſeed. Others ſtack WM dicd-we: 
it a while in the Barn, before they thraſh it. There when d 
are ſometimes twenty Buſhels of Seed got from off Eight-p 
one Acre, that fetch as much Money, as the Hemp! 
is ſold for; and thus, perhaps, an Acre may pro- 
duce a ten- pound Crop. Its Culture expect in 
March. But others, after it is in the Barn, will 
only rub out the Seed; Thraſhing, they ſay, 
ite much.. henley ih, 
Italian Hemp, its Nature and Value, This Sort 
is the beſt of all others whatſoever, as being long- 
ẽſt and whiteſt, and therefore, beyond any, makes 
the fineſt Shoe- makers Thread, Sc. The next 
beſt Italian Hemp is about a Yard long, for Sheet- 
ing, and other Houſewives Uſes. The beſt Halian 
Hemp is commonly ſold for thirty Shillings a Hun- 
dred-weight rough; when cleaned, for a Shilling, 
or Ten- pence a Pound; Houſewives beſt Hemp 
Eight -· pence, and the next Sort to this, for Sheet- Wt 
ing, Six - pence a Pound. The very ſhorteſt Sort of 
Halian Hemp is near as white, and as fine a Flax. 
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Italian Hemp will never take Tar for Ship-uſe, 6. it 15 prox 
there- u £xgla; 
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E Hemp and Flax. „ 
erefore they make Uſe of green Ruſſia in its Room, 
becauſe it is of a ſtrong Nature, as I am going to 
= Ruſſia Hemps, their ſeveral Natures and Value. 

= Ria Hemp is much in Uſe with. ſome Country 
Hemp- dreſſers for Houſewives Shirting, Sc. but is 
dot ſo ſtrong as Riga Hemp. Fhere is another 
ort from Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, called Paſ5-hemp, 

W which is a very ſhaggy, coarſe, cheap Sort, uſed 
altogether for Roping. Another Sort from Muf- 

W wy is called Cadale Hemp, that is both fit for 
W Houſewives Uſes, and Roping, Riga Hemp the 
W King has always the firſt Refuſal of, and is com- 

W monly ſold for eight-and-twenty Shillings a Hun- 
W dred-weight rough. For Sheeting and Shirting, 
ven dreſſed, the long Sort is generally ſold for 
WW Eight-pence a Pound, the ſhort for Five-pence: 

E The uſual Price of Paſ5-hemp is ſixteen Shillings 
ger Hundred-weight, as imported; Cadale four- 
teen. The worſt Ropes are made with Paſs and 

© Cadale Hemp; the beſt with Riga Hemp. The 
beſt Riga Ropes are Sixpence a Pound, the worft 
Kiga Five-pence 3 but Rope- makers ſell a great 
deal of bad, as well as ſome good. Clock, Jack, 
and Clothes-lines ſhould be made with ſix- penny 
Riga Hemp, but they make many of a bad four- - 
penny. The ſix-penny Halters are commonly made 
with dry, good Hemp; the three- penny ones of 
ort, bad Hemp. I once was cheated in buying a 
Pair of Cart-ropes, in Bedfordſhire, at Four-pence 
half: penny a Pound, for they broke the very firſt 
Time of uſing in a moderate Way. On the eleventh 
Day of May Dunſtable-Fair is yearly kept, where are 

| bold hempen Cloths for Sheeting in great Quantities ; 

| mlomuch that many call it a Cloth-fair, although 

| tis properly a Horſe- fair, and one of the greateſt 
m England. Here their cheapeſt Sheets are ſold for 
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Hemp, „ Callec — > en 
| Told for - dan and Four-pence 5 Pound 
This, when ſpun, is is weaved for Two · pence half 
an Ell for coarſe Sheeting, and thus ſe 
— Farmers Children and Servant-maids a 
their Leiſure-time. Therefore People ſhould tak 
good Heed of what they buy on this Account ; for 
where ſuch hempen coarſe Cloth is made with the 
morteſt, knotty, and worſt of Hemp N 
neſt poor Body may be deceived, for theſe 1 
with very uneven. Threads, and faon aut. Thi 
penny Hemp, well ſpun and wove, is muc 
cheaper. Now, as there are vaſt Quantities of thi 

Commodity conſumed in Shipping, and EA 
for Houſewives Uſes3 and as home-made Sheet: 
Shirts; &c. made of Hemp, are allowed "ag wean died, wiz 
much longer than thoſe ſold at Shops, and ſerve tal Severa 
employ Wife, Children, and Servant-maid, keep id Hem 
ing them out of Idleneſs and bad Company, an Farmers, 
learn them to get their Bread when they come tal Acres of 
their own Hands, it is of the greateſt: enc Hemp, 
to this Nation to ſow Hemp- ſeed, more than i mulcted 
done, not only for ee it, and employ Poor of 
ing of poor People; but alſo for the valuable Oil 18 Purpoſe ; 
makes, feeding Singing-birds, Pigeons, and Dung Land fit 
hil-fowls, and preventing the I of 1 it fror oll, and 
foreign Countries, Sc. vard's L 
Ho Hemp and Flax may be got in great Plenty an poſe. In 
Home, and made Te of in the Frey Perfeiion WW a Law m 
Many Authors have wrote good Accounts of thel ind none 
valuable Commodities: In Mr. Hougbton's Collec i them to 
tions, Vol. IV. Page 114. it is ſaid, ſeveral inge lately hap 
nious Perſons have endeavoured the Propagation oi lage; ; WI 
Hemp and Flax, by ſhewing, that a Law ought tc 


be made to oblige F armers to fow nee or yep at this Ti 
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| Work-houſes, by public Schools, &c. Sir Rieward 
fo: excellently well obſerves, That the Defect 


W tice of it; and that; next to the Neglect of Fiſh- 
Wing, it is the greateſt Shame to this Nation; for, 
s he ſays, all know we have as good Land for it; 
1s any ih ZErope ; that their Seeds ate ſown as eaſy; 


tze, and Nets; and not able to put our Ships to 


ton, without Hemp and Flax; and yet are obliged 
bo have it from thoſe that, perhaps, would, one 
Time or other, deſtroy our Trade and Shipping. 
W He goes off, and tells us how this may be reme- 
ad, xf e 
= Several Reaſons for eucouraging the Sowing of Flag 
= id Hemp-ſeed, Firſt, To oblige, by a Law, all 
Farmers, who plow and fow fifty, or an hundred 
Acres of Land; to ſow half an Acre, or an Acre of 


mulcted five, or ten Shillings every Year to the 
Poor of the Pariſh; or ſome other Law t6 this 
© Purpoſe ; for that there is no Farmer, but what hath 
Land fir for one of theſe, Hemp requiring a ſtiff 
Soil, and Flax a light one. That, in King Ed- 
vards Days, ſomething was enacted to this Pur- 
bdoſe. In King Henry the Eighth's Time there was 
and none incloſe them, for fear they ſhould turn 
them to Paſture; becauſe of the Famine, that had 


lage; which Laws are now in Force. But that 
Caſe is ſince altered, becauſe, on the contrary, Men 
at this Time are full forward to convert Paſture intd 
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/ Hemp and Flax. 89 
tein 3 by raifing Stocks in Countries, by ereging 8 


Hemp, or Flax; or, in Default thereof, to be 


5 lately happened in England through Neglect of Til- 
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bir is fo obvious, that all the World takes No- 


| ind as cheap, as others are; that we ſhould be 
W try miſerable without Linnen, Canvaſſes, Cord- 


Ka, which are the Bulwarks and Walls of this Na- 


Ja Law made, that every Man ſhould ſow his Lands, 
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rable, for Totereft- fake, and therefore, Incloſ 
Dis Time of Day, is thought an Imp 
„as to Flax and „ ee he ſays: 2 Men u 

5 to ſow them, they would never l 

off; as the Farmers do i in Eaſt Kent, where there 

hardly a Man but will have a conſdexgle Parcels 

Ground ſown with Hemp-feed, .. And that, a 

London, greater Quantities of Flax are fown, tþ 


heretofore. 
Secondly, That every Pariſh thror ughout the } N. 
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tion ſhould have a ſufficient Stock to by — their! Poe a Le 
at Work, to keep Women and wg from ru 8 a 
ning idling up and down the Country "2 12 Fo 
or ſtealing Apples, Peaſe, Wood, * and Egg 3 4 _ — 
little and little, being trained up for the. Gallows . 0 15 
Thirdly, He is for having an Act made again 3 * * 
thoſe Vagrants, who run up and down, and wi ; þ og 4 
not work; for, if all knew, that they 'might hav . by ny | 
Work enough at Home, and get more within Doof Wow H te 
| honeſtly, than by roving about, why ſhould- th lb. cm] 
not be compelled to it? And, ab fome ma 5% ng 
fancy, that, by this Means, Pariſhes may be oven 4 5 8 Th 
ſtocked, and loſe by it, yet let them conſider hoy 2. 
much they will fave at their Doors, how many Ini Ws It 5 
conveniencies they will be freed from; their Hedge 4 fb ha 


will not be pulled, their Fruits ſtolen, nor their Cori * 
* Ireland WI 


dat Land 
I I Nor do th 
IE will to 


affirm, the Poor would not be ſo numerous, no n Field, o 


purloined ; and that, by this Means, the Poor wil 
be trained up to Work, made fit for Service, and 
in their Youth, learn a Calling for getting an ho 
neſt Livelihood. By this Means, he fays, he dare! 


really 


chargeable, but, inſtead thereof, made to become Z \ Second : 
very great Benefit to the Nation, I; 1 
Fouribly, He ſays, that the 8 Deeds on I: d — 1 
dur Forefathers ought to be inquired into, that they I Whew a 
be not miſ applied, as they commonly are, but bat chav a, 


0 Hemp and Flax: 91 
ally beſtowed for the Good of the Poor that are 
Jaborious, as in London is begun; and, if there be 

my'that will not work, take St. Paul's Rule, who 
ett knew what was bet for them, I dare not ad- 
aſe to take in Commons, Fens, Sc. and to im- 
ſrove them for this Uſe, leſt J ſhould too much 
Iirovoke the rude, mercileſs Multitude. But to re- 
um to my Subject: I fay, fays he, that Sowing 
Hemp and Flax will be very beneficial. 

Firſt, To the Owhiers of Land; for that, in ma- 
y Places, three Pounds an Acte are given to ſow 
Hemp and Flax on, and yet they get good Profit; 
s he ſaw done about Maidſtone, in Kent, which is 
Ide only Place in England, where Thread is made; 

d, though near a thouſand Hands are here em- 
( ployed: about it, yet they make not hear enough for 
Ide Kingdoms Uſe. What vaſt Advantage muſt it 
ien be to thoſe,” who have drained theit Fens, to 
Io Hemp: ſeed? For here, in Courſe, it will flou- 
Ji, and thicken the Earth; fot, as he fays, Hemp 
Wiffects ſtiff Land, ahd Plax that which is light an 
I dry. The fame in the Northern Parts of England, 
were it may be propagated to great Profit, becauſe 
lands and Hands are here very cheap. He further 
ys, chat, if we be idle, he hopes, in 4 little Time, 
J {land will furniſh us with theſe Commodities, fot 
that Land and People are there hkewiſe very cheap. 
Nor do theſe Seeds want any Incloſure, for no Cat- 
Ide will touch them, nor Thief pilfer them, either 
Ii Field, or Barn. 8 — 

Secondly, It is certainly very much to the Sower's 
Advantage. I know, ſays he, that an Acre of Flax 
Iss valued at ten, or twelve Pounds, that ſtands them 
In but half the Money; and he makes this Query: 
I Whether there be Flax, that yields thirty or forty 
Pounds an Acre, as ſome report, I know not. 


' heretofore. 


affirm, the Poor would not be ſo numerous, no 
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rable, for Intereſt · ſake, and therefore. Inclofurelf 
at Sis Time of Day, is thought an Improvemonl 
And, as to Flax and Hemp; he ſays : If Men we 
accuſtomed to ſow them, they would never leave 
off; as the Farmers do in Eaſt Kent, where there if 
hardly a Man but will have a conſiderable Parcel o 
Ground ſown with Hemp-feed, .. And that, abc 
London, greater Quantities of Flax are fown, tha 
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Secondly, That every Pariſh throughout the Na 
tion ſhould have a ſufficient Stock to ſet their Poof 
at Work, to keep Women and Children from run 
ning idling up and down the Country, and beg; 


or ſtealing Apples, Peaſe, Wood, Ec. and ſq þ 
little and little, being trained up for the Gallows. 
birdy, He is for having an Act made again loved: al 
thoſe Vagrants, who run up and down, and wii 0 Ko | 
not work; for, if all knew, that they might ha v pig, 
Work enough at Home, and get more within Door - . Hen 
honeſtly, than by roving about, why ſhould theft z and 
not be compelled to it? And, though fome ma =. ſti 
fancy, that, by this Means, Pariſhes may be over Wi. T. 
ſtocked, and loſe by it, yet let them conſider ho A * 
much they will fave at their Doors, how many In re 
conveniencies they will be freed from; their Hedge vs. chat 
will not be pulled, their Fruits ſtolen, nor their Corll = F 8 
purloined ; and that, by this Means, the Poor wi gar L ane 
be trained up to Work, made fit for Service, and B Nor Fs 
in their Youth, learn a Calling for getting an ho 12 <2 
neſt Livelihood. By this Means, he ſays, he dares 
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Fourthly, He ſays, that the charitable Deeds on n but ty 
"eur Forefathers ought to be inquired into, that they g 
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tally beſtowed for the Good of the Poor that are 
aides,” as in London is begun; and, if there be 


teſt knew what was beſt for them, | I dare not ad- 
ne to take in Commons, Fens, c. and to im- 
jrove them for this Uk, left I ſhould too much 


un to my Sopieet: 1 fa, fays he, that 'Sowing 
emp and Flax will be very beneficial. 


fem and Flax on, and yet th Ptofit; 
. be fa done about en, l w which is 
W the only Place in England, where Thread 1 is made: 
nd, though near a thouſand Hands are hete em- 
3 ployed: about it, yet they make not near enough for 
W te Kingdoms Uſe,” What vaſt Advantage mult it 


bo Hemp-ſeed ? For here, in Courſe, it will fl6u- 
m, and thieken the Earth; fot, as he fay 85 end 
Z fects Riff-Land, ahd Plax that which is 7; hr an 
W dry, The fame in the Northern Parts of England, 
ere it may be propagated to great Profit becauſe 
Lands and Hands are here very cheap. He further 
W fys, that, if we be idle, he hopes, in 4 little Time, 
Feland will furniſh us with theſe Commodities, fot 
tat Land and People are there like wiſe very cheap. 
Nor do theſe Seeds want any Incloſure, for no Cate 
e will touch them, nor Thief pilfer them, either 
n Field, or Barn. 

Secondly, It is certainly very much to the Sower's 
Advantage. I know, ſays he, that an Acre of Flax 
is valued at ten, or twelve Pounds, that ſtands them 
In but half the Money; and he makes this Query: 
Whether there be Flax, that yields thirty or forty 
bonds an Acre, as ſome report, I know not. 


my that will not work, take St. Pans Rule, who 
provoke the rude, mercileſs Multitude. But to re- 


; rb, To the Owjiers of Land r for that, in ma- 
u Places, three Pounds an Acte are given to ſow 


ten be to thoſe.” who have drained theit Fens, to 
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Thirdly, It i is alſo IE to A Place where i C 
is ſown, becayſe i it ſets the Poor to Work. I win 


ſays he, it was more encouraged. i in the North, tha 


Jt is, becauſe there are many Poor, who would = Ls 
take Pains for Bread ; and, though Spinning d 
Linnen is but a poor Work, yet it is light, and ma | ſeo 
be called Women's Recreation; for, in France and ] 
Spain, the beſt Citizens Wives think it no Diſgrac \INC 


the 

aer 
behoves 

be aiding 
: able We 
@ reſt by fo 
E Thouſand 
rent [ 
enable us 


to go about ſpinning with their Rocks; and, though 
in ſome Parts, the Poor may think it next to ho 
thing to earn .a Groat, or Six-pence a Day, and 
had rather ſtand with their Hands before them, tha 
work ſq cheap; yet, in the North, they are wy 
of Three or Four-pence a Day by Spinning. whicl 
1s in thejr Power to do, 

Laſily, He ſays it would be very much to th 
Intereſt of this Nation, and ſave it many hound 
Pounds, nay, hundred Thouſands, Which are ex N broad wi 
Ported in Caſh, or good Commodities z nor Would b M Running 
we be beholden to Holland for their fine Linnen and s it ſhe 
Cordage ; nor to France for Poldavies, Locrams | fouriſhun 
Canyaſſes, or Nets ; nor ta Flanders for Thread 
becauſe, at our own Doors, we may ſupply our 
ſelves with theſe Commodities in an abundant Man: 
ner, To this I ſhall add ſome farther Reaſons foy 
the Improvement of Huſbandry in this, 400 other 
| Branches of this uſeful Science, 
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ragement of making Sail. cloth in Great - Britain, it 


be aiding and aſſiſting towards perfecting this valu- 


J 


4 | Thouſands of Pariſh Poor, and leſſen their Tax; 
W prevent the Importation of foreign Sail-clgth, and 
cable us to ſupply our Shipping at Home and A- 


Running of Wool to France can but be prevented, 
zs it ſhould be, we then in Courſe ſhall become a 
| flouriſhing Nation, by monopoliſing the Clothing- 
| trade to ourſelves, both at Home and Abroad, and 
thereby be, able to make our own Market (as the 
Dutch do by their Spice) to the Spoiling of that 
| Commerce, which France has carried on for many 
Years, to their vaſt Profit, in Turkey, and other 


the beſt of our Britiſb and Triſh Sorts, as I have 
made it appear in one of my Monthly Books. I 
am ſenſible, the Hemp-trade 1s ſomewhat increaſed 
of late Years in the Iſle of Ely, and ſome other 
Places, whereby the Rope-makers, and other Work- 


that Commodity. But, alas! what is this to the 


ſeveral Counties of this Nation, and at Sea? If we 
ſowed enough, we need not be beholden to Ruſſia. 
1 5 and 


” 


WV farther Arenant of Hemp ard Flax, and 
ſeveral other Matters of Husbandry. _- 


ocz there is an Act of Parliament, made in 
0 the Year 1742, intitled, An Alt for the Encou- 


W bchoves- all Perſons, in whoſe Power it may lie, to 


net by ſowing Flax-ſeed, give Employment to many 


people in the adjacent Parts of it, are ſupplied with 


great Conſumption, that is annually made in the 


broad with this neceſſary Manufacture: And, if the 


— 


Parts, by working up their hairy coarſe Wool with 
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9% Hemp und nt! 
and other foreign Countries for it, ſince good Eg 
Hemp is near, if not quite as good as theirs, 
know likewiſe, that a great deal of Flax-ſeed j 
ſown between Taunton and Exeter,” where fevers 
curious Gentlemen, who hold Land in. their ow 
Hands; ſend every now and then for it to Holland 
for Change-ſake ; and indeed the Flax- huſbandr 
here, and that carried on about Maidſtone in Kent 
one would think, ſhould become à practieal Ex- 
ample to Thoufands of others, that the large Sums 
of Money may be kept at Home, that have, Time 
out of Mind, been ſent te France, and Holland, 
and other Places, for many Sotts of Linnen, Thread, 
Lace, &c, which may, and  eafily will be ſupplied 
at Home, if Farmers will but go a little out of thei 
old Road for a new and better one; for it is as eafyã 
a Matter to ſow Flax - ſeed, as Wheat, Barley, Wold, 
Sc. becauſe the Culture, Weeding, and other Ma- 
nagement is mach of the ſame Nature; and by 
changing its Seed from one Ground to another, and 
by other artful — ave of the ſame, T think 
we need not be at the Expence of ſending for it from 
Hulland. Again, if the Farmer can enjoy a Profit 
| from his Ground, and the Sowing of Flax-ſeed will 
moſt ſurely do it, not only for making this Sail- 
cloth, but alſo by its uſeful Oil, and Cakes that WE won Ex 
may be made of it for farting of Beaſts, Ce. as I 
ſhall ſhew in next Month, furely it ought to be at- 
tempted with all Speed by every one that is a Lover appear | 
of his own and the Nation's Intereſt, I think 1 
need not proceed any farther in the enumerating the 
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many other Advantages- that attend the Sowing of W there is 
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Flax - ſeed, becauſe I think I have been very full 
already on this Subject, except one, and that 1s : If 

the Trade of ſpinning Woollen, Hemp, and Lin- e 950 
nen was got into common Practice, it would cer- | 
tainly be the greateſt Means (with a good —_— 3 
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bock it) to prevent the .Crowds of ſtrolling Va- 


24 ranrs, that infeſt the Shires of Hertford, Bucks, 


4 | Bedford, Middleſex, and others, who travel about 
W moſt all the Year, to the great Damage of Far- 


W Goces in a particular Manner, as follows, viz, . 
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3 grant to the Farmer, I begin with this Sort 
of Vagrant, becauſe he has travelled about the 


Sad ET IIA — . 
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W Country Time out of Mind, in Oppoſition to all 


Acts of Parliament, committing his Ravages alto- 
. gether here, for in London, and other Cities, and 
great Towns, their Laws are fo cloſely put in Exe- 
| cution againſt thoſe hateful People, that they have no 
{ Room there to get a villanous Livelihood; there- 
| fore they travel through Villages and other open 
Parts, where the Conſtable and Headborough are 
the only Officers who can take them up ; and theſe 
they are in ſome Meaſure ſkreened from, becauſe, 
upon Examination, they alledge, they are going to 


| fach a remote Place, to buy Earthen-ware, Cloth, 


| or other Things for Traffic and Trading, as may 
| appear by their having Horſes with them for that 


| Purpoſe; and, if their poor Wives and. Children 


| aſk for a Piece of Bread by the Way, they hope 
there is no Harm in it. In our common Field of 


| Little Gaddeſden, 1 have ſeen in the Month of Sep- 


E ember ſuch a numerous Gang of theſe People call- 


d Gypfies, as have employed two Horſes to carry 
| Py. | -— 4 - their 


ers; which brings me to conſider them as Nu» | 


EE Nuſance and Prejudice of the ooh Va- 
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y6 _. Of the Woman-Gyply.'' 
their Baggage, iu which have been two Beds age 
| their Coverlets, that they lay in the Field in fai 
5 Weather for theif Lodging. Here they have take dem, fe 
| up their Quarters for ſeveral Days together, as be de Gypſi 
ing. very convenient for their Purpoſes becauſe th may ad 
Field lies almoft half a Mile diſtant from our vil lave theit 
lage, by which the Men can ſtrole about in the theſe that 
Pay- time unperceived, and make themſelves theii come, to 
own Spies againſt the following Night. But Nouſe- de 
leave them to recount the Hiſtory of their Wo 


W that Deg 
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HES E Women ſtrole about by Day, and the Corr 
call at almoſt every Houſe; praying Pitj Hedges; 
for Heaven's Sake, for themſelves and theii Day, the 
Children, with theit Mouths full of Bleſſings, til the Place 
you deny them Relief; and then, very likely MW of their 
as many Oaths and Curſes follow; eſpecially if yo Man he 
give them but a little Provocation by harſh there wa 
Words, And, when they can meet with an Ob in fuch 1 
ject of their Wiſh, that is, an ignorant Maid Man to! 
ſervant, or other young Woman, or even well and left 
grown Girls, they fall a prophefyirg their good | 
. Fortune in Part; but, if they will be generous 
they will tell them what Sort of Huſband they 
ſhall have, how rich he will be, and how well ſhelf 
ſhall live, and other ſuch Bombaſt-rhethoric, which 5 ry likely 
by Study and often Repeating they are extem-W afily de 
pore Miſtreſſes of; with this Bait they too often ſon. 7 
make a Prey of the Innocent, and delude them to ty in t 
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bat Degree that ſome have parted with all theit 
Money, and others with their very Cloaths to 
tem, for obliging them ro diſcover what they 
Ide Gypſies would make them believe; where they 
may find Money, and when, and how they may 
lave their deſired Object, but this is not all: It is 
WE theſe that caſt an Eye about them wherever they 
Ws come, to ſee if any Thing lies in their Reach at a 
Houſe-door; or, if there are any Cloaths hangs 
ig abroad to dry, that they may ſafely carry 
way; obſerving, at the ſame Time, all Opportu- 
E nities, where their Men may come the following 
Night for ſtealing Fowls, or ahy Thing elſe 
© that fuits their Turn; and, indeed, © theſe Wo- 
men are not only ſerviceable to themſelves by Day, 
they alſo ſometimes perform their Parts by Night. 
A Parcel, both Men and Women, having 
Y ized a fat Sheep or Lamb, were dreſſing it at 
ne Corner of a Field, with Wood they got out of 
Hedges; while this was doing, about Break of 
Day, the Owner, ſeeing a Smoke, makes towards 
© the Place; the Gang, ſeeing him, diſpatched one 
of their beſt Tongue-pads Expreſs, to tell the 
Man he muſt not approach any nearer, becauſe 
there was one of their Women crying out, and 
in ſuch a Condition, that it was not fit for a 
Man to ſee 3 on which the modeſt Farmer retired, 
and left them to regale themſelves on their Pil- 
lage, but his Sheep or Lamb. - Again, theſe 
Gypſies, in the Winter-time, when they get into 
| Barns or other-cloſe Quarters, are often ſeen to cook 
Bullock's Liver, and give it their Children, ve- 
ry likely to ſham Neceſſity, that they may more 
eaſily deceive the People, and move their Compaſ- 
lon, And that they may cauſe a greater Creduli- 
ty in the Minds of their ignorant Encouragers, - 
one of them is frequently dreſſed up in her Silks, 
LW - | who, 
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98 | * Of the: Man-Gypſy; EG” 
who, to be ſure, is the handſomeſt and be 
Tongue-pad of their Company; thus ſhe repre 
ſents herſelf as Queen of her ragged dirty Tribe 
capable, as . imagine, to ſtrike à Terror inte 
a Country Conſtable, for Fear ſhe ſhould bring ar 
Action of Damage on him for falſe Impriſon: 
ment, in Caſe he takes up her or any of he 
Crew. It has been the ancient Character of theſ 
Gypſy Impoſtors, that they take Baſtards fro 
Pariſh-officers at ſo much Money a Piece, whic 
furniſhes them with ſuch a Number of theſe, a 
moves the Compaſſion of ſome Beholders, for the 
black the Faces and all other Parts of theſe Infan 
with their common Dye to make them -appea 
their own ; and it is for theſe that they buy Bul 
lock's Liver. to feed them with, but the Men anc 
the Women eat their better Sorts of ſtolen Mea 
To this I muſt add one of their Skits : Some o 
the Gypſies having obtained Leave of a young 
Man to lie in his Barn, his Mother, a Widow; 
that kept his Houſe, was asked by one of | theit 
Women, to let her broil a Piece of an Udder, a 
the called it, thinking to impoſe on the Widow": 
Belief, to take off her Notice from the Morſel 
but the Widow bid her be gone with her hal 
Turkey and her Lyes, or elſe ſhe would have the 
ep. ps 
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CHAP. XIX. 
The Hiſtory of the Man-Gyply. _ 
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II is certain, that theſe are a Parcel of knowing 1 
Villains, that buy a Compoſition of ſteeped green 
Husks of Walnuts, or Galls and Logwood, or = 1 
5 5 gether 
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ether, - and) make a Waſh or Dye, that ſo ſtains 


their Faces, Hands, and Bodies, as not to come oft 


n a conſiderable Time, for making them appear 
W like true Egyptians, who, being true Africans, are, 


Ein Courſe, ſo Sun-burned, that, Tawny-moor like, 
W they are of a Colour, between a white and black 


| Moor. Thus having naturally black Eyes, and a 
© 1wotta'Skin by Art, they. march out of London in 
W {parate Gangs, ſome for the, Eaft, others for the 
wWeſt, and the reſt for the South and North-Coun- 


Y ries, I once gave a Lodging to two of them in my 


ban, one was an old Fiddler, called Boſwell ; the 


© other a young Man that went about to dreſs Hats, 


|: Trade or Calling he was brought up to, till he 
book on with a Company of Gypſies, who pro- 


niſed him all Happineſs. This he did for Fear 
Jof being taken up as a Vagrant, juſt as the late 


 fvere Act took Place, for theſe had no Women 


| _ vith them; and it was this young Fellow, that 


Kid he would play with any Man in England at the 
© Game of Put, and was ſure of beating him at it, 


fbe did not underſtand it as well as he. Now it 


Y tappened, that the Stains of their Faces were ſo 


vore out, that they appeared almoſt yellow. After 
1 ds, in about two Tears Time, the old Fiddler, 


# | called again on me, and begged to lodge in my 
| Barn as before; but, ſeeing ſuch a palpable viſible 
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Cheat in his Face, I refuſed him, for it was al- 
| moſt as black as a Black-moor, and ſhined like 
Japan, becauſe it had been newly laid on. Now 
Fe Fellows ſtill travel with their looſe Wo- 
men in Gangs or Companies, ſome with Horſes 
z and ſome none; and this, becauſe the Act againſt 


Vagrants i is neglected being put in Execution, eſpe- 


cally in our Parts, that lie near the great Northern 
© Road through St. Aban's; which occaſions our 


[bring peſtered with all _ of Vagabonds "an 
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1299 Of e MC 
than other Places. It is theſe Gyply«Meny-I ſay; to 
| their wicked: Women; for in Caſe of any Fray, or 
Taking up for Thievery, they are ready at all 
- Times to pay the Damage, or other ways to makel 
up Matters. In former Days there wert 
greater Numbers of Gypſies than now, as, the 3% Gal of 
well Company, the Herne Company, and others, to all Co 
But the late Vagrant Act of Parliament has diſ their Tr 
couraged and thinned them. Herne had Cloaths of Vagrant: 
filver Lace, kept a Couple of Race-harſes, was al- think, it 
ways full of Money, and acted as Chieftain; this their ol 
Herne got ſo much into the good Graces of tho 1742, t 
Owner of a Brick-kiln, near Berthamſtead Com- fdence:r 
mon, that he had Leave to take Poſſeſſion of the Beds on 
Brick-kiln-houſe, which was then uninhabited-; fed on t 
and here it was that he reſided near half a Year to- ful indu 
gether with near thirty Gypſy- Men and Women, that the 
who ſtroled about the Country, and lived by their of Rogu 
wicked Wits. Now, it happened while Herne wat their Ca 
here, that Races were run at HYards-comb, juſt by, bours of 
and here it was that Herne won a great deal off Now, -3 
Money by a particular Bite. He run a little black ſo many 
Horſe againſt a Gentleman's large grey one, and bo carry 
{uffered himſelf to be beat, to draw in a greater gage, b 
Bet, in the following Manner: At the Nick of WW or Lam 
Time a Man rides by the Place on a Market- WW Goods, 
pannel with a hempen Halter on a Bay-horſe's Diſcove 
Head (a common Road lying through the Race- s they 
ground) in a moſt ſlouching careleſs Poſture; and, WT private, 
to make him appear a mere Market-horſe, he WW der a F 
thumped him every now and then with a Broom- ]W! that the 
ſtick : This accidental Horſe, ſays Herne, ſhall run diſcove! 
with the grey Horſe for ſo much Money; ac- WT 1 the 
cordingly great Bets were laid againſt this Horſe, I are apf 
and then the Pannel was: taken off, and a little to their 
Saddle and a Rider put on ; but, as foon 5 the 
| F . | 5 | rum | 
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himſelf in another Poſture, and run fo ſwift as to 
zive the grey Horſe no Share of the Prize. Thus 
this Arch rogue and his Confedetate managed the 
Cheat in ſo nice 4 Manner, - as to take in a great 
deal of unwary People's Money. Theſe Enemies 


their Travelling; for, though theſe and all other 


think, in 1738, yet they now ſeem to be near 
their old · Numbers. It was but this Summer, 
1/42, that a Gang of Gypſies took up their Re- 
Beds on the Ground, while their Mules and Aſſes 
fed on the Common, to the Prejudice of the law- 
ful induſtrious. Commoner. A hard Caſe indeed, 
that the Country ſhould thus ſuffer by a Parcel 


their Cattle, who live like Drones, on the Las 
bours of others without paying any Rent or Taxes 
Now, you may wonder what the Gypfies do with 
ſo many of the Quadrupedes. They are not only 
oo carry the Women, and Children, and their 

gage, but alſo to bear away Part of a dead Sheep, 
or Lamb, Geeſe, Turkies, Hens, or other ſtolen 
W Goods, which they can fo pack up as to prevent a 
= Diſcovery, unleſs the Search is made too hot; and, 
zs they ſteal them in private, they dreſs them in 
private, for they commonly. roaſt or boil un- 
der a Hedge, to the Loſs of our Wood; and, 
that theſe Gypſy-Men or Rapperees may not be 
diſcovered, they ſtrole, Fox like, to diſtant Parts 
in the Night-time for their Prey; and, if they 
are apprehenſive of great Danger, they can take 
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Drum:beat; this Ray · horſe diſcovered. hitnſelf train- 
d up for theo Purpoſe: ; for he immediately put 


to all Countries, where they come, ſtill continue 
vagrants were thinned by the laſt Act, paſſed, I 


of Rogues, their Trullops, their Children, and 


; to their Horſes and Mules, and ſoon be out of 
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It was but in the Tear 1740, chat one of their 
| Chieftains was condemned to. be hanged at e. 
bury Aſſizes for Horſe- ſtealing, and, on the Day 
this capital Villain was hanged, there aſſembled at 
order to reſcue his Body from the Surgeons; but 
: — were too many for them, for they got his! 
dy to Berkbamftead, in order to anatomiſe it. 
In ſnort, theſe Miſereants and their looſe Women 
for, no doubt, all of them are ſo, as they lie and 
heard together in a promiſcuous Manner, travel in 
Terrorem, to the Country People, for when a Com- 
pany of them appears, they generally give the A- 
larm-word one to another, by ſaying,—Take Care 
of your Poultry and your Linnen on the Hedge, for 
_ the Gypfies are come, It is a Pity, therefore, that 
ſome ſmart Law is not made penal enough to pre- 
vent theſe Plunderers going about to ſeek whom 
they may pilfer from, or otherways bite of their 
... nr 
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LTHOUGH I have in the foregoing Wl this mo 
Gypſy Account expoſed one of the worlt men to 
of Villains, yet I here preſent the World with tit is he 
the Character of another in ſome Reſpects worſe BW with w 
than him: The ſham Mad-man Vagrant. There are WE their Ch 
two Sorts of theſe, one that has actually been in and, if 
Bethlehem, and diſcharged as cured; and the other 4 
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that never was there, nor ever had Reaſon for it 
However, both theſe are Impoſtors, particularly 


the latter Sort; for both of them travel about the 


Country all the Year long, and in hot Weather, 
commonly appear in a Holland Shirt, dreſſed with 


I divers coloured Ribbons, a large Ox-horn hang- 


ing by their Side, and a ſeven or eight Feet Quar- 
ter- ſtaff in their Hand. As each of theſe. travels 
by himſelf, he calls at every Houſe that he thinks 
worth his While, and there, nolens volens, makes 
a forcible Entry, if the Doors are only on the 
Jar, and not locked or bolted. Here he comes 
in, and, for the moſt Part, into the inner Room 
of the Ground-floor (ſo bold are theſe impudent 
Wretches) and there demands his Rent, or what 
he calls a Copper Guinea, or ſomething for Couſin 
Jom. Now to obtain his Deſire, he acts in this 
Manner the Dragoon with one Hand, and the 
Courtier with the other; and, what he would 


have exceed both, is, his being thought a Mad- 
man, and paſt the Law, if he kills any Body. 


This he mimicks on Purpoſe to extort Money, 
Victuals, or Cloaths, from the laborious Farmer's 
Wife, or her Daughter, or young Sons or Servants, 


and eſpecially when he can get into an alone 
W Houſe, where, perhaps, none but the Woman and 
ber Children are at Home; here he appears like 
= : commanding Officer, in Terrorem, and not ſa- 
W tified, unleſs he comes off well furniſhed, It is 


= this monſtsous Vagrant that is apt to cauſe Wo- 
men to miſcarry, and frighten others into Fits; 
it is he chat is the Bugbear of the Country, and 
© with whoſe Character ſome filly Women make 
their Children afraid to diſobey their Commands; 


and, if the Maſter of the Houſe, or his ſtout Ser- 
| vant-man, diſputes his Entrance, he ſeemingly 


makes 


makes ready his Quarte raſtaff, and ſhowers à Vol. 
ey of ill Words at him. In ſhort, it is this Fel- 

low, that ſo emboldens himfelf, with the Thoughts 
of being exempted from the Penalty of the Law, 
by his endeavouring to make the Country believe 
he is a Mad-man, that he very audaciouſly pre- 
ſomes on no one's proſecuting him, or taking him 
up for a Vagrant, though, in my humble Opinion, 
he ought, above all others, to be ſuppreſſed with 
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dhe Sham Mad-Woman Jagrat. 
HERE are a greater Number of theſe 

1 than of the Men, that travel, for the mof 

Part, in Buckinghamſhire, Hertfordſhire, and Mid- 
dleſex ; for in my Travels, IJ have obſerved, chat, 
in no three Counties that J ever was. in, there 
are a tenth Part of Vagrants travel, as in theſe. 
Theſe Trampers dreſs themſelves after ſeveral 
Ways; ſome wear a black Hat, others a black 
Cap, others with a Ribbon in their Hair, others 
bare-headed, to make themfelves appear in a 
diſtracted Condition, as much as they can. It 
is few, and very few of theſe; that are real Ob- 

jects of Charity; thoſe that are, are they that have 
been in Betblebem, or other Mad-houſes, and 
_ diſcharged cured or incurable. Now as few Things 
are without their Counterfeit, ſo there are thole 
that imitate them; and, when their Condition 
is called in Queſtion, they anſwer with Lyes 
they have learnt as they lie rough in Barns _ 3 
| others 3 
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De Sham Mad-Woman Vagrant. 1 
others; but, as IJ have often detected ſeveral of 
them in their Diſcourſe, they ſnun my Houſe al- 
moſt like an Inquiſition. Theſe impoſe on igno- 
tant People by telling them that they pay ſo much 
Week to come out of Beiblebem, and muſt return 
into it by ſuch a Day, or elſe be confined after- 
wards, or other Falſities, to the Scandal of one of 
the beſt Charities beſtowed in England. Theſe, 
like the Men, make forcible Entry, and, though 
WT not ſo frightful as they, yet they tenaciouſly keep 
WE cunning or worrying you till they obtain a copper 
buoinca for Couſin Betty, as they call it. But I muſt 
top my Pen for Want of Room, or elſe I could give 
W : voluminous Hiſtory of theſe pernicious Vagrants ; 
Ws however, I hope what I have here written, will be 
enough to encourage a Bill to be brought into Par- 
We lament, for thoroughly curing theſe and other 
WY Evils I ſhall hereafter take Notice of, that the Im- 
poſtor Vagrant may be ſuppreſſed, and the real Ob- 


: ect be duly provided for, better than a poor Tradeſ- 


man was in a Work-houſe in the Suburbs of Lon- 
cn, whom I went to ſee in the hard Winter, 1740, 
W where the People told me they had but two Ounces 
of Beef, beſides Broth and Bread, allowed to a Man 
W 2 Day for. Dinner; but the Man died, and, as the 
W Apothecary told me, whom I employed to look 
after him, for mere Want for the moſt Part of 
good Bedding ; for, having a Diarrhea on him, 
they laid him only on Straw, and gave him neither 
Medicine nor any Thing but the Allowance of the 
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Of the PO TAT OE. 


PHE Foglim Way of preſerving Potatoes 
This moſt uſeful, healthy Root, or Earth- 
apple, fo eaſy to plant, and ſo profitable in its ſe- 
veral Uſes, 1s now got into loch a general Eſteem 
almoſt all over Europe and America, as to be eaten 
from the Beggar to the King; and of its Propaga- WM rering tt 
tion I intend to give a large and new Account in WM or both, 
the Month of February, as it is practiſed both by pen to fe 
Engliſh and Iriſh; and, in this Month, of digging WM very ſwe 
them out of the Earth, and preſerving them for WE rentured 
future Service: For, notwithſtanding the Potatoe is WW kept for 
much more planted of late Years in England, than Wi Tenant, 
formerly, yet no Author whatſoever has hitherto WM Field-hu 
given a true Account of the different Sorts of Pota- gin the 
toes, nor of their ſeveral Natures and Managements, Wl dry Tim 
though it is ſo neceſſary, that, without this Know- they are 
ledge, there is no ſuch Thing as improving this WW men, Gi 
Root in its higheſt Perfection. About Michaelmas- dried in 
time is the common Seaſon of getting the Potatoe thus mac 
out of its natural Bed; for, if it were delayed Potatoes 
much longer, the Froſts might come on ſo ſeyere, he ſhou 
as to cauſe them to run to Water and rot, for ra- WW! their uſu 
ther before this Time the Haulm, or Stalk of the lantide, 1 
Potatoe, will be withered, and the Berries or Seeds it is of 
become of a yellowiſh, or blackiſh dead ripe Co- make a 
lour. And, though I mention Michaelmas-for the WW three, f. 
Time of taking them out of the Ground, yet theſe which tl 
Roots may be dug up for any emergent Occaſion Wi then fill 
the latter Part of Auguſt, or Beginning of Septem- that the 
ber. Some have thought, that mowing off the Wi! Wheat-1 
Haulm, when it is pretty high, will contribute to on, to ke 
| | Wo No enlarge ill May 
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enlarge the Potatoe, becauſe they ſay, that the 
Nouriſhment that this draws robs the Root; but 
this I cannot -commend, unleſs I had a due Expe- 
rience of its Succeſs, any more than I would Car- 
rot or Turnep-tops : For my Part, I never cut off 
the Haulm till I take up the Root, according to 
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be Practice of the Iriſh, who generally follow the 
eme Rule. The ſooner they are dug up, the 
Ws ſmaller they are. Some let them lie in their natu- 
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ral, original Bed of Earth all the Winter. By co- 
yering them with their own Haulm, or with Fern, 
or both, or alone with Straw, if a mild Winter hap- 
pen to follow, they may be ſafe enough, and eat 
rery ſweet and freſh, This Management may be 
© ventured on, where the Potatoes are planted and 
lept for a private Uſe; but it will not do for a 
W Tenant, whoſe Rent and Livelihood depend on the 
Field-husbandry; therefore he muſt obſerve to be- 
ein the Work of digging up his Potatoe- crop in a 
dy Time, with a three or four-tine Fork; and, as 

WT they are dug up, they may be gathered by Wo- 
nen, Girls, or Boys, for being waſhed, and then 
dried in the Sun for two, three, or more Days, and 
thus made fit for Sale in the Market. But, to keep 
W Potatoes ſound all the Winter and Spring-ſeaſons, 
he ſhould do as they do about Nottingham ; here 
their uſual Way is, between Michaelmas and Albol- 
anide, to dig Holes or Pits in the Ground, where 
t is of ſuch a dry Nature, that the Wets cannot 
make a Lodgment : Here they dig a Pit or Trench 
three, four, or five Feet deep, narrow and long, 
| which they line on all Sides with Wheat-ſtraw, and 
then fill it up with Potatoes to the Top. It is then 
that they get Mould ready, and, after a Layer of 
Wheat - ſtraw, they put it over all, in a Ridge-faſhi- 
on, to keep out the Froſts. Thus they ſecure them. 
ull March, and longer; and, being thus ſecured 
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want them for Sale. Others of them, who enjoy 
the Conveniency of a.dry Cellar, and have not great 
Quantities to keep, lay them in Sand, or other dry 
Earth, to ſecure them from the Severity. of Froſts, 
for in theſe Parts their Cellars are cut out of a rocky 
Subſtance, and made very deep; which, being of a 
warm dry Nature in Winter, and cool in Summer, 


Preſerve them in good Order a long Time. Some- | 


what after this Manner they manage their Potatoe- 
crops about Hackney in Middleſex, and Stratford and 
| Barkin in Eſſex, where their Ground is of a light 


gravelly, or ſandy Nature, very proper for preſer-M 
in proc 
= Encour 


ving them by Burial in Field-pits, and where they 
lie ready to be dug up, ſome at a Time, according 
to their Wants, for ſupplying Leadenhall, Newgate, 
Fleet-ditch, and Covent-garden Markets; for (if I 
miſtake not) here are the largeſt and neareſt Plan- 
tations of Potatoes to London of any where,” Like- 
wiſe I obſerved in my Travels, that, near Kingſton 


upon Thames, they ſet a great deal of Ground with 


theſe Roots; where, as their Land lies low, they 
are forced to plow and lay it up Ridge-faſhion, or, 
as we call it in the Vale of Aylesbury, Plowing it by 
ridging up, and caſting down with the Foot or 
Swing-plough to preſerve it dry; and, to keep it 
1o, they lay on great 
their ſtiff Soil, for here their Ground is of the cloſe, 
heavy, black Sort; and by thus ſetting them in a 
fine Earth, and houghing them twice in due Sea- 
ſon, they generally get good Crops in a kind Year. 
This is an Inſtance of the great Conveniency many 


enjoy, who live pear a great Market- town, that 


gives the Farmer a conſtant Opportunity of pur- 
chaſing Dung in large. Quantities z which another 
cannot do, that lives remote from ſuch a Place, and 


therefore is incapable of carrying on the * 
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bo POTATOES: wg 
Husbandry in any Perfection. But here the Far- 
mer has a double Advantage of getting Dung, for 
e is not only ſupplied with it from this Town, but 
has this, or any other Dreſſing from London; by 
Water- carriage, at a moſt cheap Rate. 
We Iriſn Management of Potatoes. It is well 
known, that the Vriſb are the chiefeſt Planters (and 
believe I may ſay the beſt), in Europe, and the 
more for being drove to it by Neceſſity; for they 
were always poor ignorant Huſbandmen, till, of 
late Years, ſome of their learned and able Men have 
ſo encouraged Huſbandry, that it has put many of 
their Farmers on ſtriving who ſhall outdo the others 
in procuring. the beſt Crops of Grain. And this 
Encouragement they have carried ſo far, as to re- 
ward the Perſon who can come to Market ſooneſt, 
and bring the moſt of the beſt Commodity to it. 
Now it is this excellent Contrivance, beyond all 
others ever before practiſed, that has made their 
Farmers get out of their old round- about Ways 
of Farming, and practiſe new Improvements, to 
the vaſt Advantage of their Kingdom in general ; 
as appears by their curing thoſe many uſeleſs, dan- 
gerous Bogs, and cauſing them to bear Trees, 
& Shrubs, artificial Graſſes, and Corn, where hardly 
any Thing grew before. But, above all, their ex- 
gquiſite Diligence and Art are to be admired, in 
bringing in a little Time their Linnen Manufac- 
ture to ſuch Perfection, as very much to ſupplant 
or hinder. the Importation of Holland and French 
Linnen, by the great Quantities they ſend to Eng- 
und every Year; and I ſuppoſe we ſhall not only 
be ſupplied with the beſt and cheapeſt of Sheet- 
ing, Shirting, and other ſuch Neceſſaries from [re- 
land, but alſo with Cambricks of the fineſt Sort. 
o their Potatoe-plantations are not a little im- 
proved of late Years, for now they are Maſters of, 
* | — at 
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The, Character of the Caſtonian or "Mor nter 
Fotatoe; and the great Service it did in the 
Wy, aper „ S498 „„ 


\H I S Potatoe is tl of a light yellowiſh 
"| Colour; but by ſome it is called the white 
Hos Potatoe (for the largeſt of theſe have weighed | 
above a Pound-weight) and grows with a broad 
Bottom and narrow Top in an upright Poſture, WE 
though it runs the deepeſt into the Ground of all 
others, even above a Foot, and therefore reſerves WW 
itſelf from the Froſts better than any. This was . How 7/ 
the only Potatoe, that withſtood the great Froſt of 
1739-40, while it lay Abroad, whereby many of 
the poor Jriſþ were kept alive, while Thouſands of 
others periſhed for Want; for, where an Iriſhman . 
can enjoy a Potatoe- plantation and a Cow, he ine Fo. 
thinks himſelf happy enough. When all the other bor the 
Sorts of Potatoes were frozen and rotted into Wa- Spade c 
ter, this became a Subſiſtence, becauſe, contrary become 
to all others, this grows downwards, while the reſt WW the Pot 
grow upwards, even to the Surface of the Earth, Dieces, 
by the Time they are fit to dig up; which was . may be 
the Occaſion of this fatal Misfortune. It is like- ing of t 
wiſe the Maſter-Potatoe for living longeſt in the or other 
ſame Ground, even twenty, or thirty Years. three Sc 
There was a Gentleman, that lived two Miles Ground 
| from Newky, in the County of Armagh, wlo o_ F ; 
| theie 
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theſe Potatoes in one and the ſame Piece of dry 
Und five and thirty Years, for in a wet Soil they 
vill ſtarve and come to little; yet, if the Ground 
ss cleared of this Potatoe after two Crops, and 2 
new Plantation is made of the fame, it will be an 
Improvement, as I intend to ſhew hereafter. Some 
think this Potatoe is beſt boiled in two Waters, if 
it is put in whole; one to take off the Strength 
and make it mild, and the other to make it ſoft. 
Others think one Water ſufficient, eſpecially if they 


TFotatoe being very large, the hot Water cannot 
ealily enter it. It is certainly a very ſweet dry Po- 
W tatoc, that eats ſhort and pleaſant, and therefore 
W itis a Pity we do not get it into the adjacent Parts 
of London, as J hear they have done about Liver- 
pool, in Lancaſhire. . % tron ar war a 
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HAP. XXIV. 


: How the Iriſh dig up and preſerve their Pota- 
©; toes againſt the froſty Seaſons. 


oo 


_ Potatoes with a Spade, and not with the three- 
tine Fork, as the Engliſb for the moſt Part do; 
for the 1riſþ are of Opinion, that, though the 
Spade cut ſome in two, thoſe that are left behind 
become the better Seed for another Lear; and, if 
the Potatoe-bed is to be wholly deſtroyed, the 


may be gathered up on the next digging or plow- 
ung of the Ground for ſowing it with bare Barley, 
or other Corn, as is their uſual Way. The other 
three Sorts of Potatoes are eaſier got out of the 


becauſe 


are firſt cut in Pieces ; otherwiſe, | they ſay, this 


IRST. Here they commonly dig up their 


Pieces, as well as the remaining intire ſmall ones, 


Ground, than the Munſter deep-rooted Potatoe, 
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1142 Of POTATOES 
becauſe” the former Sorts lie almoſt on the Surface 


of the Earth. When they have thus dug, or 
plowed them up, the next Thing is to preſerve 
them ſound for their Family Uſes the reſt of the 
Tear; and, in order to do this in the greateſt Se- 
curity, ſome dig a Pit or Hole in the very Ground- 
room they lie in, that the Potatoes may be kept as 
near the Fire as poſſible; and yet even this Con- 
trivance did not, in many Places, wholly anſwer 
their Expectation in 1740; for the Froſt was fo 
long violent, as to penetrate and damage their up- 
permoſt Parcels, eſpecially in their leaſt Sort of 
Cottages, while the Caſtonian Potatoe' remained 
found in its deep-lying, original, covered Bed. And 
thus this latter Potatoe becomes the moſt conveni- 
ent Sort of all others for thoſe poor People to plant, 
who have not Room enough for ſtoring and keep- 
ing Potatoes ſound for their future Service. 
A Second Way, is performed by digging up 
Potatoes early in Auguſt, and burying them in 
a dry Pit, as I have before obſerved. _ Now this 
Pit is not to remain in the open Field, with only 
a Covering of Clay, Sand, and Fern, which in 
many Places they beat together, that it may lie 
hard and cloſe in a Ridge-ſhape, the better to Hogs. 
keep out Froſts and throw off Wets ; no, it is for Drying 
this Purpoſe : After the Pit is lined with Straw, Jone tt 
and filled up with Potatoes, they erect a Cock or Per fect! 
Stack of Hay or Corn over it, which they ſup- the Kil 
poſe will keep off all Vermin, as well as all Froits WW in the 1 
and Wets, and thus they ſecure the Potatoes ral Big 
ſound till the Spring-ſeaſon following, when the 3 A 1 
Hay or Corn is to be removed off the Spot of Cloth « 
Ground, and they have Liberty to dig out their Bak lo 
Potatoes for bringing them Home, or otherways We hurt ne 
diſpoſe of them according to their Convenien- Thing 
cy. And here it is to be obſerved, , 3 is made 
mm 8 e they ® 
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they hats Potatoes in this Manner, they are at 
firſt deſigned to lie hare for their-later Uſes ; and, 
accordingly, they provide a Storg in another Place 
. their e early Spend ing. 46 I am going * 
AT bird, Way... The laſt mentioned WY 
reckoned. by Jriſbmen- to be the | ſecureſt Way, 1 
others, for preſerving their Potatoes againſt all ”_ 
cidents 3 but, as they cannot come at them in the 
forward Part of the Year, they, to ſupply this, 
dig Potatoes, -up at Michaelmas or thereabouts, and 
pack them in Heaps in Barns, or Hovels, or in 
ſome Out- houſe, with Straw. or other warm Cover- 
ing to keep off Froſts, by which Means they can 
take them. out at any Time for their preſent Occa- 
A ſions, and ſo On, an their Fan come in Sea- 
ſon. 
A Fourth Way i 1s this: f They lay: a Parcel of Po- 
tatoes at a Time over a Malt or other Kiln to dry, 
and here they are dried, and ſmoaked in the Dry- 
ing; but, as they let them lie but half an Hour, 
U they are not much touched with the fulſome Va- 
pour; for, if they were to let the Potatoes lie much 
longer here, they would be unfit for any Thing but 
Hogs. Others dry them in the Sun, as the ſweeteſt 
Drying that is; and, when they can be thoroughly 
done this Way, they enjoy them in the greateſt 
Perfection. And though, when they are dried by 
the Kiln, they may, ſhrink and ſhrivel a little, yet 
in the Pot — will ſwell, and return to their natu- 
nal Bigneſs. 
1 4 225 Way, is to os Potatoes on the Hair- 
Cloth of a Cockle-oaſt-kiln 3 which Kiln is built 
very lofty, and ſo ordered that the Fire cannor 
hurt neither Malt, Hops, Potatoes, nor any other 
Thing that is dried thereon ; becauſe the Fire that 


is made Uſe of for this Purpoſe is confined in 
Q a a Trunk 


Has 1 
f 8 


. thoſe Vegetables that lie on the Hair- cloth muſt 


| o be next to the ſweeteſt Way of all Drying, the 
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2 Trunk of four caſt Irons, about an Ell long; 


4 


leſs broad, and an Inch or more thick. Theſe are 
fo heated by the Fewel of Sea - coal, or any other 
Sort (no Matter which) as to make them almoſt 

_ red-hot, from whence iſſues a moſt naſty fulſome 
Smoke, that is conveyed away from the Fire, 
through Flews of Brick-work, built and fixed to 
the Side-walls of the Kiln-room. In this Manner 


certainly dry ſweeter and more regular, than on 
any other Kiln whatſoever ; for here they are cured 
by hot Air, which, though artificial, may be ſaid 


Sun-drying ; but this Way is utterly unknown. to 
the Iriſbman, and indeed to molt Enghſbmen. How- 
ever, as it is my incumbent Duty to do all the Ser- 
vice I can, this to Jriſþ and Engliſh, J mean, and 
Britons in general, I would adviſe all Perfons, who 
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have Occaſion for ſuch ſweet and regular Drying of lity, 
Wheat or any other Grain, Hops, Potatoes, Mad- Supper- 
der, Saffron, Onions, and many others of the rooty Wl roaſting 
Tribe, and whoſe Purſes will admit of it, to en- Butter: 


W and the 
W the Scur 
better t. 
W Fleſh. 

ort of 


deavour the Erecting of theſe Kilns with all Expe- 
dition, that our Britain, and Ireland, and Plantations 
abroad, may enjoy thoſe many Vegetables in the 
longeſt, ſweeteſt, and moſt pleaſant Order, that 
now ate fo damaged by being raw dried, or burnt 
or ſmoaked, as to render them moſt nauſeous and 
diſagreeable, and even of leſs Value than they BW! paternal 
would be, if dried on this moſt valuable Sort of Childret 
Kiln, Yet, for all that I have here wrote in de- well ca 
ſcribing this ſerviceable Kiln, I know, that moſt BW ſtead th 
Maltſters will not approve of the ſame, becauſe it ll betables 
is againſt their Intereſt, on Account of its tedious WII Potatoe. 
Drying, for the great Maltſters, eſpecially, are for WI obſerved 
drying great Quantities 1n a little Tune _ ” dot be 
5 eaſon 


2 
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Reaſon this delicate Way will not do it, they reject 
ti. But, I think, I have wrote enough, here and 
n other Works, to let People into the Knowledge 
of ſeveral Impolitions committed by thoſe Maltſters 
who endeavour their own Intereſt before their Fel- 
o- creatures Health and Pleaſure, or elſe they 
yould not be guilty of the two extreme Evils, of 
drying Malt, either raw or burnt, or blowed up to 
decei ve the 7. of the 1 * 1 


—_— > * 


CHAP. xxv. 


The different W ay of Dreſſing and preporing 
Potatoes for Family * | 


T is now e common, even among 
lity, to make Uſe of this Earth-apple as 

_ Supper-food great Part of the Winter-ſeaſon, 5 5 
baſting them in Embers, and eating them with 
W Butter and Salt, in the Manner a boiled Egg is 
and this, becauſe of the light Natufe of its ; ny 
nnd the contrary Quality it has to the Breeding of 
be Scurvy, which cauſes it to induce Repoſe much 
W better than the faline, ſcorbutic, heavy Nature of 
We Fleſh. And ſo careful are many of the knowing 
Fort of Perſons at this Time, that, out of their 
W paternal Affection to the future Health of their 
Childrens Bodies, they hinder them as much' as they 
q well can from eating Fleſh at any Time, and, in- 
ſtead thereof, encourage them to the feeding on Ve- 
detables, and particularly and moſt of all on the 
Fotatoe. Accordingly, if this Oeconomy was more 
obſerved among all Sorts of Perſons, there would 
not be ſuch a diſeaſed Progeny, as are commonly 
Q 2. . : * 4Ä]d 
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brought into 'the World By the hereditaty Diſtem- 
pers of their Epicurean Parents 3 yet fo fond are 
ſome of the Ignorant of Fleſh-Diet, that 1 have 
known a Perſon to enjoy it in its full Extent; and 
never eat Bread with it. Another, whoſe Function 
IT ought and do conceal, would conſtantly ſpobn up 
the Gravy of Meat where Decenty did not hinder 
him; but he dearly paid for this Epicurean Fancy, 
for he became ſo afflicted with the Gout, that on 
of his Intimates told him he ought. to be conſti- 
tuted Preſident of the Gouty Fraternity. There are 
many other Ways of preparing-Potatoes for Eating 
| beſides roaſting them in Embers, or boiling them, 
and cating them with melted Butter, as I am going 
A Second Way of preparing and tefing Potatoes. 
When Potatoes are to be boiled, put them into a 
Pot of cold Water, and allow them enough of it, 
elſe they will crack and let in the Water to thei 
Loſs of their beſt Taſte; and for this Purpoſe 
Spring- water exceeds all others, as performing it 
in the beſt Manner, provided the Potatoes are not 
boiled too ffious in it, for a quick Fire is very 
apt to break them, before they are boiled enough. 
In my travelling between Briſtol and Bridgwater, 
I put up at a-lone Houſe, where, aſking what I {crving 
and my Man could have to eat, the Woman cedent 
told me, the had nothing but Bacon and Pota- that J 
toes. I was ſurpriſed to hear of ſach a Diſh at the 1. 
that Time of the Year, being the Month of June, or pa 
for, in Hertfordſhire and many other Countries, WW will r 
they have no Notion of eating them in the Sum- ¶ſome 
mer- time, becauſe they have not Skill enough t Watet 
preſerve them good all the While; but this Woman vided 
did, and her Way of doing it was this:: Near Lach- 
Day, ſhe faid ſhe dug up all her P otatoes, whe 4 have 
0 | 4 they Butter 
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they appeared little ſprouted; upon which ſhe 
immediately waſhed them, dried them, and pack- 
ed them up in a ſquate Heap on a wooden Floor 
along the Sides of the Walls about the Room, 
where the Fire, ſhe uſually made for her daily Pur- 
poſes very much contributed to their Preſervation, 
though they lay two Feet high and two Feet 
broad; here they grew a little afterwards, but not 
ſo much, but that they eat very well, according to 
the Woman's Character of them, who told me be- 
forehand, they would eat the more mellow, lighter, 
and ſweeter for being thus ſprouted; and, that they 
might anſwer the better, ſhe fell to paring them 
directly, before ſhe: put them into the Pot; and I 
muſt needs ſay. the Bacon and Potatoes, as ſhe or- 
dered them, proved a pleafant Dinner. But what 
I am here farther to remark is, that in theſe Parts 
they are ſuch Lovers of Potatoes, that they employ 
their greateſt Care in their Propagation and Pre- 
ſervation 3 inſomuch that at Stoke- Market, in So- 
merſetſhire, on the ſixteenth Day of June, 1737, 
they were fold for three Shillings a Buſhel, and, 
there and at Briſtol, they enjoyed them till near 
Michaelmas, An Example, I ſhould think, ſuffi- 
cient to encourage the univerſal Planting and Pre- 
ſerving of this excellent Root, ſince, by this Pre- 
cedent and what I have wrote, it plainly appears, 
that Potatoes may be enjoyed as Meat or Sauce all 
the Year. Others ſay, that, if Potatoes are peeled 
or pared like a Turnep, before they are boiled, it 
will make them tafte watery and inſipid; but, if 
ſome Salt and beaten Spice be firſt put into the 
Water, it will give them an agreeable Reliſh, pro- 
vided they be eaten directly. Os 

A Third Way. Others, when they are boiled, 
have a Sauce ready to put over them, made with 
Butter, Salt, and Pepper; others uſe Gravy I 

— N others 
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others Ketchup, ſome eat them boiled with only 
Pepper and Salt, others cut the large ones in Slices | 


and fry them with Onions, or ſtew. them With Salt, 
| Pep r, and Ale, or Water, _ 
Fourth Way: It is alſo a very, common Way 


to boil them firſt, then peel them and lay how in | 


the Dripping-pan under roaſting Meat. 

 . A Fifth Way, as I remember, the Welch follow 
very much, in Caermarthenſhire in particular; they 
bake them with" Herrings mixed with La 7 0 
Salt, Pepper, Vinegar, ſweet Herbs, and 


Alſo they cut Mutton in Slices, and lay ga hy a 


Pan, and on them Potatoes and Spice, then ano- 
ther Layer of all the ſame with half a Pint of Wa- 8 


ter; this they ſtew, covering all in the Time with 
Cloths round the Cover of the Stew- ps and. ac- 
count it excellent Victualss. 
A Sixib Way. The Irifb have ſeveral Ways of 
eating · them. The 
eat them with only Salt, after they are boiled, o- 
thers with Butter and Salt, but moſt of all Vinh 
Milk and Sugar as the moſt delicious and moſt 


common Way of all others; and ſo when they can: 


get a Piece of Pork, Bacon, or ſalt Beef, they ac- 
count it an excellent Diſh with their boiled Pota- 
toes. 


then put them into Bacon or Pork-Broth, with Pep- 
per, Spice, and ſweet Herbs, and they will make 
a Soup like Peaſe-ſoup, _ 

An Eighth Way, is to maſh boiled Potatoes as 
fine as can be done; this with Spice, ſweet Herbs 
dried, and beaten ſmall, and mixed with Butter 
and Salt, makes a delicate Pudding for Rabbits, 
 Hares, Fawns, Jacks, or Mullets, in the cheapeſt 


Manner that can well be; I mean, © OY - and 
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ſowing it oy in a thei Belles, for being roaſted in 


them. | 
A Ninth Way, is to maſh' chan after the Pota- 
toes are boiled, and then with a Mixture of other 


ſogredients, they wa make a ee for Skin- 
din 


INgS. 
A Tenth Way. | Potatoes, boiled, pulpe and 
7 with Mil and Salt! into a Dough, wi 
Cakes, if baked. 


Potatoe Bread. This Root has often vide em- 


of Bread ip the ſcarce Times of Corn. Take as 
much boiled Pulp of Potatoes, as Wheaten Flour, 
Weight for Weight, and knead them together a 8s 
common Dough is done for Bread. 

Potatoe Pudding. Boil, peel, and beat them t to 
: Maſh in a Mortar. Take three Pounds of this 
Pulp, and add to it one Pound of Butter, whole 
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Salt, and grated Nutmeg, and beat all well toge- 
ther in the Mortar for Boiling or Baking ; when 


\ 
So» v K 
5 
r 


and pour in melted Butter. - Another ſays, 
Add to the Pulp of Potatoes a fourth Part Weight 
of Marrow, and ſeaſon all with Orange-juice, and 
Orange: flour Water, beaten Spice, and Roſe-water ; 
We lay this in a prepared Paſte in a Diſh, and bake it 
na gentle Oven; when ready, pour ſome ſweeten- 
ed Cream over it. Or, mix Potatoe- pulp 
vith Apples chopped ſmall, Cream, and Loaf- 
ſugar, Powder of Cinnamon and Cloves ; put all 
into a Paſte and bake it in a ſlow Oven. Or, 
mix Potatoe-pulp with fat Bacon, finely cut, Oat- 


bake in a Pan, 

= To fry Potatoes, When they are boiled and 
© liced, have Yolks of Eggs 9 beaten up with a 
5 grated 


wil make 


ployed, like the Turnep, towards making Loaves f 


Oatmeal, Currants, fix Eggs, and Pepper, and 


it is done, make a Hole in the Middle at Top, 


meal whole, Currants, P re and Salt, which. . 
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grated Nutmeg or wo. When. the, b 5 


furniſh 
Fou muſt dip them into the Yolks of Eggs and 8 
* your Pan; when they are fed on both "Ne 
Sides, pour over your Layerngf f Rae, Vinegar, F Al 
Sugar, and Roſe- water e 2 a Piec 
Potatoe Fritters. Boil and. then mix the Pul PR vn K 
with Milk, Clover, Cinnamon, and Eoaf-ſugar pow- we ol 
dered® To this Batter add ſhredded /Apples, and 4s Phy 
fry them like others, in Hogs-lard;—Qr; 85 make 1 
them in a. ſeaſoned- W. ay, put to the Pulp C m, are du 
and mix Pepper and Salt and Currants with them ech i. 
for a Batter, or, if you" think fit, ch perl Reef. they la 
ſewet may be added. Kori th et, or | 
" Pha Pye. Boil- Pitagocs (nor tog md cut 8 
them forth in Slices as thick as your, Thumb, ſea- Potato 
ſon them with Nutmeg, inna mog, Ginger, and Wi ne W 
Sugar; your Coffin being ready, put: them in over me Po 
the Bottom; add to them the Marrow of two or dy Co 
three Bones, ſeaſoned as aforeſaid, a Handful off and at 
ſtoned Raiſins of the Sun, Dates, Orangado, Ci- nere 
tron, with Ringo- roots ſliced, put Butter over it, Hasle. 
and bake them; let their Layer = a little Vinegar, W that th 
Sack, and Sugar, beaten up with the Volk of an Soil fol 
Egg. and a little drawn Butter; when your Pye is W Potato 
enough, pour it 2 it together, eren on i had, w 
r, garniſh it, and ſerve it us. W who, } 
Sagar, | Way of Dreſſing them. Our com- W of Ha) 
mon Way of dreſſing Potatoes is, to boil them, Fall of 
peel them, and lice them; when this is done, Hempſt, 
we put thery into a Diſh with boiled Salt-fiſh, Wonde 
or with a Piece of Bacon, or with pickled Pork, ternity 
or with powdered Beef, or under a Shoulder or of fand 
Leg of Mutton; in ſhort, this is the beſt Root 1 * nble fr 
the World for ſupplying the Place of Breads ani W worth | 
Meat, becauſe it is nouriſhing, pleaſant, and 2. Pola 
ing, and thus they will very much leſſen _ W feed H 
Charge of Fleſh; ſo that the Farmer who does not fe Me 


hin . 
furn W in che 


of POTATOES, 1 
furniſh himſelf every ir by a Plantation of Fo. 
tatoes, I am ſure, is not his own Friend. + © 

The Gaddeſden ax af preparing Potataes. Moſt 
or all of our Gen Farmers, every Year, "ſet 
2 Piece of Ground with M53 2: for only their 


„ 1 I oO © 


is to Big 965 u about — and, as they 
are dug up 2575 the Dirt abdut them, they dry 
them in the Sun; and, when they are dried enough, 
they lay them in a Bed of Wheat. Straw in a Gar- 
ret, or ſome dry Place, and cover them with Wheat- 
Straw 3 "hits "Oy 2a Layer of Straw and a Layer of 
Potatoes, the Z tenen preſerve them ſound all 
the Winter, for no Root requires drier Lying than 
the Potatoe; and they are of Opinion, that: the 
dry Coat of Dirt proves a Nouriſhment to hem, 
and at the ſame Time helps to keep them warm. 
Here our Soil is a red Clay under a Surface of 
Haſle- mould, about a Foot or little more deep, ſo 
that they cannot keep them buried in this wet 
Soil ſound; nor have they a Notion of preſerving 
Potatoes by Interment, no more than the Gardener 
had, who lives about ſeven Miles from me, and 
who, having a Potatoe-bed lying next to a Stack 
of Hay, had them preſerved ſome Time by the 
Fall of it; ; which enabled him to ſell Potatoes at 
Hempſtead Market in the Spring, 1740, to the 
Wonder of the People, becauſe. none of his Fra- 
ternity of Gardeners, though, like him, poſſeſſed 
of ſandy. Grounds, yet ſaved any ſound in that ter- 
ible froſty Winter, at leaft not ſo. many as were 
worth bringing to Market. 

Potatoes good for Cattle, &c. 8 will 
feed Hogs fleſhy, but the Fat, like other looſe 
ted Meat, is flaſhy, and will boil away too faſt 


in the Pot; therefore more fitting to feed. Store- 
R hogs, 
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hogs, Pigs, and Hounds, and al 


Starch. 
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for the Month of September. Sheep and all 


% 
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Beaſts, next to Horles for Plowing and Carting, 


are the moſt neceſſary of all others to the Farmer, 


for the Profit of gheir Folding, for their Wool, 
and for their Fleſh; yet, to make this Beaſt 
anſwer to the greateſt Profit, is what all Farmers 


aim at. On this Account it is that at this Time 


I-employ my Pen, and, if I can contribute any 
Thing thereto, I ſhall think my Labour well be- 
ſtowed. -t ß 
\ TI know. a Yeoman, whoſe Land or Farm is 
about ſixty Pounds a Year, that, as I remember, 
kept eighty Ewes and Wethers. Seventy, Acres 
of this Farm were arable,. and the reſt Meadow. 
This Farmer, one Tear, happening to overſtock 
himſelf (notwithſtanding he had a ſmall Com- 
mon before his Door) he ſuffered a great Loſs 
by the Death of almoſt half his Flock, that died 


of the Hunger- rot; for he grudged them Hay, 


and his Ewes did nor care.to cat Straw, and 
his Graſs was eat up before the Winter was half 
gone, by his three Cows, and four Horſes, and 
ſometimes with Sheep, ſo that there enſued a great 
Mortality by red Water, Gripes, and Want of 
Another Farmer, that lived about a Mile diſtant 
from him, did rather worſe, for this Man kept 
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rear an hundred Ewes and Wethers, and had 
only twenty Acres of incloſed plowed Ground; 


þ 44 
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but, having a large Common before his Houſe, 
he preſumed cds Feed of that, which in a 
mild Winter, happened to anſwer his Expecta- 
tion; but, the hard Winter of 1739 following, 
believe he loſt near half his Flock by Want of 
Another Farmer about a Mile diſtant from the 
laſt, that rents about an Hundred a Year of plow- 
ed Land, keeps two hundred and fixty Sheep, with 
the Aſſiſtance of a ſmall Common and his in- 
cloſed Fields. This Man acts the good Husband, 
2s the other two did the bad one; for he always 
takes Care to ſow as much Clover and Trefoil as 
i neceſſary to bait his Folding ſneep all the Sum- 
mer long. When his Shepherd unfolds, he drives 
the Sheep on the Common, and there lets them 
remain commonly till two of the Clock, and then 
brings them into the Field for baiting them; thus 
he improves his Ground by ſowing artificial Graſ- 
ſes, gives his Sheep a Belly-full every Day, and 
gets his plowed Land folded in the greateſt Ex- 
tent; and what tends likewiſe very much to his 
Profit is, the Sheep, by ſuch plentiful Feeding 
eyery Day, always are maintained in a fat Condi- 
tion, which brings me to what J moſt intend by 
this Chapter, viz. ns OY 
As ſoon as the Corn is got out of the Field, if 
your Flock conſiſts of a hundred Sheep, draw out 
twenty or thirty Wethers, and put them into one 
Stubble-field, where let them feed till they have 
eaten the Graſs of it about half down; then open 
Wy another Stubble-field, and turn them in there, 
and fo on keep feeding and ſhifting them through 
all your Fields; by which Time your firſt Field 
will have got a freſh Bite of Graſs ; here _— 
. LO = till 


0 


fill your a de e to feed, which, if they 
were ſown forward, will be fie to. turn into at 41 
Dollantide; and, if the... Sail happen \to,.be. a dry 
one; and 'the Weather. dry alſo, your Sheep wi 
ſoon be fat for the Butcher. The before-mention- 
ed Farmer, laſt Spring, 1742, ſold one hundred 
fat Wethers for one hundred Pounds, that vere 
Store-ſheep but the Summer before, and Part of 
the two hundred and ſixty. 

Nov, obſerve, that the Sheep, thay this Far- 
mer ſo fats, are generally ſix- toothed Wethers, 
and e ne thoſe of four broad Teeth 3. theſe] 
are the right profitable Sort for Fattitg, and not] 
the two-toothed Sheep, as ſoine would fain make 
out; for, how can a Sheep of two Years old fat 
ſo ſoon as thoſe a Year or two older, while they 
are in their Height of growing. If theſe were to 
be fatted, they muſt in Courſe have the longer 
Time, becauſe their Food would be 7 N in, 
Growth, as much as in Fatting, very likely. But, 


when Sheep are three or four Years old, they far W accor 
ſooner, becauſe' they ate then almoſt at their is th 
full Maturity of Growth; therefore a fore - toothed W about 
Wether-ſheep at three. Years old, and a ſix-tooth- WW know 
ed Wether at four, are certainly the only two Sorts WW they | 
of profitable Sheep to.:fat, which they will ſoon WW Uſe « 
arrive to, if they have gone through the three we ca 
ſeveral Stages of Fatting, 1 have. before mentie W they 
oned; 5 = Shi 

This is the Method 1 N to follow . mis, 


364 it is by this Improvement, that we get our ber te 
plowed Grounds dreſſed in the cheapeſt Manner WW a Ma 
poſſible; in a great Meaſure clear pf. that empty Mich 
Notiqn, which I know... ſome Perſons have e It 
tertained and inſiſted on: That the Graſs, em- are v. 
ploxed to feed theſe Sheep, is worth: as much as Wl (whic 
the F I ſg becauſe the Ground, ; thoſe 
ein 
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nne  - Ms. 
being ſown with Clover, is dreſſed by. the Cloyer- 
crop and. the Sheep while feeding on it; for Clo- - 
yer is called the Mother of Corn, as I every Lear 
prove;z for by letting of a full Crop of it grow 
two. Years. together, that is either fed or mowed, 
I ſeldom miſs of a good Crop of Wheat, by ſow- 
ing the Seed on only one. Plowing of the Clover- 
lay up; and this without any Dunging, as I have 
experienced it many Years, particularly in the laſt 
of 1742, when I had above twenty- five Shocks of 


C * 


good Wheat on am Acre of it. 

Hence it may be obſerved, that, where a Farmer 
has the Conveniences of a near Common for his 
Sheep, he ought to keep moſt or better all We- 
ther- ſheep (if he does not ſuckle Houſe-lambs) 
becauſe he can draw out, fat, and ſell a Parcel off 
every Lear with greater Aſſurance, than raiſe a 
Profit by breeding and fattening Graſs- lambs. 

But there is another Way that our Chilturn Far- 
mers manage, where they have a Number of Sheep, 
accordingly z or, when Turnep-crops fail, and that 
is thus: The Midalzſex Hay or Graſs-farmers 
about Michaelmas-time uſually pay us Viſits, to 
know if we have Wether-ſheep to ſell, becauſe 
they put a great Part of. their Aftermeath go the 


Uſe of fatting them for Smithjield Market; and, if 
we can get them pretty forward in our Stubbleg, 
they will then- perhaps fetch twelve or fourteen 
Shillings a Piece; but when our Turnep-crops 
miſs, we then are forced to ſell the greater Num- 
ber to theſe Graſs-farmers;z ſo that we have always 


a Marker ready for our Store Wether-ſheep about 


* 


Micbaelmas- time. A 
It is on this Account that we Chilturn-farmers 


are very careful as ſoon, as Haryeſt is quite &Ver 
(which is ſeldom till in September) to draw out 
thoſe Wether-ſheep from our. Folding-flock, that 


are 
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ne 5 
are forwardeſt, that is to ſay, thoſe that are moſt the 1 
fleſhy, and pot them into our Stubbles, and then | 

either to fell them, as I faid, to Middleſex Far. | Num 
mers, or to put them into Turneps ; for all for- mo 
ward fattiſh Sheep will ſtay out in the Weather in th 
and feed, when the poor ones will fhrink un- the | 
der a Hedge ; and fometimes ſuch' forward Sheep | may 
will fat in the very Stubbles without any farther t 
Help, or in the After-paſtures by Mibollantide, and whic 
then the Turneps will ſerve others; but, if you 

have any old Ewes that want their Teeth, they 
well do. beſt in Grafs, becauſe they cannot bite a 
Turnep. | n 
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P the Picking of Hops, This Vegetable, in Wants 
Oo this Month, proves the Ho Pander Los Ti 
or Gain. A good-natured Soil, a kind Seaſon, and 
a diligent Management have cauſed one Acre'to re- 
turn the Owner from one to two thouſand Weight timel 
of Hops in a Year. Happy therefore are they, 
whoſe large Plantations have eſcaped the Damage In Ke 
of Flies, Lice, Bugs, Blights, Fen or Mould, 
Storms, and other pernicious Incidents, and who at 
laſt enjoy a dry mild Time for gathering or pick- WW 
ing them in this Month ; for it is the Notion of 
ſome concerned in Hop-plantations, that they are 
liable to fifty Accidents in a Year, and to the 
Charge of twenty Pounds an Acre in all. 8 
When Hops look browniſh, feel hard, are eaſi- en 
ly rubbed in Pieces, and ſmell fragrant, they dil- WW vi 
cover a full Ripeneſs, which commonly . ole 
| | | . C 


" 


„ . ay” 
the latter End of laſt, or the Beginning of this 
Month. Now he, that is furniſhed with a proper 
Number of Hands, and all other Convenieacies, is 
moſt capable of gathering l Quantities 
in the leaſt Time; which is the main Article in 
the picking Undertaking, becauſe by this they 
may very likely be delivered from theſe Accidents, | 
that ſometimes ruin whole Plantations of Hops, 
which overtake and befal thoſe who are unprovided 
at this Time, with a ſufficient Number of Work 
People. ENTS 5 Ir . 8 1 

Mr. Weekly, of Town Malden, in Kent, gives 
three Half-pence a Buſhel, and ſmall Beer, for 
arbor his Hops, while others give but a Pen- 
ny; and it has been obſerved, that this Perſon is 
commonly bleſſed with a plentiful Crop, and by 
this ene nee Price he never wants the ready 
Help of his Neighbours; ſo that, when the Small- 
pox raged in this Town, in the Tear 1738, the 
Poor of the Place worked for him, while others 
wanted Pickers. ' . _ os 
The Farnham Hop is a pale, tender Sort, and 
more delicate, but looſer than the browner Can- 
terbury Hop, and therefore requires a very nice and 
= timely Picking accordingly, at Farnbam, they 
= cmploy their Hands by the Day, and gather ſingle. 
In Kent, they gather by the Buſhel, and then pull 
Leaves with the ſmalleſt Hops to make Meaſure. 

At Farnbam, they have only eleven hundred 
Hills to an Acre, and two Poles to a Hill, and 
two Binds, or Vines, to a Pole. In Kent they 
have three Poles, and three Vines to a Pole, which 
produces a ſmall Hop ; yet here.they affirm, that 
W their brown cloſe Hops are endued with that 
Strength, as will never deceive their Buyer. But, 
when Storms happen in the Gathering-time, their 
Violence is apt to break the Branches, bruiſe and 

TW diſcolour 
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n 5 Hops 128 
diiſtolour the Hops, and 'thus hinder delt kling = long 


for the beſt Price; for their fine greeniſh Colour hers 
is the main Incitation for che Brewer to bk the to H 


greateſt” Price for them Do, T. 
To begin; they cut the Vine at pRB tuo, 5 if yo 
three Feet high from their Root, that th them 
bleed the leſs, leſt the too free Ifuing out of che Sa Sap ed in 


weaken the Roots againſt. the next. Tear; then, 
with a wooden and iron Dog (if Hands will not 
do alone) they raife\ the Poles out of the Ground, [ 

; and carry them to the Bin to be picked. 1 | Eſ 
The Bin is commonly made of two Poles, s, ten WI 7 
Feet long, and three, or four Inches thick, falten. 5 
ed together, at eighteen Inches Diſtance from each at ev 
End, by two other Pieces, each three Feet long, i wh: 
that ſtand on four Legs, each three Feet and a halt of G@ 
high. On thjs a Cloth is laid, that is broad enough M 

to allow a Bag in tlie Niddle, which, when fixed W 
to this Frame with Tenter-hooks, or Skewers, WM Morn 


will receive a great Parcel of Hops, As, they are be a! 
taken off the Vines. | W nerall 
= Thus four Perfons may be employed ur 4 Time, W live r 
on each Side of one Bin, for picking the:Vines, as W fr G 
they he on the Poles a-croſs the Bin: And, when all de 
Occaſion ſerves, the Bin may be eaſily removed to bever 


a more convenient Place, always obſerving to pick Wi Steer, 


4 ripeſt Hops firſt. But, if the Hops are molt- Wl will d 


ly of one Ripeneſs, by beginning at the Eaſt, or W tality 
North; ſide of the Plaptation, it will prevent the deavoi 
South-weſt Wind from blowing too hard into of ev 
the Hop- ground; and be ſure to let the Hops be W them 
picked clean from Leaves and Stalks, otherwiſe of fre! 
the Damage may amount to more than their Profit G.. © 
of Weight. Alſo, when Hops have been emp- W ther 
tied two or three Times a Day into à large Lin- 3 
nen- cloth, ſkewer them up, and carry them to giving 
the Kiln to prevent their Sweating z 4 if they i dut al 
1wear, either in the Bin or Cloth, by "% - 4 
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long, it will be apt to give them an ill:Coloury and 
therefore, if any browner Hops than ordinary come 
to Hand, put them in a Baſket by themſelves. 
Take Care not to gather Hops in the Dew, for, 
if you do, it will be apt to cauſe Mouldineſs in 
them; nor cut any more Vines, than can be gathet- 
ed in about an Hour, if the Weather is like to be 
rainy; becauſe, if Hops are 1. dry, they 
will dry with the leſs Fewel, and preſetve their fine 
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Colour che better.. , 
Eſquire F/hitworth,' whoſe, Seat is near Thwh= 
Malding, it is ſaid, has a hundred Acres of Hop- 
ground, in which he runs up a little Hur, or Shed, 
at every one or two Bins, and furniſhes it with 
Wheat-ſtraW füt the Pickers to lie on, and a Caſk 
of ſma]l Beer, that they may not loſe Time in 
Queſt of Drink; and, to make then proceed with 
the greater Courage, he gives each Perſon, every 
Morning, a Quartern of Gin, which is thought to 
de a Prefervative againſt the Kentiſßi Ague, that ge- 
nerally has the greateſt Power to ſeize thoſe w. 
live the pooreſt, This, with a Penny a Buſhel 
for Gathering, and a Feaſt when the Hop-work is 
all done, makes their Hearts glad; and this he 
never fails of doing every Year, by killing a fat 


Steer, and allowing them what ſtrong Beer the It 
will drink. Accordingly he finds by ſuch Hoſpi- ill! 
tality a greater Advantage, than thoſe, who ens 10 
deavour all they can to cramp theſe poor People Will! 
of every Thing, but what they cannot hindet | 
them of; for by thus keeping them with a Bed 1100 
of freſh dry Straw, and in Heart by his Liquor, WH 


= they will ſerve him better, and before. ano- 
ther. | | | . 
Theſe Sheds are of great Service, not only for 
giving a dry Shelter and Lodging to the Gatherers, 
but alſo to ſecure the Hops, by keeping them, in 

1 | 3 theſe 
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drying. off Ret 8 195 

Aryi 0 c andin 0 by 
ng. dane, if the gs are. ha aug 0 4 
Here, then, will 3 the Feneßt off ge bod 
Number of Hands, tha t the He "Ps 4 bel be iy 
el. while five, Weather laſts, and [LE 1 

too ripe 3 for, if they hang 269 keg beth oles 


the you Kal aff a x. to (carter. out, and then 2 
the E nll b 115 
— — that the may attain the 


bei ghteſt Co ae ſtrives ic ave 

Hops | gathered, wr ani they are full ripe & 

—_ Kad, that four Pounds of — . Hops will 
return one, when dried and, when the Work i s 
over, "Bock be made to beg * hr . 

the Poles 9 in the : 

As your Hops are picked, carry them 10 the 4 

. Kilng the ſooner it is done, the better Colour the 

Hops will have; bur, if Conveniency does not ſuit, 


then ſpread them chin on a Floor, and they will 


Juffer th leſt „ w ev 25 three Acres of Hops about 
five Bins wilk be nece 
It js a good Sbfervation to 1 any forwanl g 
| Hop, which may be here and 5g in a N . 2 
becauſe ſush early rath- ripe a 
Week, or more, * che . z . agehs lol ; 
ſom- time, there ſhould be a Stick, or — 5 Mark, : 
fred to the Hill, that they may be gathered in 
Fime, leſt their Standing too 2 4 cauſe an Over- 
ripeneſs then, when they are mixed. J with the greener 
Sort, it may leſſen the Sale of the whole Parcel: 
For which Reaſon, if ſuch a forward Sort were 
tranſplanted into a Part by chemſelves, it mige be 
to 'the Owner's OE 


S or 


There are Pld Sorts of Inſtruments, or Dogs, 
in Uſe for forcing up the H op; poles out of the 
Ground ; as the Dog, whoſe iron Fork of Teeth 
is fixed to a Piece of Wood, about ſix Feet long, 
vithin eighteen Inches of its Bottom; to- which 
wooden Handle the iron Teeth are faſtened by 
Screws, One Side of the Fork is ten Inches lo | 
the other twelve g one Inch broad, and three Dun . 
ters of an Inch thick, — ho ches 


This is "che ce peditious 
maren, Keie fe reap te Frho cer 
1 W one Men nangge'£ 
There Wig nothe Tol made ie a Love have 
ſeven Feet Jong, with a forked Tron at its End, fur- 


niſhed with Teeth in its Jaws; this, when reſted 
on a wooden Pillow, will, by its Teeth being fixed 
on each Side me the Poke, rai or dorce it out af 
the Ground. 14 . 
Another iron lunrument is made ae a Smith's 
Tongs or Pincers z the iron Handles are to be four 
Feet long, ſeven Inches of which Length are al- 
© lowed for Jaws, with Tecth in them, to grapple 
nnd hold faſt the, Pole. When the Hold is fixed,” . 
= then faften a looſe Hook to the Handles, to keep 
WW them in their exact Place; and, when a wooden 
Prop, or Pillow, is laid upon the Hill, the Joint. 
of the Pincers may reſt on it, for wrerghing up the 
Pole, as is-oleverly deſcribed, by the Dublin Soci⸗ 
ap, in their Nan of Ho ops. 
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HE late Colonel Cage, who was ſeveral Years 
Parliament: man for the City of Norheſter, in 
Kent, is ſaid to have got the greateſt Part of his 

Eſtate by Hops; for this Gentleman was allowed 
to be a very ſagacious, hoſpitable, diligent, honeſt 
Perſon, who would not deſpiſe an Opportunity of 
conſulting even a Beggar, if he thought he could 
get a valuable Secret out of him; for Humility is 
ſiuch a Virtue, that, without it, there is little Chance 
of improving a Genius by Converſation. I have 
had many rich Secrets communicated to me by the 
mean Working- man; I may ſay, more from him, 
than from any of the greateſt Learning, becauſe the 
former diſcourſes from Facts, when the other does it 
from his Theory uncertain Philoſophy. In the 
Reign of Queen Anne, ſeveral got Eſtates by Hop- 
Plantations, and deſervedly too; for then it was, 
that Sir Tho, Hardles, Sir Tho. Knatchbull, Col. De- 
#e, and Col. Lee, of and near Canterbury; Col. Cage, 
of Bareſtead, near Maidſtone ; Sir Tho. Culpepper, of 
Hilsfard:; Sir Tho, Palmer, of Wingham ; and Co- 
lonel Woodyer, of Shorne, honoured: their Country, 
by entertaining Friends and Strangers in ſuch a 
Manner, as made them not only beloved, but ad- 
mired ; for here their Pot of good, brown, ſtout WW 
mellow Beer was readjly diſtributed in cammon; WW 
here their Servants had Liberty to treat a Friend, 
and therefore need not be upon their Guard at Hire 
ing, as I knew a Man-cook was, who, upon bar- 
gaining for Wages, provided that he might have 
the Freedom to entertain a Friend with a Morſel, 
and a Bottle of Beer, as knowing, that, at his 
Maſter's Country- ſeat, a Cup of ſmall Beer was al- 
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core 
moſt daily denied to many: Which is pine 


like the Caſe of a Tenant; that rented fourſcore 


pounds a Tear; who, having been at his Land- 


lord's Seat three Hours together, returns back, and 


demands Victuals of his Wife in Haſte, ! ſa ying he 


had neither eat, nor drank, ſince he had been out. 
That is hard, ſays ſne; for, when any of his Ser- 


vants come to the Farm, we ſet ViQuals befbre 
them, and they may do both. But to return to my 


Subject: The aforeſaid Colonel Cage, whom 1 


knew, built ſuch a large Oaſt-kiln, as contained 
eighteen Feet ſquare, for drying his Hops; and he 


has dried three hundred Weight at a Time on it; 
whereas the common Kilns are only ten Feet — — 


that will dry but eighty Pound Weight at a 


Another Kiln, near Town-Malden, is made and 
turned with Hog Brick. cork, as it is there called, 
containing thirty Feet in Length, and eleven wide! 
over this Kiln the Hair-cloth lay, ſix Feet three 


Inches above the Fire, and employed three Char- 


coal-fires at a Time. But the famous Cockle-oaſt- 
kiln, that J have deſcribed in my Chapter of Saf- 


fron, exceeds all others for the ſweeteſt and moſt 


regular Manner of drying Hops, which is the greateſt 


Difficulty in the, Art; here they ought to be laid 


very even on the Hair- cloth, and not above ſix, or 


eight Inches at moſt, thick, for, if they are not 
dried regularly, ſome Hops will be over-dried, 

' while others are underdried. In both Extreams, the 
Hops will loſe that true Colour, that is fo much 
wanted for inviting a Buyer, becauſe the over-done 
will appear brown, or burnt, and the other will loſe 
their Colour and fine Smell. The common Malt- 
kiln may be, and is often uſed for this Buſineſs ; 


but, as Hops ought to be dried as ſoon as can be 


done after Picking, a common Kiln has ſeldom 
Room enopgh to diſpatch any great Quantities; 


therefore, in fome Ee, wh build {mall Kilns 


near 


+ - hexe, than 00 6 = Nas Ae, "where. they ate apt to 
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ciety ohſerves, that ſome hade propoſte)jrg as an 


double Wan „by which Chnerivance, they 
My, the Hops Will be leſs s injurech in · ar ſing them 


ſhed their Seed on bein turned and any Feat 


wall: ſerve, - the” ent being Carried off another 
Way. And, in 0 a any Occaſion of 


turning the 44 at all, it is further Propoſed to 
. a Past Wood, covered with Tin- plates, 


leſa, at the Time they are ready to turn, which is 
io rafle& the Heat back on the Top of the Hops 3 


ſoon dried, as thoſe at * Bottom. But theſe Tins! 
Sonttivances are ſeldom or never uſed. And it 
has been obſerved, that Haps, dried in the Sun, 
Joſe their rich Flavour, as other Herbs do, that arc 
dried that Way. But what Kiln ſoever Hops are 


dried on, ſhould be a ſmall Matter heated, Leise | 


the Hops are laid on the Hair-cloth, and an even 


vent the Scerching of the 
Small; rather increaſe! 


ing ir towards the End of theit Drying, leſt the 
Sweat, that has been raiſed, remain on the Hops, 
and diſcolour them. After th have lain a ſuffici- 
ent Time en the Kiln, that Sweating is ovet, 
which, perhaps, will be in ſxc or ſeven Hours, more 
or leſs, and they jump in beating with a Stick, 
turn them upſide down; or fling them up in a 
Heap in the, Middle of the Hair-cloth with a Sho- 
vel, and then ſpread them all over even again, for 
'£wo or three Hours, till they are all thoroughly | 
dried; then in the Hair- cloth carry them into the 
adjacent N to 3 till in * up in 


Bags. | 
TH Hops 


Improvement, to cover: the, Floor of 1 Kiln with | 


as btoad as the Top of the Kiln, and fo contrived, i 
26 10 ker Adv within. a Sar of 4 Hoy, more or 


by which Means the Top of the Hefe i bas | 
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Hops arg ried: une when. their Stalks are ſo 

i "Winds. as to break th Ort, on rubbing 3 or it may be 
known. when the 8 .crack. or leap a little, which they 
will do on .the Seeds Hiking + when ſo take the 

| from the Kiln, for 3 Chareoal | is the beſt, Few = 

- becauſe, the, Smoak., of. Wood, Stra w, Fern, SS. 
ſoils both their Colour and Smell; therefore Coak- 
Charcoal, or Yelth Coal,, are beſt for this Purpoſe. 

Some recommend the 97 rmometer to 17 he 

exact Degree of Heat, [3 is a good Mey, bu bu 

common. Work men truſt to their Skill, 

; When Hops are be INT re 
ſhould. be carried on #ith all Diſparch,, 5 ant | 
Day, that, the; Ein — fulf hot, you ma ſase 
Fewel and dr -the Hops with the greater.Certainty. | 
Here a Workman obſerves never to turn Hops =. 2.1 wil 
while they are in a Sweat, Kft they burn, and loſe - 000 
their Colour; before ou turn them, * flow ß il 
Fire, and, after” Furning, efore. | 
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g, renew. the Fire as Wi! 
When Hops are lad in a Chamber from tbe =! 
Kiln, they ſhould. here remain in Heaps, to ſwear 11 
for three or four 2 85 * this r r get rough TRI 
and feel of. in Hand. 2 7 =_ 


| . I > + | | 
e RA. >. - Oe | | 
Of Bogging HOPS. 


F Hops were to be put from bs Kiln directly | 
into the Bag, they would all break into a Pow- li 
der and be ſpoiled; therefore they ſhould be cover- 
ed with Blankers from the Air, let lie a While, | 
and then bagged, Now, how long they are to lie =_ 
under Cover, the Dryneſs or Moiſture of the Wea- 
ther in a great Meaſure decides, three, ſour, or five 


—_ more or leſs, may be requilite, 
” To 


\ 


SS. 97 8 Ps. 
| To know when they are fit for Bagging, feel 
9 whether they are moiſt or clammy, by ſqueeſing 
1 them in the Hand; if they are, they will bear Tread. 
| ing, and, the harder they are trod. the better” [they 
[ _ keep. Teh 
5  . | _ -- Mien they bag Hops, they make a Hole Ih the 
fame' Chamber os Hops lie, about two Feet, and 
two, three, or four Inches wide; when this is 
done, tie near half a Pound of Hops with Pack- 
| thread to a Hoop, a little larger than the Hole, WW 
that the Mouth of the-Bag may reſt hers, Mad 1 its 
8 Bottom not touch the Groun c. 1 
1 When this is done, the Hops are to be put in a 
Buſhel or two at a Time, and trod down, by a Man 
in the Bag, as hard as poſſible, and ſo on, by freſh 
Supplies 'of Hops put in from Time to Time by a 
Man or Boy in the Chamber, till the Bag is trod 
full; then untie the Mouth and ſow up the Bag, 
leaving four Knobs of Hops tied at the four upper 
Corners, for the better removing che Bay at ay i 
Time afterwards. 

After the Hops ate bagged, they ſhould be laid 
in a dry Place, for all Wets and Moiſture are an 
Enemy to their Preſervation : A boarded Floor WW 
and a Room cloſe enough to keep out damp Air is 
beſt; and even here, if the. Situation be a. Clay, 
or lies near much Water, the Bags ſhould be kept 
in a Chamber free from Mice or Rats, who would 
gladly make a Neſt to breed in, if they could. 

Alter one Year's Keeping, Hops grow worſe and 
worſe, and accordingly are ſold cheaper, for by 
Age —__ will loſe both Colour and Vertue. 4 
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0 p $ arg Biden have no Hana, (ak 
| cauſe no Ingredient comes up to their Good- 
neſs for palating- and preſerving of Ale or Beer, 
provided they have a right Management given 
them in brewing Malt-Liquors ; 'it is according to 
this that the Hop may be- made to anſwer in a 
wholeſome. and - pleaſant, or in an unwholeſome 
and nauſeous Manner, . 

The Hop is certainly endued ich an acid Qua- 
lity, and therefore, if uſed wrong, will prove very 
unwholeſome to many Conſtitutions, in parti- 
cular to thoſe troubled with the Gout, Rheu- 
matiſm, Gravel, and Stone; with the Heart-burn, 
and Cholic z but, if rightly uſed, the Hops will 
be ſo far from being offenlive, chat they will be- 
come cordial. 

I am ſenfible that the are wrong managed by 
moſt public and private Brewers ; by the firſt, be- 
cauſe they are for making them go as far as poſſi- 
ble, in extracting out all their Bitterneſs, in order 
to ſave the Charge of a greater Conſumption of 
them than is uſual. 

It is this that often cauſes them to boil Hops too 
long in both ſmall and ſtrong Worts, for, in making 
of ſtrong Beer, many common Brewers are forced 
do boil it at twice, becauſe their Copper is not big 
enough to boil it at once; here then, if the ſame 
Hops are boiled in each Piece of ſtrong Wort, it 
will occaſion the Fault, 

In great Coppers, Hops are boiled in the moſt 
vehement Manner poſſible, commonly an Hour 


and a half, or two Hours, at a Time: If two 
© ES Hours 


„ ĩðV—(ç -. 
Hours in one Piece of Wort, it is four Hours 
in both, but I will ſuppoſe it only three Hours 
in all; then ifs tbo long Hy to Hours and a 
half, for I do aver it from repęated experimen- 
tal Truths, chat whoever boils Hops above "thirty 
Minutes in Wort does wrong, by cauſing them 
to give the Drink an unwholeſome > unpleaſant 
Taſte in ſome Degree; which I prove as: follows, 
VIE. „ I OMRON ent T1085 ORIENT Met: 
Let a Perſon boil a Pound of Hops in a Bar: 
rel. Copper of Wort only half an Hour, in a 
very ſmall maſhed Net or Canvas-bag, allowing 
them full Room in the ſame, and then take 
them out, but boil. the Wort on till it breaks, W 
he will find (if the Hops were godd) they 
have left a pleaſant bitter Taſte behind them, 
which will accompany the Drink to the laſt; 
but, let ſuch a Parcel of Hops be boiled in ſuch 
a Quantity. of Wort an Hour and 4 half or two 
Hours, I am ſure he will find a great Difference 
in the Reliſh and Taſte of the Wort; and if ſuch 
Hops are afterwards boiled on in ſmall Beer Wort 
an Hour or more, I will engage, they will give 
ſuch a ſmall Beer Wort a horrid earthy Taſte, 
almoſt enough to provoke Vomiting in ſome 
„„ 7 6 116 el Pratho wr 
I knew a common Brewer obſerve it as 2 
Maxim, that, by long boiling a ſmall Beer Wort, 
it would betome the ſtronger, becauſe a great 
deal of the watery Part flies off in Vapours by W 
Length of Time, that is, two or more Hours 
Boiling; for by ſuch long Boiling, all Drink, in a 
great Meaſure, is diveſted of thoſe flowery ſpiritu- 
ous Parts of the Hops, that are perfectly neceſſary 
to maintain it in a pleaſant and wholeſome Condi- 
tQn, . n MG 


_ 


1 


As to the, private Brewer, I am of Opinion, 
| he is chiefly Exe. of this Miſtake through ig- 
uſe few of thoſe have a Notion: of 


norance, becauſe | | | 
the Benefit of bojkng Hops a little While in 


T 3 5 : " 


Wort to make the Brink better, nor will bur 
few People ſuffer themſelves Pr, be convinced, 


It is to be hoped, in Time, that People's Eyes 
will be ſo. opened, as nqt to lay out their 3 


in Drinks wherein Hops Ne boiled too long. If 
obliged to conſume 


this happens, Brewers wi 


more Hops, perhaps one rf two Founds in fix 
WW more than they commonly : And as there are 
many and greater Plantations M Hops made with- 


than ever before, 


in theſe few Years laſt paſt, ma | 
re is no Doubt but 


and many more like to be ; 


Hops will be cheap enough to encourage their 
greater Conſumption, after the Manner -I have 


been writing of. 


If chen the brewing and keeping Parts are 


rightly performed, I am perſuaded we ſhall, at 


moſt public Houſes, meet with ſuch good Malt» 


liquors as will preſerye our Bodies in Health, in- 
ſtead of deſtroying greater Numbers than the 
Sword does, as it is commonly believed bad Malt- 


liquors do. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Sr. Foyne an Clover. 


L | ſooner than in the common Way. It is prac- 
tiſed in ſome of the adjacent Parts of St. u to 
I +, THY 
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OW «u get 4 Crop ef St. Foyne a Year 
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140 St. Foyne and Clovers - 
ſow four Buſhels of St. Foyne-ſeed! on each "Acre 
of Land among Wheat- ſeed in this Month. The 
Way of doing it is, as ſoon as the Wheat ſeed 
is ſowh Broad-caſt, to 'fow Ikewiſe the St. Foyne- 
ſeed Broad - caſt on the Broad. lands, and then to 
Harrow both in together. By this Piece of good 
Hoſbandry à Farmer gets a Crop of St. | Fore 
a Year forwarder than uſual. A fine Improve- 
ment indeed! And the better, for that the Land 
at this Time is prepared for the Wheat-crop'in il 
the higheſt Perfection by a fine Tilth and good 
Dreſſing, which will cauſe the St. Foyne Roots to 
ſtrike into the Earth with great Expedition and 
Vigour, and grow as much in one Year, as it 
would in two, if the Seed was ſown in the Spring- 
ſeaſon, and yet not hurt the Wheat, for the St. 
Foyne-roots run fix Times deeper and more the 
firſt Lear, than the Wheat does: Beſides which, 
as the Sr, Foyne-ſeed is ſown with the Wheat · ſeed 
about the Beginning of this Month, it will eſcape 
the Fly, Slug, Froſts, and Droughts more ſe- 
curely than if ſown in the Spring-time, for it will 
take ſuch Root before the Severity of the Winter 


comes on, as will enable it to withſtand the Vio- | 3 


lence of the rigid Seaſons, and is ſeldom damaged 
by them. "31662. e 


Sowing Clover-ſeed . with Wheat, By the ſame 
Rule, ee may be ſown Broad-caſt with 
the Wheat-ſeed in Broad-lands, the Beginning 
of this Month, and give you a Chance of enjoy- 
ing a Crop after Reaping-time ; for, by cutting 
the Straw high in Harveſt, there may very likely 
be a Crop of Clover high enough to mow after- 
wards and become tolerable Hay, but not indeed 
ſo good as if it grew alone, becauſe the Stubble WW 
will mix. However, if it will not anſwer to 
mow for Hay, it may feed Cattle ſome _ 
ed; Br 5 with- 
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by. —, 
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without Danger of h | 
Teeth, as Clover often is that is ſown in the 
Spring- time; for, by thus ſowing it in September, 

it takes ſo faſt Root, that they cannot hürt it. 
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s Of the Orange | 
damaged by their 


13 | #T 
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aving it 


Though I muſt own that the ſowing of Clover 


at this Time of the Year among Wheat, is not of 
that Importance as the ſowing of St. Foyne; for 
by ſowing Clover in the Spring: ſeaſon, according 


to the common Way, it will do very well. This, 


+ 


therefore, to every one Fan x. 
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| Of the Orange: pear-tre. 
e ee 4 e CRT 1 
NE Excellency of the Orange-pear for Farmers 


1 Uſes. As have, in laſt Month at Page 100, 
wen an Account of the excellent Service the large 


early Parſnip-apple is of to a Farmer in the Time 
of Harveſt ; I ſhall here, according to my Promiſe 


there, write an Eſſay of the like great and valuable 


Service a right Sort of Orange-pear is of to the 
Farmer in the ſame Seaſon of the Year. And, 
ſurely, ſo it is, becauſe this Tree ſeldom ever miſſes 
of producing a Crop of large Orange-pears, that 


are ripe in the Month of Auguſt or the Beginning 
of September. But, before I proceed to give an 


Account of the ſeveral ſerviceable Uſes of this 
Pear, I ſhall take Notice of the Tree itſelf, and 
give a Deſcription of one that grows in my Orchard, 


very near my Farm- yard, where my Cows, Hor- 


ſes, Hogs, and Poultry have free Acceſs all the 
Tear: This Tree, very probably, may have been 


Planted here one or two hundred Years ago, rather 


more likely, to be of the'latter Age than the firſt, 


becauſe, 


|  Phylicians have declared, they thought it the thin- 


and 2 there 1 10 be r no Alteragion n 
for cheſe eee Yoary 96ft, that I 
wi eee nor een be arn, there. hay 
n in any great Degree in the Mempry of th 
oldeſt, Man in our Neighboorhood ; | and. 1;can 
affirm it, that, about Wü e chan 
Teer ime near 
Houfe that were jap — El Yea ol, 
and ſome of them more — — 
breathe in ſo thin an 4 . Gadlbſder- hl, _ 


| neſt and beſt Air they ever met with. And, indeed, 
for the Sake of a healthy,Air and fine Proſpect or 
Landſkip, that ſeveral Parts of our inland Country 
afford, and the Næarneit d dhe Metropolis, landed 
Eftates, in many Places of it, are —_ and ſell 
„for a Year or two's Purchaſe. extraordinary ; for 
even our Copy- hold ihcloſed U (= "Meadow 
Ground, at the Will of the Lord, ſells for near Ne 
Pounds an Acre; and our incloſed arable 5 
that is Copy- hold, at the Will of the Lond, Fr 
above twenty Pounds an Acre. But, to return to 
my Subject; the Tree, I am writing of, was firſt 
42 very high, as all ought to be on à hilly Soil, 
which conſiſts of a loamy Surface, twelve, eightee 
and twenty-four Inches deep, lying over a rank — | 
Clay that continues the ſame twelve or more Feet 
lower, and then the chalky Rock begins, which to 
our Gaddeſden Farmers ſerves inſtead of Marle, "akin 
our hilly Fields are compoſed of a ſtiff maiſt Lo ir ; 
now and then mixed with a little Clay. 18 
ſtands our Friend to a very great Degree, in ſweet» 
ening and drying our wettiſh Land, and improving 
it to that Degree for near twenty Years together, 
that it rids us of Twitch - graſs and many more per- 


nicious Weeds, * at che ſame Tae with ol 
the 
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by the Weather and the Help of Virgin-mould, 
that a Foſs in our Greung ought to be firſt prepa» 
red before a Ffuit- cc be-planted, in it; for, if a 
Fruit- tree is directly planted in a Hole in the natu- 
, ral Earth on our Hill, the Conſequence will certain- 
ly be a ſtunted Tree, few and fmall inſipid Fruit 
and a quick Growth of Moſs about all its Body and 
Boughs, as appears at this Day in ſeveral of our 


Orchards; planted by our Anceſtors, inſomuch that 


one Gentleman in bur Patts, a few Years ſince, was 
obliged to be at the Coſt and Trouble of ſtocking 
up conſiderable Numbers of Apple and Pear-trees, 
becauſe they were planted fo deep as to languiſh, 
rather than improve in their Growth and Fruit; 
a great Loſs indeed] For it muſt be twenty Years, 
before an Apple, Pear, Walnut, or Cherry- tree, 
can be ſaid to bear a tolerable Quantity of their 
Species, However (fortunate for me) as it happen- 
ed, this Orange- pear- tree was planted ſo high at 
firſt, that it every Year would throw out great 
Numbers of Suckers from its Roets, which, if let 
alone to grow, would ſpoil the Growth of the 
Tree and Fruit; but we carefully obſerve to nip 
or cut off theſe ſpontaneous Shoots in their Infancy, 

and ſo are delivered from the Miſchief that other- 
ways would enſue. This large Qrange-pear-tree is 
one of the higheſt and biggeſt Pear-trees' in our 
Country, ſo high that we have hardly a Ladder 
that can thoroughly reach its Top; which is the 
Caſe of one of my black Cherry Trees, that 
grows within thirty Feet of this Orange-pear-tree, 


= whoſe Top is ſo high that I could not get any 
= Cherry-gatherers to venture up for gathering all its 


Fruit 


CE 
Ih Head next Winter, ro! th ae 
Dan nage for the Future. And now I have 
more digreſſed from the Subject of the Orut geen 
T ſhall here take Noticy of 6 
that befel this very high black Cherr 
Years: 80, N 4 Ball of Fire paſſed | 
der-clap) i into my Orchard, and there firſtaſcended, 
and then was thought'ro deſcend on the ree; which 
it rent, and fo ſcospedy as it Tree, 
2s to take near à fourth Part of a Trunk intitely 
off, leaving a black ſcorching Colour on the Out- 
fide of the Wood, and u ve y ſtinking fulphurou: 
Smell behind, for ſoine Time afterwards pet this 
ſame Cherty- tree commonly bears many Dozen 
Pounds of large black Cherries every Year, and 
like to do ſo fof many Years to come, becau 
Rent did not much hinder its bearing Quality; 
I hope the Cutting of its Head will no Ways d 4. 
miniſh the ſame, if it is done about the latter End 
of December, when the Sap is moſt ſtagnated and 
denſified. But, to return to the Orange- Pear: tree, 
that has ſo large a Head as to give Room for 
twenty or thirty Buſhels of Pears to grow on it in 
ſome fruitful Years ; and this Tear, I believe, would 
have had more, had not its old Head been intirely 
cut off about forty or fifty Years ago, which my 
Predeceſſor was adviſed to do, to get rid of old 
rotten moſſy Boughs that had been neglected cut- 
ting and trimming for many Fears before, ſo 
that the old Head grew ſo thick, as to bring 
forth poor little Pears, that were not (as far as 1 
could underſtand) above half as big as thoſe that 
afterwardsgrew on the new ſucceeding young Head ; 


for, after this total Lopping; the ree was twenty 
| Ten, 


3 1 * £ 9 ro Nep. ag tre. 4x Fi 
Fears in Growth before it got a Hrge Head again, 
fo that now it has a very extenſwe clean young 
Head (vntrary to the old Proverb) on an old Pair 
of Shoulderz. And now follows, in Courſe, an 
Account of the ſerviceable Properties of this ex= 
cellent Pear. To begin with the firſt, I can write. 
that it is a middle - ſixed Pear, that is, not a ſmall 
one, nor can I ſay it is of the large Sort. Its 
Colour, when ripe, is yellowiſh, ſomewhat like 
chat of an Orange. Its Bite ſoft and juicy 3 its 
Taſte ſo. pleaſantꝭ that it tempts to Gluttony. Its 
Flavour has a ſmall Share of that of the Cheney- 


orange; its Durability is ſhort, for it will not keep 
hardly two Months after: Gathering, if ſo long? 
but its Uſe does not altogether confiſt in the raw 
Bite, it has other good Properties; for this Pear 
is no leſs valuable for. its making Pyes and Pa- 
ſties ſo good, that it may be ranked among the 
beſt of Pears for this Purpoſe, becauſe it bakes 
fine and red, ſoft and pleaſant, N a good 
Juice in Pye or Pot, is extremely nouriſhi 


| ing, and, 
in ſhort, ſerves the Farmer and his Family, in ſome 
Degree, ſo well as to faye Meat, Bread, and Drink, 
and this in Harveſt-time, which makes this Pear 
of double Value. And yet, beſides all theſe Enco- 
miums of Praiſe that I have juſtly given this Pear, 
{ have farther to add, that this Fruit, if maſhed 
and ſqueeſed in the Cyder-prefs, in a right Time, 
will yield a great Plenty of Juice, and ſuch as will 
make a very good Perry for drinking in a little 
Time, ſo much like an Orange in Smell, that if a 
Perſon holds his Noſe over the Bung-hole, while 
the Liquor is fermenting, he will find the Scent to 
be very much like that of an Orange, as I have 
often experienced; and, if Coſt and Care is be- 
ſtowed upon this fine Perry-drink, it may be im- 
proved and kept many * to great W 
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7 xpence of: what they ca 
Beaver, or Cheeſing-time, is very much leſſened by 
our Country Houſwives making Turn- over Paſtis 
with this Sort of Pear, clear of all Charges of Su- 
gar, which moſt other Pears require; for this 
Orange pear is ſuch a Dulco Acid, and ſo agreeable 
of itſelf, that there needs nothing of ſuch an Addi- 
tion; and, as they are thus made, they become 
eaſily portable, and ready on all Occaſions and at 
all Wants to ſupply in a great Meaſure the Place 
of Bread, Meat, Cheeſe, and Drink, for the natural 
Coolneſs of the baked Pear anſwers the laſt little or 
more, and the Body or fleſhy Part of the Pear ſuſ- 
tains Hunger, and at the ſame Time very much 
nouriſhes the Workmen by its eaſy; digeſtive, and 
glutinous Quality. To conclude this Chapter, I 
muſt farther add, that this Pear, thus dreſſed, in 
the Shape of a two- cornered turn-over Paſty, is fo 
far from being refuſed, that the Harveſt - men re- 
joice, when they can enjoy ſuch Food, and, — 
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of,”., Accordingly, Twoyld recommend this 
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bruary or March, og the wild Stock, the Qu 
Stock, or the Whitethorn, and this Ab a Treat 
deal of Earneſtnefſs,” becauſe no Farmer nor Gen- 
tleman ſhould be without it, that Fan conveniently 
have it; and for which Purpoſe I am ready to fup- 
ply any Perſon with Scions or Grafts for increaſing, 
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oH many Hives 4 Bees why reed Þy 
Waſps in the Year 1742. The dry latter 
art of this Summer has been the moſt fatal Time 
to Bees known in the Memory of Man, occaſioned 
by their Arck enemy the Waſp, which were ſo nu- 
merous, that Butcher, Grocers, ang others, employ- 
ed great Part of their Time ip Rilling them 19 
Defence of their Goods : But above all, it was 
theſe miſchievous Inſects that did the greateſt Da- 
mage to Bees, becauſe their Numbers were ſo great 
as emboldened them to attack the Bees in and out 
of their Hives in a moſt furiaus Manner, and where 
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mine, there we ee Holes or Netz of 
at very little Diſtances, by which, they bred lo 172 
as to kill Hives of Bees, be 
deere of the Waſps, 8580 5 to 
ſe Manner, en bo ſe an En, 
h the Waſps, as rden to hang on 
r 3. and, w fe. 58 was Strength enough, the 
8 them to the rei and overcame 
chert Nor do I know of any other Remedy fe for 
preventing the Waſps, than to kill chem, or ap- 
of Vials of Verjuice, or-Aler a4 Thave men. 
tioned in laſt Month. 
How to getilhe Wax out of the Tale for ſelling it 
to the Hawker or Wax-Chandler. As I have in laft . 
Month wrote a large Account of) Bees, I ſnall here 
farther obſerve what I then omitted. Our Coun- 
try Houſewives, to get all the Wax out of the 
Comb, boil them in- Water a conſiderable Timt, 
even ſeveral Hours together, till they think they 
have boiled all or near all out, and then they 1725 
them out of the Pot and put the Combs into a hair 
| Bag; then, with a Rolling- pin, they beat and 
- ſqueeſe them, till they think the Go got all the 
Wax clean from the Combs, and, as = igueal 
them, the Wax drops into a Pan of cold Water, 
which will cauſe the Wax, like Greaſe, to ſwim at 
Top; and, when it is cold, it may be taken F 
8 Cake, and alſo that on the Top of r Wate 
whercin the Wax was bgiled, 
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would boil four or five Pounds of Hon 
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Pint or more of Water, and give a li 

Mixture every Day all this Month, to thoſe Bees 
whoſe Hives feel too light to ſubſiſt all the Win- 
ter and next Spring without Help; and this may 
be conveniengly done in a Plate that is eaſily 
thruſt in at the Bottom of the Hive, out of which 
they will take and carry it into their Combs, for 
ſecuring them a Living till they can fly abroad 
next Spring. And now I ſhall conclude this Chap- 
ter of Bees with the following Remarks written 9 
a Country Miniſter. » 2 
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f the Advantages and Diſadvantdges ariſi ing 
thereby. In this Place I intended to write on the 
great Advantage of incloſing Common Ground, 
and how a Common in the Weſtern Out-parts of 
Surry was ſo well contrived in its being incloſed by 
Act of Parliament, that both the Commoner _ 
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quit 


have beeiy infirely excluded: from ſuch their 


Right for-every by: the Lord of the: Mannor's pri- 


vately bribing n few of the chief Inhabitants te b: 
nin their Conſens. © And , like wiſe to have hinted 
of the remarkable udgtnents that have followed 
thoſe, and their Families, that have bern guilty. of 
ſuch horrid Wickedneſs; for, as ſuch Commons 


lie continually kept incloſed, they are continually 
aggravating this heinous Sin of de riving the Poor 
of their Paternal Inheritance and Ewe - lambe, and 


therefore ieee maſt be continually breed- 


ing Curſes on thoſe and their Poſterity, that have 
been the Authors of ſueh unlawful and unjuſt In- 
cloſures. This, as I have been informed, made a 
great Man ſay, when he heard of a terrible Judg- 
ment that befel the Family of one whoſe An- 


ceſtors had incloſed Commons from the Poor, that 


it was the Commons that did it. Two Lords of 
Mannors that had each a Right to a large and 
valuable Common, whoſe grazing Land was worth 
twenty Shillings an Acre, one of them did all he 


could to get his Part incloſed, and.ar laſt carried 


his Point, while, the other was ſo conſcientious as 
to refuſe incloſing his Part, and ſo it remains open 


to this Day. A rare 1 of Goodnefs ! For, 


according to the Verſe: 


There is a Curſe lies bard rants all "Y 
'Vho turn 1 Commons iiilo ſinall Tuchſe. 
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